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PREFACE 


As the Introduction makes clear, the story of the exploration 
of the Finlay River has been the subject of much speculation, 
not all of it accurate or well-informed. While an official 
copy of the Journal of Samuel Black’s voyage rested in the 
Company’s archives, other copies had become better known. 
But so much had these copies been divorced from their 
contexts that not only the authorship of the Journal but, in 
consequence, the responsibility for the journey had been 
wrongly attributed. Mr. Patterson, bringing to his task the 
enthusiasm and the knowledge of one who had himself 
travelled the same route, has without any doubt put the 
Journal, the journey, and Samuel Black into their correct 
relations. 

In so doing Mr. Patterson has profited not only by his own 
travels and experiences but also by the knowledge of the 
small band of men who know “ the River”. The photograph 
taken by Mr. F. C. Swannell, B.C.L.S. (British Columbia 
Land Surveyor) and here printed (p. Ixxx) of the Big Bend of 
the Finlay is but one sign of the help which he has rendered. 
Another senior surveyor, dating from the exploratory days, 
who has helped to identify Black’s route, is Mr. P. M. 
Moncton, B.C.L.S., while the Provincial Archives of British 
Columbia, the Provincial Museum, the Department of 
Fisheries, have all been lavish of assistance. The last part of 
Black’s land trail was established by the use of the stereoscopic 
photographs made available by the Air Surveys Branch of the 
Department of Lands and Forests. 

A very considerable pooling of the resources of the 
geographers, the historians, the travellers and _ the 
administrators has in fact gone into the setting of this journey 
in its proper context. At the base of it all lies the work of the 
Archives Department of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
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preparation of the text of the Journal, of the appendixes and 
index, and of all the notes which are not ascribed to some other 
source, have been the work of Miss Johnson and her assistants 
—and the care and knowledge which they give to the 
preparation of text and notes are the foundations of this 
volume, as of all others in the series. 

BES RICH 
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INTRODUCTION 


I THE JOURNAL 


Until comparatively recently the identity of the explorer of 
the Finlay River, and of that part of the Cassiar country traversed 
by the Rocky Mountain Expedition of 1824, had faded from 
memory. The official copy of the journal which Black made 
was in London in the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company :1 
the various references to the organisation of the expedition 
were also buried in the archives—in the Minutes of Councils 
held at York Factory in July 1823 and July 1824, and in 
letters from Governor Simpson to the Governor and Committee 
dated from York Factory August 10, 1824, and September 1, 
1824, all of which will be dealt with in their place. Only the 
name of the river that Black christened and from which he 
turned back—the Turnagain River—survived on the map, 
and the reason for that name had been forgotten for about a 
hundred years.” It was supposed that the river was so called 
because it was winding, or because the Indians regarded it 
with superstitious dread as the abode of evil spirits, and turned 
back when they came near to it. 

It was generally believed that the exploration of “ Finlay’s 
Branch ” of the Peace River was carried out by a certain John 
Finlay? who appears to have been a North Wester who built a 

1 See pp. 2 and 104. 

2 See p. 167,n. 1. The whole of the Kechika fork of the Liard is marked as 
“* Mud, Black or Turnagain R.” on R. G. McConnell’s ‘‘ Map of a portion of the 
Mackenzie and Yukon Basins... 1890” which accompanies his “ Report on 
an Exploration in the Yukon and Mackenzie Basins, N.W.T.” (Ottawa, 
Geological Survey of Canada, 1891). This nomenclature persisted into the 
present century. 


3°W. S. Wallace (ed.), Documents Relating to the North West Company 
(Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1934), p. 440. 
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post on the Peace in 1792 for Alexander Mackenzie and who 
actually did travel some distance up the Finlay in 1797'— 
perhaps as far as the Ingenika River. 

This belief was confirmed and perpetuated by a series of 
very definite statements. The first part of the fair copy of 
Black’s journal lay for a long time at Cumberland House. 
There it was shown, as John Finlay’s journal, by Chief Factor 
James McDougall to Mr. (now Dr.) J. B. Tyrrell, a Dominion 
Land Surveyor, in 1894. Mr. Tyrrell made extracts from it 
and, relying upon Chief Factor McDougall’s assurances, 
added, after the title—‘‘ A Voyage of Discovery...” etc.— 
the words “ By John Finlay (H.B.Co.)”’.. These notes dealing 
with the period May 13—June 30, 1824, are to be found 
slightly abridged, at the end of P. L. Haworth’s book On the 
Headwaters of Peace River,? and Haworth further established 
the error in his Tvailmakers of the Northwest? by stating in the 
text that the exploration was carried out by John Finlay. At 
the instance of Mr. Tyrrell this first part of the journal was 
sent to Ottawa, to Dr. G. M. Dawson, then Director of the 
Geological Survey. Dr. Dawson had “ an exact copy made of 
the whole MS.” and returned the original to Chief Factor 
McDougall.* 

Mr. R. G. McConnell, one of the best known of the 
explorer-surveyors and a co-worker with Dr. G. M. Dawson, 
states in his ‘‘ Report on an Exploration of the Finlay and 
Omenica Rivers ”’:5 


“The Finlay River is named after John Finlay, who ascended it in 
1824 in the interests of the North-west Company. The journal kept 


1 See p. 197, and Canadian Historical Review (Toronto, 1928), IX, J. N. 
Wallace, “‘ The Explorer of Finlay River in 1824”, p. 25. 

2 New York, 1917. 3 New York, 1g2r. 

* Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg, Museum Accession No. 52-23, G. M. 
Dawson to J. McDougall, dated Ottawa, July 13, 1896. 

* Geological Survey of Canada, Annual Report, 1894 (Ottawa, 1896), 
R. G. McConnell, “ Report on an Exploration of the Finlay and Omenica 
Rivers’, p. 13c. See Fifteenth Report of the Geographic Board of Canada... 
(Ottawa, 1917), p. 195, ‘Omineca; mountains and river, tributary to Finlay 
river, Peace river, Cassiar, B.C. (Not Omenica, Ominica nor Omeneca.) 


Indian name meaning “‘ sluggish river ”’.’ 
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by Mr. Finlay on this journey has never been published. It is now at 
Cumberland House in the possession of Mr. James McDougall of the 
Hudson Bay Co., where it was seen and some extracts taken from it 


by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell in 1894.” 


Further elaborations were added by Dr. George Bryce in his 
Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay Company’ He 
mentions several Finlays and goes on to say that 


‘ 


*,..there was a well-known trader, John Finlay, who is often 
difficult to separate from the other traders of the name. 


The writer has lying before him a manuscript, never hitherto 
published, entitled ‘ A Voyage of Discovery from the Rocky Mountain 
Portage in Peace River, to the Sources of Finlay’s Branch, and 
North-Westward: Summer 1824.” This is certified by Chief Factor 
McDougall, to-day of Prince Albert, to be the journal of John Finlay. 
As it illustrates the methods by which the fur country was opened, 
we give a few extracts.” 


This he proceeds to do, without any great show of accuracy, 
referring to “‘ Finlay’s ’’ second in command as M. McDonald 
Manson and concluding his remarks with: “ Finlay closes his 
journal ...at the lake high in the mountains... This lake 
{Thutade, the head of the Finlay] we see from the map to be 
the source of the Liard River’. The misreading of a map and 
a journal to that extent in one combined operation is probably 
unique. 

L. J. Burpee, in The Search for the Western Sea, further 
confused the issue by saying that the John Finlay of 1824 was 
an officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company who built a post on 
Meaee iver in) 1792 for Alexander Mackenzie. H. H. 
Bancroft alone mentions Black, almost casually, in his History 
of the North West Coast,? in the course of a statement to the 
effect that “‘ Daniel [sic] Manson... in 1827 was with Chief 
Factor Black exploring Finlay River”. Out of all those 
mentioned there is not one statement that 1s entirely accurate. 


1 London, 1910, pp. 291-6. * London, 1918, pp. 444-5, 573- 
3H. H. Bancroft, History of the Northwest Coast (San Francisco, 1884), II, 
625. 
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Hidden away in Masson’s Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du 
Nord Ouest, and overlooked by all concerned, was a letter of 
W. F. Wentzel’s from Fort Simpson, Mackenzie River, 
dated March 1824, in which Wentzel noted that Black was to 
start ‘‘ this spring ” for Finlay Branch, adding his comments 
on Black’s capabilities as leader and the choice of route that 
had been adopted. 

It seemed curious that the John Finlay who conducted the 
exploration of Finlay Branch in 1824 was a man without a 
past and, apparently, with no future—at least as far as the 
Hudson’s Bay Company records were concerned. For the 
John Finlay of 1792 and 1797 would, by 1824, have been too 
old a man to undertake such an arduous journey into such 
difficult country; nor had anything been heard of him in the 
intervening years, whereas the leadership of an important 
expedition would fall more naturally to a man of the moment—a 
much younger man of proved drive and energy who would not 
vanish from recorded history the moment the journey was over. 

Mr. J. N. Wallace® was the first to point this out and to 
restore to his proper place Samuel Black. Mr. Wallace found, 
amongst some old accounts at Fort Chipewyan, the words 
“ R. M. Expedtn ”’ set against the names of various persons 
in a kind of pay list for 1824.3 No John Finlay was among 
these, but “‘ Samuel Black, C.Trader ”’ was there as were also 
“Mr Donald Manson, Clerk ”’, (the M. McDonald Manson 
of Bryce), six canoe men and La Prise and wife—a party of 
ten. Among these names were those of Jean Marie Bouche(r) 
and Louis Ossin—two men who deserted from Black in May 
1824: these men gave themselves up at Ile-a-la-Crosse and 
subsequent proceedings against them are on record: following 
up these various leads, Mr. Wallace established beyond all 

a s Masson (ed.), Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest (Quebec, 
TIO) 15 thy TAR. 

2 as How. Rev., Wallace, ‘‘ The Explorer of Finlay River in 1824 ”, Dp: 2m: 

°’'The names are to be found under the 1824 Athabaska District ‘“‘ Summer 
Establishment” in [Hudson’s Bay Company Archives] B. 39/d/174., p. 87, 
and B. 39/d/17»., p. 86. These particular references are to Fort Chipewyan 


account books. Subsequent classification numbers refer to Hudson’s Bay 
Company Archives. 
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doubt that Black had been the leader of this Rocky Mountain 
Expedition and that the journal was his. 

The official copy of the journal is in two parts,! the second of 
which is signed by Samuel Black. The fair copy from which 
the official copy was made, was in three parts, the first part of 
which would seem to have passed from its position on Dr. 
Bryce’s desk into oblivion. 

The third part of the fair copy,” signed by Samuel Black and 
in his handwriting, somehow came to Winnipeg and was 
stored, with a lot of other old Hudson’s Bay Company papers 
under the grandstand on the Company’s flats known as Fort 
Garry Park. There it narrowly escaped destruction by fire in 
1891, and in the ensuing collecting and burning of scattered 
fragments it was picked up and preserved as a curious old 
document by a Mr. Thomas Clouston of Winnipeg, from 
whom it came in 1928 into the hands of Mr. Robert Watson, 
then editor of The Beaver. Mr. Watson forwarded it to 
London for preservation in the Company archives.? 

The short second part of the fair copy—June 30—July 18, 
1824—was picked up in the same way by Dr. C. N. Bell of 
Winnipeg and “ at the same time ’ ’, though Dr. Bell places the 
fire in 1885, sixyears earlier than Mr. Clouston’s date. This part 
was compared with Part 3 and, though unsigned, proved to = 
also in Black’s handwriting.* It was : presented by Dr. Bell, o 
June 18, 1928, to the British Columbia Provincial Archives. 

Together with the second part of the fair copy, the British 
Columbia Provincial Archives hold two notebooks? closely 
written in Black’s hand—one about five by eight inches, of 
rough, strong paper sewn with pack-thread and bound into a 
rough, rawhide wallet—the other a small notebook about four 
by five inches, also home-made. These contain, amongst 

1 See pp. 2, and 104. 

2See The Beaver (Winnipeg, Hudson’s Bay Company), June, 1928, Robert 
Watson, “‘ Hudson’s Bay eee Explorers. Chief Factor Samuel Black”, 
pp- IO-T2. 

* B. 67/a/3. See p. 123, n. I. 

4The Beaver, June, 1928, Robert Watson, “ Hudson’s Bay Company 


Explorers tes 9 ie ACh 
°A.B.4o. B. 57.1. 
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other odds and ends, the account of the preparations for the 
expedition at the Rocky Mountain Portage on the Peace River 
in the spring of 1824 (“‘ April the 9th Ross and La Guard 
begin the Canoe...” ‘‘ Sunday the 2nd May The Canoe 
Gumd....”’), together with the field notes made by Black on 
the journey. 

At the end of the small notebook is a diary of Black’s trip 
down the Columbia in the fall of 1825, leaving Boat 
Encampment on October 23 and arriving at Spokane House 
on October 30 and Okanagan River on November 4. The 
remainder of this section is in pencil and barely legible. As 
usual, Black comments on the geology and rock structures of 
the country through which he passes and has evidently 
progressed in this science since 1824—the word “ Schist ” 
now makes its appearance in his writing. He is much taken, 
also, with the open country of the Dry Belt and its big 
ponderosa pines and white, silty soil: “... delineating 
Hogarth’s lines more than he could ever show indeed the Pale 
white groundwork and the scattered Branching Trees gives a 
particular Beauty tothe country ”. Though they are unsigned, 
the handwriting, the style, the amateur geology and the 
comments on the mountains and the scenery leave no doubts 
as to the authorship of these notebooks. 

Should any doubts remain as to the authorship of the journal 
published herein, the following extracts must finally dispel 
them: 


No. 1. Minutes of a Council held at York Factory, Fuly 5, 1823.1 
Resolution 127. “That Samuel Black accompanied by Donald 
Manson Clerk be appointed to conduct an expedition next spring for 
the purpose of exploring a tract of Country laying on the west side of the 
Rocky Mountain from the head waters of Finlay’s Branch, to proceed 
as far North as the season will permit, then recross the mountains 
in order to fall on some of the streams leading into McKenzie 
River, and that he be fitted out by James Keith for that purpose.” 
No. 2. Minutes of a Council held at York Factory, Fuly, 1824.2 
Resolution 71. “That Mr. Black be directed to prosecute the 
original object of the expedition, in and westward of the Rocky 


* H[udson’s] B[ay Company] S[eries], Vol.III, pp. 53-4. 2) Ibid., ‘p.Asse 
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Mountain towards the Frozen Ocean, in the discovery of whatever 
may tend to promote science, and encourage mercantile speculation, 
and that he be provided with such assistance and facility as he may 
require and the means may warrant.” 


Resolution 72. “ In the event of unforeseen circumstances occasioning 
Mr. Blacks return, prior to his having attained the object of his 
expedition, he is to be directed together with Mr. Manson to proceed 
to Fort Chipewyan, and there to await the determination of Council.” 


11 


Black’s record of his journey has been criticised as being 
verbose and long-winded, and for its florid style. Governor 
Simpson, perhaps with the journal in mind, wrote of Black in 
his ‘‘ Character Book ’”! that “ when he does speak or write on 
any subject he is so prolix that it is quite fatiging to attempt 
following him ”’. 

It was unlikely, at that early stage of their relationship, that 
Simpson could have known that he was giving instructions to 
an amateur geologist; nor, to go back further, could he ever 
have imagined, as he sat at his writing table in Fort 
Wedderburn in that first winter of 1820-21, jabbing 
impatiently at the half-frozen ink, his pistols within easy 
reach, that his rufhanly opponent, instead of plotting his 
immediate overthrow, might even at that moment be 
considering the possible origins of the ancient beach levels of 
Lake Athabaska, or the changes in the lake level that had made 
it possible to grow a kitchen garden on ground from which the 
waters had, geologically speaking, only recently departed.” 
But even if the Governor fad known these things, it 1s 
doubtful whether he could ever have held Black down to the 
bare bones of a dry-as-dust report. 

There is, however, such a thing as gilding the lily. Had 
Black been told, in plain English, to confine his report to the 
main essentials—which is to say, communications, or the lack 
of them to the north-westward, the presence or absence of 


LA. 34/2, fos. 12d.-13d. arSee-ps 200, 
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beaver in the country he passed through, and the possibility 
of establishing and maintaining a post at the head of the 
Finlay—then the Governor and Council might have been 
justified in feeling irritated at the report they received. But 
Black was keenly interested in the geography and geology of 
new country, and having been instructed—in language which 
was, itself, far from concise—to make a comprehensive report, 
felt free to let himself go on both subjects with nothing more 
than an occasional apology for “trying patience” or for 
“* prattling a little ”’. 

Black was the product of his age and of a sound Scots 
education. The journal, a weariness perhaps to members of 
“the Hon’ble Committee”, before whom it was eventually 
laid, has survived to become for the twentieth century a 
valuable and detailed record of the way of life of the remote 
tribes of the Finlay-Stikine watershed in the days before their 
culture had faded and vanished for ever. Few details of any 
kind escaped Black’s seeing eye and no detail was too small to 
be recorded. The amazing vitality of the man leaps to the fore 
when one recollects that all this was set down day by day, often 
by the light of the camp fire, sometimes on the summit of a 
mountain in a bitter wind, and always under the strain of a 
tremendous feat of physical endurance: under these conditions 
only a man of unquenchable energy, and—if you will— 
prolixity, could have left so lively a record. 


I LEE iN 


Samuel Black’s exploration of the Finlay River took place 
during a period in the history of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
of reorganisation and retrenchment. The struggle with the 
North West Company was over, but the coalition of 1821 
between the two concerns—more properly, perhaps, the 
absorption of the North Westers and their organisation into 
that of the older company—could not be expected immediately 
to cure the evils arising from a long period of violence and 
extravagant competition. In 1824, the year of Black’s journey, 
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the recently appointed Governor of the Northern Department 
of Rupert’s Land, George (later Sir George) Simpson, was still 
busily applying to the reviving fur trade drastic and often 
extremely unpopular remedies for disorders which had their 
roots set deep in the past. 

The old rivalry between the St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay, 
between French and English, was terminated by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763, only to be renewed with increased energy and 
efficiency by traders from Montreal, New England, Scotland, 
Ireland and old England The organisation through which 
these men eventually operated was the North West Company, 
a flexible union of the great merchants of Montreal and 
Quebec—the eastern partners—and of younger and more 
active men with practical skill and experience in the fur trade 
—the wintering partners—who took charge of the trading 
posts and the operations in the field. 

For a brief space (1799-1804) the situation was further 
complicated by the appearance on the scene of the X Y 
Company which owed its existence to a revolt of some of the 
younger Montreal merchants, led by Alexander Mackenzie, 
against the domination of the North West Company. In 1804 
the X Y Company partners tried to buy out the Hudson’s Bay 
Company but were not able to do so owing to provisions in the 
latter’s charter: finally they merged again with the North 
West Company. 

The physical disadvantages which the North Westers had 
to face and overcome were enormous. ‘Their main warehouses 
were at Montreal and at Grand Portage, which was later 
replaced by Fort William on British territory and, as against 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s long sea haul and short canoe 
route from York Factory to the interior, they had the more 
favourable sea passage but were then forced to make use of 
Champlain’s old trail to the upper Great Lakes by way of the 
Ottawa and Mattawa Rivers, Lake Nipissing and French 
River. And that was only the beginning of the long North 
West canoe route: canoes and goods had to be taken from 
Georgian Bay to Fort William, to the Lake of the Woods, to 

1 See H[udson’s}] B[ay Company] S[eries], Vol. XIV, pp. xvi—vil. 
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Lake Winnipeg, and up the Saskatchewan River to the chain 
of lakes leading to Frog Portage. From the Churchill River 
system the route ran through Portage la Loche and the 
Clearwater River into the Athabaska. Only men of the utmost 
determination and energy, men with a personal interest in 
‘the concern ”’, could cope successfully with this tremendous 
initial handicap. 

Nevertheless by 1800 the North West Company had 
triumphed in Athabaska and was drawing more fur from that 
country than the Hudson’s Bay Company which had claimed 
it as its own. Before 1804 the North Westers had built the 
post of Mackenzie Forks at the junction of the Liard and the 
Mackenzie:! they pushed on up the Liard, and further south 
they followed the Peace through the Rockies to found McLeod 
Lake Fort and Fort St. James in New Caledonia: they 
penetrated to the Oregon country. 

The very nature of the North West Company, operating 
without a charter or fixed organisation and as an association of 
free partners; the fact that, as regards their Liard-Mackenzie 
and far western posts, they were often working on the basis of a 
five-year trade return; the corresponding amount of capital 
locked up in trade goods and the heavy burden of interest 
which that involved—all these factors made it essential for the 
North West Company to seek ever expanding markets and new 
sources of fur, and to push forward constantly into the 
unknown. In so doing they eventually overreached themselves 
and brought about their own downfall, but not before they had 
rocked the older Company to its foundations and almost 
wrecked the fur trade in the violence of the struggle. 

The last decade (1811-21) before the coalition is known as 
the Decade of Conflict—though, as will be seen, matters had 
been the reverse of peaceful long prior to 1811. In those last 
years the struggle was intensified: the two Companies were at 
open war and everything from petty annoyances through open 
violence to actual shootings was the daily lot of their 
representatives in the trading posts of the interior. Posts were 


ss London, The Royal Empire Society Library, “‘ Account of the Mackenzie 
River Area by W. F. Wentzel... 1821”. 
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burnt and the lower ranks of engagés were bribed to desert. 
Rum became the most popular article of trade in the wild 
scramble for the Indians’ furs and it became the policy of both 
Companies to get the fur at any cost, however ruinous: this 
resulted in the complete breakdown of the ordered routine of 
the fur trade; the Indians, eager to profit by this new lunacy 
of the white man, took to trapping at all seasons—when the 
animals were raising their young, before the fur was prime, 
after it had become rubbed—and whole districts were trapped 
clean out of fur. 

Halfway through the famous decade, in 1816, the “ Battle 
of Seven Oaks ” took place, in which Governor Semple of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company Territories and twenty men were 
killed by the fire of the half-breeds at the instigation of the 
North West Company. Competition, already ruinous, 
became intensified and embittered and a further burden of 
litigation in the courts of Upper and Lower Canada, and 
bearing particularly heavily on the North West Company, 
was added to the costs of the struggle. 

As in all wars, great or small, victory at any price became 
the guiding thought—in fact, the only thought—in the minds 
of the contestants. The trade became subservient to the 
struggle: discipline faded from sight, and from the Bay to the 
Rockies the old caution vanished and a_ wild wartime 
extravagance took its place. 

The pace was too hot to last: the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was still paying dividends (in 1816-21, of four per cent.), but 
the strain was telling on both parties and doubts were arising 
as to the solvency of some of the Montreal partners of the 
North West Company: the necessity for a settlement was 
generally recognised and the will to make one had been 
Eceated, 

In the coalition of 1821 the Hudson’s Bay Company 
retained control, while an Act of Parliament extended the old 
rights and privileges of the Company for a period of 
twenty-one years over all the territories that had been opened 
up by the North West Company. The traffic in goods to and 


furs from the interior was removed as completely as possible 
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from Montreal/Fort William and re-routed through York 
Factory and Moose Factory, the old depots of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Agents were appointed to attend to the 
Company’s business in Montreal, and in less than five years the 
firm of McTavish, McGillivrays and Co., which had practically 
controlled the North West Company, went bankrupt. 

However, in the reorganisation, certain features of the North 
Westers’ field structure which made for individual energy and 
general flexibility were retained, chief among these being 
partnership for field officers. The instrument called the Deed 
Poll of 1821 reserved ‘‘ Forty Shares... for the management 
of their Co-Partnership Trade ”’.1 

Prior to the “‘ war ” the Hudson’s Bay Company officers had 
been individual units, responsible only to the Governor, 
Deputy Governor and the Committee of seven directors (the 
Honourable Committee) in London. In 1815, however, the 
first step was taken towards a centralised local control, along 
the lines of the North Westers’ Council at Fort William, and a 
governor-in-chief and a council were appointed to supervise 
and administer Rupert’s Land. 

In the new structure the central control remained in 
England, the annual council feature was retained, and the 
officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the wintering 
partners of the North West Company were formed into a 
partnership body and their position defined: they became the 
chief factors and chief traders of the reorganised Company. The 
Montreal agents of the North West Company were given the 
right of nominating two of the members of the committee set 
up in London for “ Consultation and Advising on the 
management of the Trade’, but when the coalition gave place 
to complete union in 1824 the Advisory Committee was no 
longer necessary. 

By the new arrangement the profits of the Company were to 
be divided, sixty per cent going to the proprietors and forty 
per cent to the field partners. The forty per cent was divided 
into eighty-five equal shares, two going to each chief factor and 
one to each chief trader. Seven of these shares were retained 

' H{udson’s] B[ay Company] S[eries], Vol. Il, pp. 327-44. 
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as a retiring fund—that is to say that, on retiring, a chief 
factor, for example, would receive the full interest on two 
shares for one year and a half interest for the six subsequent 
yeats. hus the ~ Commissioned Gentlemen” of the 
Company now had a personal interest in the business and 
could no longer feel, in times of crisis and as some had done 
during the struggle with the North Westers, that they were 
“paid to trade and not to fight’. 

There were also two lower ranks of Gentlemen—men with 
sufficient education and, it was hoped, ability to rise to the 
positions of chief trader and chief factor—clerks and 
apprentice clerks. After them came the engagés— 
post-masters, interpreters, tradesmen, guides, steersmen, 
bowsmen, voyageurs and labourers. 

Into this carefully graded hierarchy swept George Simpson 
with all the traditional energy of the new _ broom. 
“ Oeconomy ”’, his favourite word in letters to his officers, was 
to be the order of the day. Between 1821 and 1825 he cut 
the number of employees of the Company from 1983 to 827.4 
Wages were cut, but the cut was off-set by reduced prices for 
goods, and the number of hangers-on and relations dependent 
on the posts was reduced. There were to be no more 
perquisites and no more gratuities. In 1822—23 the amount of 
liquor for the trade was cut in half: and after 1826-27 no 
liquor was to be sold outside the Red River Settlement—the 
non-essentials, rum and useless finery, were vanishing except 
where foreign competition, American or Russian, made them 
essential for the Indian trade until special agreements could be 
arrived at. 

But the main feature of this brave, new and none too 
popular, world was the energy of the Governor of the Northern 
Department himself. By canoe and saddle-horse Simpson 
ranged the country at a most unnatural speed, checking on 
management, preaching efficiency. New appointments were 
made and new transport routes were pioneered and, if found 
practicable, followed. York boats, wherever possible, took the 


1F. Merk, Fur.Trade and Empire. George Simpson’s Fournal ... (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1931), p. XX. 
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place of canoes at a saving, it was estimated, of one third in 
wages. An efficient accounting system and a winter express 
system were organised. The outfits for posts were reduced— 
some by as much as fifty per cent or more, the reduction falling 
especially heavily on European imported “ luxuries ””_and 
by thus automatically setting a quota on fur, and by raising the 
value of the smaller furs (muskrat etc.) the Governor sought to 
re-stock the trapped-out districts that had been laid waste by 
the conflict: with this end in view, work was provided, 
wherever possible, to keep the Indians from summer hunting. 
Only in the Columbia, where special conditions obtained and 
where the distance from Norway House or York Factory set a 
limit to control by the Governor and Council, did something 
of the old freedom still linger. And even the Columbia was to 
know the touch of the reforming hand: in August 1824 
Simpson left York Factory for the far west in a north canoe; 
his journey across the continent was to take him eighty-four 
days. 

‘ In short, the North-West is now beginning to be ruled 
with an iron rod’’, wrote the former North Wester, W. F. 
Wentzel, from his post on the Mackenzie in March of 1824.1 

Not the least of Simpson’s problems in those early days was 
the careful placing of the old North Westers where there would 
be the least friction between them and their former opponents. 
For the memory of their famous Company was strong and 
remained strong amongst these men: years afterwards, in 
1842, John Tod, writing from Fort Alexandria on the subject 
of Samuel Black’s death, says, ‘‘ What a fearful sweep has been 
made among us NorWesters in the short space of little more 
than a twelvemonth. ..”’.? 

How, Simpson must have wondered, while the memory of 
the struggle was still fresh and bitter, could he best employ the 
more violent leaders of the North West Company, and 
particularly two such turbulent characters as Peter Skene 
Ogden and Samuel Black? 


* Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, 1, 150. 
2G. P. de T. Glazebrook (ed.), The Hargrave Correspondence 1821-43 
(Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1938), p. 371. 
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The Register of Baptisms for the Parish of Pitsligo, county 
Aberdeen, contains the following entry: 


“1780 May 3 John Black in the Parish of Tyrie & Mary 
Leith in Bodichell had an illegitimate Son Baptized named Samuel. 
Witnesses Geo. Leith in Bodichell & Janet Black in Tyrie”. 


Rather more than a year later there is an entry in the 


Marriage Register: 


“1781 June 24th John Black in the Parish of Tyrie and Mary 
Leith in this [Pitsligo] having been contracted and claimed were 
married ”’.? 


Four years later John Black, the father, departed this life 
and was buried in Tyrie. 

A. C. Anderson in his “ History of the Northwest Coast 3 
stated that Samuel Black was the brother of Dr. Black, editor 
of the London Morning Chronicle, and a school-fellow of James 
Keith who also served the North West Company and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company: there is no trace, however, of any 
brother to Samuel amongst the copies of his will and relevant 
papers? in the Hudson’s Bay Company archives. In fact, 
several affidavits state that Samuel was the eldest child and 
only son of John Black and Mary Leith, and that he was 
followed by two sisters, Ann and Mary. 

That at least one other member of the family had resided in 
Canada is shown by a letter from John Richardson to Samuel 
Black, dated Montreal, May 8, 1804,° and dealing with what 
appears to have been the Canadian estate of yet another uncle, 
recently deceased: “* Two Statements have been sent home of 


2A, 38/24, fo. 185. 2 Ibid. 

3 University of California, Series C, No. 2, Bancroft Collection, Pacific Coast 
Mss. Copy in Provincial Archives, Victoria, British Columbia. 

4A. 36/3; A. 38/23-26. Bik. 3/2; fo..g8- 
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Lfeith] J[amieson] & Co’s affairs—one to Mr. Forbes and the 
other to your Uncle”. 

The uncle who had died in Canada was a member of this 
firm, a Mr. George Leith. He is referred to in a letter of 
April 16, 1852,! from Black’s brother-in-law and one of his 
nephews, jointly, to Sir George Simpson regarding some real 
estate in Canada which had belonged to George Leith and to 
Samuel Black—probably land in the London district of Upper 
Canada on which Black paid, as his account? with the Company 
shows, £1 135. 4d. taxes on two hundred acres in September, 
1836. 

ines described Black as being of enormous stature and 
with a slow and imposing way of speaking, and added that 
‘although he afforded possibly at times some amusement to 
his colleagues, [he] commanded also their universal respect by 
his well recognized good qualities’. From the same source 
we learn that although he had not “ had the advantage of a 
critically correct education he was a man of great mental as 
well as literary attainments’. He had no classical education, 
we are told: if that was the case, then at least he had some 
smattering of classical mythology, either learned at school or 
picked up later, perhaps from reading in the wintertime in 
some isolated post. Trash did not penetrate into Rupert’s 
Land in the early eighteen hundreds: the books and magazines 
at the trading posts were few but good and most of the 
“Commissioned Gentlemen” were well able to appreciate 
them. Again and again in Black’s Rocky Mountain journal 
these classical references appear—though to what extent they 
met with the approbation of “the Hon’ble Committee ” 
history does not record. On June 23, 1824, for example, 
basins of residual glaciers near the foot of Thutade Lake are 
referred to as “‘ resting places for the Naiades”’, while on 
July 20, heading north from Carp Lake, “...in place of 
Arcadian plains & dianas Groves & fountains, we walk in 
Neptune’s Regions always wet & often sinking in the oozie 
Botton. 

As to literary ability, flashes of this undoubtedly appear. 

VAL 36/3 2 A. 16/60, fo. 196. 
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The present writer has seen the Finlay River Sekani (Black’s 
‘“ Thecannies ’’), a harried and downtrodden people who have 
suffered much. Black’s nutshell description of them on June 
14, 1824, at the Fishing Lakes as being “ like Imps staring 
through human materials ”’ falls little short of genius. 

The scenery of the tangled mountain country of the Cassiar 
is ably presented in the journal: two random instances will 
suffice: 


6c 


... advancing a little we came to an abrupt precipice gradually 
sloping into a narrow hollow Valley, the stream in it looking no biger 
than white stripe winding through black Pines & brush wood rendered 
more gloomy by the dark shade of a mountain cast by the declining 
Sra s.c oe 


And on September 9, when he came again, homeward bound, 
to the Falls of the Finlay, Black wrote: ‘‘ The Water is much 
fallen & slips over the Bank of the Fall in a thin smooth sheet 
ikea lawn curtain... .°”’. 


il 


Black entered the fur trade—encouraged in that direction, 
perhaps, by his maternal uncle, George Leith, who was already 
resident in Canada—through the instrumentality of Alexander 
Ellice, father of Edward (“‘ Bear ’’) Ellice.2 Black came to 
Canada in 1802 as a clerk in the X Y Company, and passed 
with that Company’s organisation into the North West 
Company in 1804.3 He had already won for himself a certain 
notoriety for, in the letter already mentioned,* John Richardson 
wrote: “I am sorry that you should have had any words with 
Sir Alexander [Mackenzie], but that was for the moment only, 
and I am persuaded his opinion of your zeal . . . is not thereby 
diminished ’’.® 


ee p. 120. 

2 Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company ... Ordered, 
by The House of Commons, so be Printed, 31 Fuly and 11 August, 1857, p. 328. 

3 Wallace, Docs. Rel. N.W.C., p. 426. 

mee p.\Xxvil. SY 312; 40.08. 
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In the winter of 1804-05 Black was in the Peace River 
country! In May 1805 he returned to Lake Athabaska where 
the North West Company’s Fort Chipewyan on the mainland, 
at the outlet of the lake, faced the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Coal Island post of Nottingham House, Black had evidently 
been specially detailed to wear down the Hudson’s Bay 
Company opposition, to prevent the Indians from trading at 
Nottingham House, and eventually to force the abandonment 
of that post. Peter Fidler was in charge at Nottingham House 
and the details of this campaign of petty annoyances, constant 
harassing and occasional violence are recorded in his journal.? 

Black had been instructed to make a pest of himself and, as 
throughout his life, he was thorough. He flung himself into 
this work with all the energy of youth, and no pestilential trick 
was omitted as being too childish or too small. 

He and his men camped on the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
island, building a ‘‘ watch house” there, and later on rafting 
this building over the water and setting it up within four yards 
of Fidler’s window. Black not only prevented the Indians 
from going to Nottingham House but, when fish were scarce 
and Fidler’s men went duck hunting, Black followed them to 
“ shout & hallow” and scare away the birds. He tore bark 
off the roof of Fidler’s dwelling house 


“ & put it upon the Top of our Chimney which soon took fire, and 
was very near setting the whole House on fire... This Mr. Black 
is the most mischeivous, malicious person I ever saw probably only 
obeying the instructions of his Employers... ”. 


Black thoroughly intimidated Fidler’s men and would force 
his way into the Hudson’s Bay post and insist on examining 
any new shipment from Ile-a-la-Crosse: 


“ I told Mr. Black to behave himself like a man... he told me that 
he did not care a Dam for either me, Mr. McKenzie? or both 
Companies—this is the most malicious, & impudent man I ever saw”. 


* B. 39/a/5®., September 16 and 23, 1804. 


* B. 39/a/5®., and B. 39/a/s2. 
3 James McKenzie, master of the North West Company’s post of Chipewyan. 
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May 1, 1806 “ Mr. Black hallowed very loud at the middle of the 
MONE. 25”. 

May 31, 1806 ... Mr. Black & the French men going round our 
House every night all thro it & making very loud noises & beating on 
the walls of our Dwelling House repeatedly—which alarms & 
disturbs every one within ”.1 


oe 


Worn down by this sort of thing, Fidler abandoned the post 
in June 1806, “ as we are much too few to do any thing at all 
advantageous for the Company”, and withdrew with his 
trading goods to [le-a-la-Crosse. 

The annual meeting of the partners of the North West 
Company was held that year, in July, at Kaministiquia, and 
Black was posted as a clerk to the Athabaska District.2 He 
was to become well known in that region during the next 
fifteen years, and it is thought that Black Lake and Black 
River, connecting Wollaston Lake with the east end of Lake 
Athabaska, were named after him. Disregarding tradition, 
the Canadian Board on Geographical Names has recently 
re-christened the river, and it is now shown on the map as the 
Fond du Lac River. 

On June 21, 1810, the luckless Peter Fidler, now at 
Ile-a-la-Crosse, made an entry in his journal:3 “...at 7 PM 
11 Loaded Canoes of Canadians with two Clerks Messrs. 
Black & Faries arrived here from the Athapescow Country...”’. 
Either then or shortly afterwards arrived Peter Skene Ogden, 
like Black a clerk in the North West Company and a kindred 
spirit—and Fidler’s cup was full. 

The tactics were the same as at Nottingham House. The 
chief of the North Westers, Robert Henry, remained in the 
background while Black and Ogden conducted a systematic 
campaign of bullying and intimidation. They usually went 
about armed—Black favouring gun and pistols and Ogden a 
dagger with which, on one occasion, he slit Fidler’s coat and 
“ pricked ” his body. 

In addition to the usual series of petty irritations the North 
Westers again built a watch-house up against the Hudson’s 
Bay Company buildings: they fired at the Company’s flag and 

1B. 39/a/5°. 2 Wallace, Docs. Rel. N.W.C., p. 219. 3B. 80/a/2. 
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weather vane, cut down their stockades, stole their fishnets, 
made an attack on Fidler, and threatened to starve him out and 
cut off his firewood. They were twenty-six men against 
Fidler’s eight, and they kept the Indians in such a state of 
terror that, when Fidler sent off three men “ in the Little Boat 
to build at the Green Lake ”’ it was sufficient for Black to detail 
one man to follow them, ‘“‘ on purpose to keep Indians from 
coming near as it is well known that even the sight of a 
Canadian will so frighten the Natives as to be frightened of 
speakg. to us”. 

On November 19, 1810, Fidler recorded that: “... Mr. 
Black most solemnly swears that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
shall not get a single skin at the Isle 4 la Crosse—®& that this 
is the resolve of their Company ”. 

And on January 21, 1811, he wrote: 


‘‘ Some people in reading this Journal might very naturally suppose, 
that many of the II] actions that has been done was by people in a state 
of inebriety—but they are very sober people—it is a systematic plan 
that has been laid at the Grand Portage to harrass & distress us & 
determined to expel us from these parts of the Country where they get 
the greater part of their very prime furs at very little expense... ”’. 


On June 4, 1811, Fidler and his men left for Churchill, and 
the Ile-a-la-Crosse post was burnt by the North Westers. 
The campaign had taken less than a year: the technique had 
improved since the Nottingham House days. 

Black remained in the neighbourhood of Lake Ile-a-la- 
Crosse and, under March 28, 1815, James Bird, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s officer in charge at Edmonton House, noted 
in his journal! that news had been received at the North West 
Company’s opposition post of Fort Augustus that a 


‘fatal quarrel had taken place in Feby. last between Mr. Howses? 
Men headed by Mr. Johnston and six of the North West Company’s 
Men headed by Mr. Black in which one Canadian was killed, Mr. 


Johnston was also killed and two of his Men mortally wounded. . . ”. 


1B. 60/a/13. 
* Joseph Howse, in charge of the Hudson’s Bay Company post at Ile-a-la- 
Crosse. See H.B.8., I], 221-3. 
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Black’s conception of loyalty and duty to the North West 
- Company brought him often into personal danger, and it is 
interesting to pause and consider for a moment the rewards for 
which such risks were run. 

The North West Company’s ledger! for 1811-21 is in the 
possession of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Samuel Black’s 
account in this ledger shows a credit balance of 3,442.10 
North West Livres carried forward in 1811. For the years 
1812-16 inclusive Black’s annual salary was fixed at 1,200 
North West Livres. £1 Sterling at that time was worth 134 
North West Livres: Black’s salary was therefore at the rate of 
£90 per annum Sterling. The debit entries show that during 
1813 and 1814 he sent home 682 North West Livres or just 
over £50 Sterling to his mother in Scotland. 

Black left his mark on Lake Ie-a-la-Crosse during those 
Peewivit. G. Ei. Blanchet, D.L:S., F.R.G.s., recently 
investigated the ruins of eight buildings and a palisade on the 
south shore, south of and opposite to the present post. These 
ruins are traditionally known to the local Indians as Fort 
Black, and the age of trees growing on the sites of buildings 
supports the tradition that this fort was built when Black was 
there. 


iv 


The Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at Ile-a-la-Crosse was 
rebuilt and the war between the Companies continued with 
its involved manoeuvres, outbreaks of violence, threats, 
bribery and interference with rival express packets—each party 
complaining bitterly of the other. Then, on March 16, 1817, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s fort of Ile-a-la-Crosse was 
seized by an armed party under the command of Samuel 
Black, acting under a very questionable warrant that had been 


issued by John Thompson, the chief North West Company 


eer Yc 
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officer of that district and a Justice of the Peace. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company men were brought as prisoners to the North 
Westers’ post together with the goods from the plundered 
store.) Four days later, Black and Ogden seized the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s post at Green Lake and removed weapons, 
trade goods, furs and ten canoes: the personnel of the post 
were sent to Ile-a-la-Crosse with an armed guard under the 
command of Black.? 

In the winter of 1817-18 Black was on the Peace River, but 
had returned to Fort Chipewyan on Lake Athabaska by the 
fall of 1818.3 

The Hudson’s Bay Company brigades came in force to Lake 
Athabaska that autumn under Colin Robertson and John 
Clarke. They were well equipped with trade goods and rum, 
and they adopted the old North West Company methods: 
they forced the Indians to trade with them, made them presents 
of rum and, it was alleged by the North Westers, armed them 
with pistols. 

Black promptly took a hand and, amongst other things, 
succeeded in terrorising and turning back two or three Indians 
who were being conveyed to Fort Wedderburn in a Hudson’s 
Bay Company canoe. ‘This so infuriated Robertson that, 
according to the North Westers, he burst out with some wild 
threats: George Keith writing to ““ Angus Shaw & Proprietors 
of the N.W.Co.” from Fort Chipewyan, November 20, 1818,4 
stated that Robertson 


‘ 


‘ was repeatedly heard to say ‘ that before three days elapsed he would 
get all the Canadians cut off or slaughtered, and that he would 
instigate the Natives for this atrocious purpose ’””. 


He went on to say that 


‘“ we deemed ourselves justified in seizing his person and bringing him 
over to our Fort where he has been detained since. ‘This transaction 


1 Papers Relating to the Red River Settlement... Ordered, by The House of 
Commons, to be Printed, 12 Fuly, 1819, “ A general Statement and Report 
relative to the disturbances in the Indian Territories of British North America, 
By W. B. Coltman...”, pp. 242—4. 

2 Ibid. ° H.B.S., Il, 682, 70, 74, 76-8, 83, 85. *'P-3/2, i083 1723 
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was happily effected without the least accident to any one, on the 11th 
Ulto. . .. Both Companies since the above affair have carried on their 
own business in perfect tranquility, the only motive which induced us 
to have recourse to such a disagreeable alternative ”’. 


The plain English of it was that, on the morning of Sunday, 
October 11, while Robertson was reading the funeral service 
over one of his men who had been killed in an accident, 
Samuel Black and Simon McGillivray burst into Fort 
Wedderburn with an armed party, took Robertson prisoner 
and carried him off to Fort Chipewyan. The (soi-disant) 
law-abiding North Westers planned to take him down to 
Montreal the following summer to stand trial for his alleged 
attempts to “‘ raise the Natives to spill blood ”’. 

Black had gone far enough this time to cause his superiors 
some uneasiness. J. G. McTavish, a North West Company 
partner, writing from Peace River, December 22, 1818, said: 


“This is rather a teazing disagreeable affair but considering the 
desperate character of the Man [Robertson] & the facility of putting 
his threats into execution (for I am perfectly convinced that 8 or 10 
pieces of goods rolled into the Chipewyan Camp last fall with a proper 
speech, would have induced them to cut the throats of every one of our 
people) the measure was justifiable & have no doubt must be found so 
in any impartial Court of Justice”. 


And again, in a letter written the following day to Angus 
Shaw,? McTavish said: 


“The taking of Roberston by Black is the affair which has given 
me the most uneasiness of any circumstance that has happened this 
Fall ...it was done so unexpectedly and at a time when business 
pressed very heavy on my hands that I was completely at a nonplus 
how to act—Black is certainly a desperate Character and I am afraid 
will fall a martyr to some of his wild pranks Robertson fired at him 
whilst he held him but fortunately missed ”’. 


Robertson escaped from his captors the following year 
during his enforced journey down to Canada: on September 
16, 1819, he arrived back at Fort Wedderburn, and he 


1B, 3/2, fos. 176d.-177. 2 Ibid., fo. 180-1 80d. 
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observed in a letter to George Moffatt dated September 29, 
1819:1 “ All has been peace and quietness here during the 
summer...I have seen but little of Mr. Black, nor the least 
symptom of a row’’. Black, on his part, was coping as best he 
might with the failing fortunes of the North West Company in 
Athabaska and writing to the agents at Fort William time and 
again for more and better men and greater quantities of trade 
oods. 
: On May 23, 1820, Colin Robertson arrived at Fort 
Wedderburn from Fort St. Mary, Peace River, and on May 24 


he wrote in his journal :? 


““...One Spence a Contstable arrived here a few days ago, with 
warrants against several of the N.W. Coy., for the illegal seizure of 
my person in October 1818... Black unfortunately escaped the day 

I arrived, having drawn his pistol upon the Contstable as he approached 

him ” 

Black left Fort Chipewyan about June 12, and speedily put 
the Rockies between himself and the law: on August 23, 
1820, the Fort St. James journal of the North West Company? 
records that, “... Mr. Black whom it was thought proper to 
cs for this side the Mountain and is at McLeod’s Lake 

. 18 apprehensive of the Opposition [H.B.C.] making their 
appearance here this season. : 

Black came on to Fort St. James and then went to Fraser 
Lake where he spent the fall worrying about the poor salmon 
run of that season. ‘Then either this occupation palled or a 
message was sent to him: on October 24 “... Mr. Black 
arrived [at Fort St. James] this Evening from Fraser’s Lake 

. on his way to Ft. Chipewean, as it is supposed his presence 

will be wanted in the Quarter...”. And on October 27, 

1820, Black left for Fort Chipewyan. 


Vv 


Things were not entirely as they had been on Lake 
Athabaska: a new arrival had appeared upon the scene, a 


LHB.S., 11, 106-7. 2B. 19e/al 2. 2B. 188/a/y. 
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greenhorn accountant, fresh from England but invested with 
an authority not usually entrusted to one so inexperienced in 
the fur trade. This was George Simpson, hitherto a clerk in 
the firm of Graham, Simpson and Wedderburn of 73, Great 
Tower Street, London, in which his uncle, Geddes Mackenzie 
Simpson, was a partner. Simpson had commended himself to 
Andrew Colvile by his energy, tact and firmness of character. 
Andrew Colvile was, at that time, a member of the Committee 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and, impressed by the 
organising ability of his protegé, was instrumental in having 
Simpson sent out via Montreal and the Great Lakes to Red 
River and Norway House with instructions to proceed to the 
Athabaska country, there to acquire experience in the Indian 
trade in order to qualify himself for the assumption of wider 
responsibilities at a later date and as occasion might offer.} 
At that time the North Westers had a warrant out for the 
arrest of William Williams, resident governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s territories: in the event of the arrest taking 
place Simpson was to replace Williams; as things happened, 
however, Williams was not arrested and Simpson spent his 
first winter as factor in charge of the Athabaska District. 

Simpson fell into the new life with all the enthusiasm of a 
schoolboy on holiday. He thoroughly enjoyed the importance 
of his position as representative of the Company and the round 
of social gaieties in Montreal that resulted from this: he was 
also strongly impressed by the desperate nature of his mission 
—assisted to this frame of mind, no doubt (as is always the 
case with the new arrival), by willing friends, bent on extracting 
from the situation such entertainment as it might afford. A 
letter of this period survives, dated from Montreal, April 28, 
1820, to Richard T. Pooler of Reigate, Surrey, in which 
Simpson writes: 


“There is a possibility that I may be obstructed in my Rout as the 
N.W. Coy a band of unprincipled Lawless Marauders stick at nothing 
however desperate to gain their ends; I am however armed to the 
1 H[udson’s] B[ay Company] Sf[eries], Vol. I, pp. 466-7. 

2 The British Columbia Historical Quarterly, April, 1937, “ Three Simpson 
Letters 1815-1820”, p. 121. 
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Teeth, will sell my Life if in danger as dear as possible and never allow 
a North Wester [to] come within reach of my Riffle if Flint Steel & 
bullet can keep him off ”’. 


It was in this heroic spirit that the future governor set 
out for Lake Athabaska, arriving at Fort Wedderburn, on 
Coal Island, one and a half miles from Fort Chipewyan, 
on September 20, 1820. His arrival caused no particular 
sensation: Colin Robertson wrote of him as “‘... one of the 
most pleasant little men I ever met with, full of spirits... ”’,t 
while Wentzel, writing on March 26, 1821, from Fort 
Enterprise,? opined that ““ Mr. Simpson, a gentleman from 
England, last Spring...being a stranger and reputed a 
gentlemanly man, will not create much alarm ’”’, and added, 
“nor do I presume him formidable as an Indian trader ”’ 
Such must have been the general estimate—mistaken but 
natural, for what instinct or second sight could enable these 
men, the “lords of the lakes and the forests’, to see their 
future master in this clerkly little gentleman fresh from 
England? 

On September 20, 1820, the day of his arrival, Simpson 
wrote from Fort Wedderburn :3 


“The No. West have as usual been most insolent... and [have] 
frequently paraded in front of our Gates exhibiting their swords & 
pistols... Black, Laroque and a few other Outlaws & Felons have 
gone to the Mountain ”’. 


The history of that winter is recorded in Simpson’s 
Athabaska Journal: leaving aside, for the moment, the various 
dramatic pronouncements with regard to “‘ miscreants capable 
of the foulest crimes ”’, ““ Murderous plans ”’ and so forth, the 
solid results of the winter’s operations were that, by his energy 
and resourcefulness, Simpson increased the returns of Fort 
Wedderburn by £726 125. 4d. and lowered the expenses of 
the post by £1,054 9s. 11d., acquiring in this short time a 
remarkable knowledge of the country and of the fur trade, and 

LH.BS., Ul, 182. 


2 Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, 1, 140. 
PAB Ong halo. 
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causing the North Westers to suffer a serious reverse at their 
main stronghold, Fort Chipewyan. On May 23, 1821, 
Simpson left Fort Wedderburn for Norway House. 

The anticipated clash with the North Westers, and more 
particularly with “ Black the Outlaw’, did not take place. 
Both Companies had perforce to employ many men of 
doubtful integrity—worthless scamps whose loyalty was not 
worth the proverbial tinker’s curse. Simpson succeeded in 
seducing several of these characters from the North West 
Company’s service and made use of them. One can be certain 
that the process was not entirely one-sided, and that both 
parties had a fairly sound knowledge of what was going on 
behind the opposition stockades. As the winter went on, 
hunger took a hand in the proceedings: Simpson was buoyed 
up by the successful inroads he was making among North 
West Company Indians, by “ Lazette’s derouine ’’! which 
produced five packs of fur, and by the sense of power and 
empire that plans for invading New Caledonia cannot have 
failed to confer; but, even so, hungry men are apt to let 
sleeping dogs lie: each party, knowing its opponents to be 
well armed and determined, refrained from provoking an open 
fight. 

tn fact, there was no longer any point in doing so. The 
council of the North Westers at Fort William in 1820 had 
seen some stormy sessions, but at the end of it at least a strong 
minority inclined towards making terms with the rival 
company; while Ellice and the McGillivrays, the London 
agents of the North West Company, had already opened 
negotiations. And for two seasons now at Chipewyan the 
fortunes of the North Westers, opposed to the more solid 
organisation of the Chartered Company, had been declining: 
letters of May and June 1819 from Black to William 
McGillivray, A. N. McLeod, and Simon McGillivray, agents 
for the North West Company at Fort William, give ample 
proof of this. Black himself refused to admit defeat. “... 1 
am affraid in these troublesome times ”’, he wrote, “ there are 


1 Derouine—a term denoting a trade made at an Indian hunting camp and 
not at the home post. 
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plenty that would have no objections to get out of the fore 
Ranks & we must take Care of those who will remain to stem 
the Current 

Black had to retrieve an increasing weakness in the North 
West Company by personal activity. The warehouses were 
empty: larger outfits were needed and better men to handle 
them: 


“to prevent the Indians from flying in our face We ought to have 
wherewith to furnish them with their necessarys you will therefore see 
the necessity of a good Equipt....”’.? 


and 


“© We havea Mr. Mallett here (Mr. Pherson [McPherson] having 
been calld. to Peace River) such as he is fit only to deliver up the 
Country to Selkirk. We have a Set of men at this place } ought to be 
changed & the other Fourth might be given to Selkirk. We ought to 


have active men... ”’.? 
vl 


Two years after the coalition, on September 8, 1823, 
Governor Simpson wrote from York Factory to Andrew 


Colvile: 


““.. The admission [to the Company’s service] of Black, Ogden & 
Grant has given great satisfaction and I feel highly flattered that so 
much attention has been paid to my recommendation, they will be very 
useful men and will prove they are worthy of the indulgence that has 
been shewn them. Black could at first scarcely look me in the face, he 
recollected my Athabasca Campaign, and never will forget the terrors 


in which he was kept that Winter; we met and parted excellent 
Friends 7 


1F. 3/2, fo. 221, Black to McLeod, dated Fort Chipewyan, June 1, 1819. 

2 Ibid., fo. 218d., Black to Simon McGillivray, dated Fort Chipewyan, June, 
181g. 

3 Ibid., fo. 157., Black to William McGillivray, dated Fort Chipewyan, May, 
1819. 

4 Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, p. 203. 
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There is a faint echo, in this letter, of the early heroic period 
when Simpson could write from Fort Wedderburn, with 
regard to the overdue Giasson and his party, 


(74 


. . . Suspicion points to the villain Black . . . this Outlaw is so callous 


to every honourable or manly feeling that it is not unreasonable to 
suspect him of the blackest acts... ”’.1 


The best record of Black’s actions and inactions in that 
fateful winter of 1820-21 1s to be found in George Simpson’s 
journal, kept from day to day at Fort Wedderburn :? 


1820 


1821 
Fanuary I 


Fanuary 18 


February 17 
March 1 


March 29 


“|... Black (of Villainous celebrity) is at Vermillion 
and expected here about the latter end of the month 
with a considerable force. ..”’. 


“*... Black...is expected in a few days, and is 
to commence open hostilities immediately on his 
attiyals 4.’ 

“... Mr. Back [of the Admiralty Arctic Expedition] 
dined with me today and says that Black made his 
appearance to Breakfast this morning at Fort 
Chipewyan; one of the McGillivrays accompanied him 
from Fort Vermillion: no sooner was Black’s arrival 
announced than the arms were carefully inspected ”’. 
‘|. . Black has this afternoon taken up his quarters at 
the Watch House which portends a Row”. 
“...Simon McGillivray has joined Black & his 
associates at the watch house ”’. 

“ ..it appears that Black & McGillivray have 
discovered that we are prepared to receive them in the 
case of an attack and have therefore abandoned the 
project; they in their turn are now alarmed and much 
on their guard, so that I am apprehensive it would be a 
very dangerous enterprize to attempt arresting Black 
at present.” 


Or, probably, at any other time. From the above entries it 
would seem that the “terrors”’, if any, were not Black’s: 
Simpson’s letter to Colvile would have been written with an 
eye to the latter’s approval and so contained this wishful 

ip) fo. 2 Ibid., passim. 
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memory which had probably already become, in Simpson’s 
mind, the truth. 

If Black was at first unable to look Simpson in the face at 
York Factory in July 1823 it is not difficult to suggest a more 
likely reason: it would not be easy for a man of Black’s 
temperament and his twenty years’ experience in the wild life 
of the fur trade of that time to feel that he owed his living and 
his hopes of advancement to the (as he would see it) upstart 
head of the concern that he had opposed so fiercely and for so 
many years. The simpler and more forthright among the 
North Westers regarded themselves not as beaten men but as 
men who, through no fault of their own, had lost their identity 
and become submerged: John Tod’s Reminiscences of 1821,1 
describing the post-coalition dinner at York Factory, give a 
picture of the North Westers standing apart, not humbly as 
defeated men should, but glaring haughtily at their former 
opponents—eager, in a number of cases, to resume the contest 
there and then. Only Simpson’s tact and the graciousness 
which he could so easily assume (it was with a “ Pray, Mr. 
McIntosh, do me the honour of taking wine with me ”’, that 
he managed to distract the warlike intentions of one furious 
Highlander from a former adversary)—only these saved the 
day on that occasion; and equally, no doubt, they saved it when 
Simpson met with Black. 

These details of this time are of importance since there can 
be little doubt that they affected Black’s later career, and 
perhaps even, by making him persona non grata at York 
Factory and at the council table, indirectly shortened the term 
of his life. Simpson arrived at Fort Wedderburn armed to the 
teeth and prepared for the worst: he had no intention of 
attacking Fort Chipewyan—indeed he noted, several times, 
that the North Westers were both more numerous and also 
men of greater experience than those under his command— 
but he was resolutely prepared to defend his post and the lives 
and property of those in it. And while Black had sense 
enough not to attack Simpson (and especially in a cause that 
was already lost), nevertheless his mere presence at Fort 

1 Copy in Provincial Archives, Victoria, British Columbia. 
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Chipewyan was enough to cause a constant state of alert at 
Fort Wedderburn, and to create in Simpson a lively 
apprehension which cannot but have interfered with normal 
business work and arrangements. We may allow ourselves to 
wonder to what extent that winter of 1820-21 on Lake 
Athabaska affected, subconsciously or otherwise and for ever 
afterwards, Simpson’s appreciation of Black and the relations 
between the two men. The future governor’s dignity had been 
threatened and it would be difficult for a man of his precise 
character to forget this completely. Ogden, whose record of 
hostility most closely parallels Black’s, was never in personal 
opposition to Simpson and one notes that, later on, he was 
received more generously into the fold. 

ine his ~~“ Character Book of 1832, Governor George 
Simpson recorded: 


[Chief Trader Samuel Black] “No. 11 About 52 years of Age. 
The strangest Man I ever knew. So wary & suspicious that it is 
scarcely possible to get a direct answer from him on any point, and 
when he does speak or write on any subject so prolix that it is quite 
fatiging to attempt following him. A perfectly honest man and his 
generosity might be considered indicative of a warmth of heart if he 
was not known to be a cold blooded fellow who could be guilty of any 
cruelty and would be a perfect Tyrant if he had power. Can never 
forget what he may consider a slight or insult, and fancies that every 
man has a design upon him. Very cool, resolute to desperation, and 
equal to the cutting of a throat with perfect deliberation: yet his word 
when he can be brought to the point may be depended on. A Don 
quixote in appearance ghastly, raw boned and lanthorn jawed, yet 
strong vigorous and active. Has not the talent of conciliating Indians 
by whom he is disliked, but who are ever in dread of him, and well they 
may be so, as he is ever on his guard against them and so suspicious that 
offensive and defensive preparation seem to be the study of his Life 
having Dirks knives & loaded Pistols concealed about his person and in 
all directions about his Establishment even under his Table cloth at 
Meals and in his Bed. He would be admirably adapted for the Service 
of the North West coast where the Natives are so treacherous were it 
not that he cannot agree with his colleagues which renders it necessary 
to give him a distinct charge. I should be sorry to see a man of such 


LA. 34/2, fos. 12d.-13d. 
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character at our Council board. ‘Tolerably well Educated and most 
patient and labourous in whatever he sets about, but so tedious that it is 
impossible to get through business with him ”. 


Simpson’s statements should not always be accepted without 
examination: his well-known graciousness of manner could be 
swiftly assumed for business purposes and dropped as easily, 
and he wrote sometimes as a man might who found it more 
easy to make a censorious, captious remark than a pleasant one. 
In his despatch to the Governor and Committee! dealing with 
his 1828 journey to the Columbia, to take one example, he 
wrote: 


‘Thompsons River, so named in honor of Mr. David Thompson 
the Astronomer, who modestly claims the merit of its discovery altho’ 
he was never within 300 Miles of its Waters, now for the first time 
bore whites on its surface ”’. 


The truth of the matter is that Thompson has left no claim that 
he discovered or even saw the Thompson River: it was Simon 
Fraser who named it in his honour in 1808.2 

Alexander Ross, the future historian of the fur trade in the 
Columbia, also took his turn in the pillory. Of him Simpson 
wrote? that he was “ self sufficient’ and “ empty headed ”’, 
adding that his “ reports are so full of bombast and marvellous 
nonsense that it is impossible to get at any information that 
can be depended on from him”. Yet Ross wrote the best 
surviving account of the early Snake expeditions, while the 
expedition that he led in person had been, until then, the most 
successful. Simpson, Ross claimed, wrote him “a letter of 
thanks on the success of the expedition ”’, was always pleasant 
and courteous to his face, and showed him so much kindness 
in later life at Red River that The Fur Hunters of the Far West 
was dedicated, by its grateful author, “to Sir George 


Simpson ”’. 
Ogden, too, makes his bow in the ‘“‘ Character Book ”’ in 
oe - es 
1832. “ His ambition ”’, writes Simpson, ‘‘ knows no bounds 


1 H[udson’s] B[ay Company] S[eries], Vol. X, p. 33. 
® Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, 1, 183. 
° Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, p. 46. 
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and his conduct and actions are not influenced by any good or 
honorable principle. In fact I consider him one of the most 
unprincipled men in the Indian Country. ..”. 

With this, and further comments, one may contrast 
Simpson’s letter to Ogden’s brother Henry in 1854,! after 
Ogden’s death: 


‘ 


‘...few persons I believe knew him so well or esteemed his 
friendship more highly than myself—our regard for each other had 
been the growth of years, on my side increasing as I became more & 
more intimately acquainted with his character and worth: his loss to 
me is greater than I am well able to express. ..”’. 


That is very beautifully put, and the sentiments exceed in 
warmth of feeling those usually found in a routine letter of 
condolence. But one is left wondering which of the two is 
genuine—the censure or the eulogy? 


Vil 


Sometime in 1821 Black was presented by his old associates 
and partners with a ring, on which was engraved: “ To the 
most worthy of the worthy Northwesters ”’.2. His movements 
at the time of, and immediately after, the coalition are obscure. 
In a letter to Simpson dated Fort George, Columbia River, 
April 3, 1822,3 Chief Factor J. D. Cameron (himself a former 
North Wester) wrote: 


“*.. Moreover I have reason to believe should Ogden and Black go 
out of the Country they will not [agree] to the arrangements intended 
for them last year. Hence we might soon expect an Opposition in the 
Columbia. ... But this is merely an opinion of my own, I have no 
authority for saying so...” 


From that last remark it would seem that Black had been in 
touch with Ogden;* and that Cameron had knowledge of their 


1 H[udson’s] B[ay Company] S[eries], Vol. XIII, p. Ixxviu. 

2 Bancroft, History of the Northwest Coast, 11, 510. Dy vii omoece: 

4 Ogden, by request, continued to manage the Thompson River post until the 
spring of 1822. He left Walla Walla for York Factory with John Haldane on 
April 23, no mention being made of Black. 
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plans but wished to clear himself officially from any association 
with them. He received no thanks for his pains from Simpson 
whose policy it was that any move to re-admit Black and Ogden 
must come from himself and from the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and who would not tolerate the formation of any party to 
petition the Committee for that purpose. At the same time 
his own mind was probably already made up: two such men of 
proved energy and ability, and with their length of experience 
in the fur trade, were too valuable to lose, and even more 
valuable if there was any danger of their entering into 
opposition. And here one may wonder—opposition in 
association with whom? with the American trappers? or with 
the ships of the free traders who had been coming to the west 
coast at least since the turn of the century?? 

Black and Ogden must have eventually decided to put their 
case before the former London agents of the North West 
Company and so, through them, to the Governor and 
Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company—and, if necessary, 
to put it in person. This decision was probably reached not 
immediately, on the Columbia, but by degrees: first they went 
east to Canada, On June 15, 1322,° they varrived aac 
Cumberland House, leaving there the next day. On June 254 
they left Fort Alexander (Bas de la Riviére) for Fort William— 
“on their way out to Canada ’’, Simpson says in a letter® to 
Colvile. 

In the course of the winter of 1822-23 Black and Ogden 
went to England. It is known that Ogden went to London® 
but there is no record of Black’s visit, nor, indeed, of his 
journey, except an entry in the York Factory journal of 
1822-23, ° July 12 [1823] .. arrived .o 2 Sami, Blackay-an 
from England (via Canada)”, and a remark in a letter from 


* George Simpson to Andrew Colvile, dated York Factory, August 16, 1822, 
H.B.C. Archives, Copies of Selkirk Papers, No. 112, fo. 637. 

*C. L. Andrews, The Story of Alaska (Caldwell, Idaho, 1947), p. 66. 

3B. 49/a/38. SBalal es 

5 George Simpson to Andrew Colvile, dated York Factory, August 16, 1822. 
H.B.C. Arch., Copies of Selkirk Papers, No. 112, fo. G97 

§ H.B.S., XIII, xx—xxiv. 
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Colvile to Simpson dated from London, March 10, 1823.1 
This letter is also interesting in that it set the official tone for 
the admission of Black, Ogden and Cuthbert Grant into the 
Company. 


‘ 


‘... This [i.e., the admission] has been done in a great measure in 
consequence of your recommendation & from your representing that 
they had rather been the instruments than the contrivers of mischief. 
It was difficult however to get over the former exclusion on the score 
of principle and consistency and we could not hear of any 
recommendation or influence of the Gents. of the 2d. part [i.e., the 
North West Company] but did it of our own good will and pleasure 
and in part from a conviction that whatever might have been 
their delinquency they were not a bit worse than many who had been 
admitted in the first arrangements. I have not yet seen any of these 
CN. ..5 


That last remark implies that all three were in England, 
with a suggestion that interviews were to take place. 

A draft of a letter,2 headed Montreal, October, 1822, has 
been found in a folder of North West Company letters. This 
letter, from its style—it contains the word “ zeal ”’, a favourite 
word with Black, no less than eight times, “ exertions ”’ thrice, 
and “skulking”’, which frequently drew Black’s contempt, 
twice—and from its matter, seems to be Black’s. If so, it sets 
forth, in a very manly and very honest fashion, his claim to 
re-admission into the fur trade, on the grounds that “... one 
who acted honestly and zealously against them [l1.e., the 
Hudson’s Bay Company], will act as honestly and zealously 
for them, when occasion may require it’. 

At a meeting of the Board “ for consulting and advising on 
the Management of the Trade ’’? on February 27, 1823:4 


““... The Board then took into consideration the several Letters 
refered to them by the Committee [of the Hudson’s Bay Company], 
and the application of Messrs. Ogden & Black and likewise the 
assignment by Messrs. William McGillivray, Simon McGillivray & 


1B. 239/a/131, and H.B.C. Arch., Copies of Selkirk Papers, No. 112, fos. 
647-8. 
4 F. 3/2, fos. 236~7. & Seep. xual; A Anas), fos 20d. 
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Edward Ellice to them of two of the three shares of the Profits under 
the 4th Article of the Deed Poll, to facilitate their admission into the 
Service. 

Recommended that Messrs. Ogden & Black be appointed Clerks of 
the 1st Class in the Northern Factory, with a Salary equivalent to the 
Amount of a Chief Trader’s Share to be paid them out of the said 
assigned Shares. ..”’. 


Duplicate letters, dated Hudson’s Bay House, London, 
March 6, 1823,! were sent to Black and Ogden informing 
them of this, and adding that the Governor and Committee 


‘“« .. have suggested to the Council that they should recommend you 
to be admitted a Chief Trader from the 1st June 1821 in which case 
a Commission will be sent to you accordingly ”. 


IV THE PROJECG 
1 


To impress the home government with its zeal in furthering 
the exploration of new territories, the Company in 1824 was 
anxious 


“to show ... that no exertion is wanting on our part to secure to the 
mother country by discovery as much of this vast continent and the 
trade thereof as possible ’’.” 


There was, too, a necessity to extend the sphere of trade in 
order to forestall Russian penetration. But the genesis of 
Black’s Finlay River exploration is to be found in a single 
sentence in a letter from Governor Simpson to Chief Trader 
Alexander Roderick McLeod, then of the Mackenzie River 
District. The letter is dated January 2, 17323) and anes 
Simpson says, 


“The Athabasca Department and indeed the country generally, 
which has for any length of time been established, is I am concerned to 
learn, much impoverished, and if we expect to make profits, we must 
TA. (6/20, fo; 68; 

2 D. 4/3, fo. 83, Simpson to Black dated York Factory, July 25, 1824. 
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study Economy in every point of view, and extend the Trade to 
Countries, hitherto unexplored. . . ””.1 


The mantle of the North West Company, its need to push 
forward into new country, had now fallen upon the older 
Company—and by providing employment at a safe distance 
from York Factory for inconvenient but extremely capable 
men such as Black and Ogden, the furtherance of this policy 
might be made to kill two birds with a single stone. 

In this same letter of January 2, 1823, Simpson broached 
the subject of the Finlay exploration. It was not Black, 
however, but Chief Trader Peter Warren Dease? who was to 
be the leader. Simpson was writing from Chipewyan and had 
thoroughly discussed the project at that post with Chief Factor 
Haward Smith and with Dease “..:.and the result is’, he 
wrote, 


“that the latter Gentleman has undertaken a very interesting, and I 
should hope, important expedition, next summer, the Country laying 
to the West of the Mountain, through which by Indian report there is a 
water communication running parallel with McKenzie’s River... ”’. 


What that “ water communication ’’ may have been that 
the Indians had tried to describe is now pure speculation. It 
may have been the Kechika or, ranging further afield, the 
Indians may have been talking about the Yukon. There was 
some misunderstanding and it led to some very muddled 
thinking—and to complicated, though vague, instructions to 
Dease,® and, later on, to instructions to Black that were even 
tess clear. 

For the moment, however, the plan was that Dease would 
start from Fort St. John in June 1823, with a party of ten. 
He was not to wait for open water at Chipewyan but was to 
travel up the Peace “ by Ice” and was to outfit at Dunvegan 
and Fort St. John; in this way he would avoid between five 
and six hundred miles of upstream canoe travel on the Peace, 
part of which mileage would inevitably have had to be dealt 


1D. 4/2, fos. 18d.—20d. 2 For a biography see H.B.8., III, 434. 

3D. 4/2, fos. 26d.—27d., Simpson to Dease, dated Dunvegan, February 9, 
1823. . 
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with in flood time. He was “‘ to ascend Findlay’s branch to 
the Source in the Mountain...” and from there make a 
portage “‘...of 3 or 4 Leagues to Bear’s Lake, which empties 
itself on the West side of the hight of Land...”’. From that 
place, Simpson hoped, Dease would find a water communication 
leading in the direction he wished to travel. It is implied, 
though not stated, that the exploration is to be to the north- 
westward: it is to be parallel with the main direction of the 
Rockies, parallel with the Mackenzie. Dease was to go 


“« _. as far as the season admits, which may probably be until you get 
to about the latitude of Riviere au Liard, and then recross it [1.e., the 
Mountain], so as to fall on the head Waters of that Stream, or 
any other leading into McKenzies River...it affords me great 
satisfaction, that you undertake the Mission with so much zeal, as I 
do not know any Gentleman in the Country better qualified for an 
enterprise of such importance’. 


But the mission which received so fair a blessing from the 
Governor never set out from Chipewyan. On March 22, 
1823, Dease wrote to Simpson that 


‘““.. the advanced state of the Season at which your letter came to 
hand, with the few days necessary to take the People’s Arrangements 
... have rendered it impracticable for us to reach Dunvegan on the 
TeGreaiee 


He went on to mention the poor condition of the sled dogs at 
the fort and the unusual depth of snow that winter on the 
Peace River, and ended by saying “ I have reluctantly deftered 
it for this Season . . . owing, he explained, to the Governor’s 
own views on the uselessness of starting from Chipewyan after 
the spring break-up. 

On June 6, 1823,? Dease wrote again to Simpson saying 
that the season eventually “‘ turned out such that had we been 
provided with Voyaging Animals [dogs] we could have 
reached the point of destination...”. Other things also, 
however, seem to have been against an early start. Towards 


»”? 


the end of this letter there is mention of the ‘‘ Nahannies ”’, 


1 Tbid. 2D. 4/117, fos. 53d.—54. 3D. 4/117, fo. 57-574. 
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and incipient signs of the confusion that was to arise later 
between the Indians of the South Nahanni River, North West 
Territories, and those to whom Black refers as “ the trading 
Nahannies ”’. Furthermore, Dease had been in communication 
with Chief Trader William Connolly from New Caledonia and 
it began to look, judging by the end of this June 6 letter, as if 
the unknown river to which it was hoped the Finlay would give 
access might prove to be the Stikine. 

Finally Simpson wrote from York Factory, on July 14, 
fe23, to Dease: 


‘The reasons you assign for not proceeding on this mission at such 
an advanced period of the season, are satisfactory, and the postponement 
of it under all circumstances, I consider highly judicious. 

‘The Council have reconsidered this subject and resolved on putting 
the charge of the expedition under Mr. Blacks management, your 
services being considered necessary in Athabasca, to which District 
you are appointed ”.1 


It will be remembered that Black had arrived at York 
Factory from England only two days previously, on July 12.” 
Either they lost no time in getting rid of him or else Simpson 
had now found the man he really wanted. Both, most 
probably. Support of the latter contention is to be found in a 
letter to Andrew Colvile, dated from York Factory, September 
8, 1823,% in which the Governor says 


‘“‘T have started him [Black] on an Expedition which excites some 
interest and will be no sinecure, to explore the Country on the West 
side of the Mountain north from Babine Lake in New Caledonia as 
far as practicable: it has occupied my attention for these last two years 
but could not succeed in procuring any one to undertake it... ””. 


Dease was not to be given a second chance of leading the 
Finlay exploration. His postponement of it may have been 
more of a disappointment than the Governor had cared to 
admit. Another North Wester was now in command and 
Dease was attached, a year later, to the Franklin expedition.* 

ae 7A) 2, £0: 57; aise paxil. 

3 Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, p. 203. 

4D. 4/3, fo. 85, Simpson to Dease, dated York Factory, July 26, 1824. 
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Black’s official appointment to the leadership of the Finlay 
expedition is to be found in the Minutes of Council already 
quoted The Governor and Committee in London were 
made acquainted with this appointment in a report from 
Governor Simpson dated from York Factory, September 8, 
1823.2 In this report they were informed that Black was to 


“pass the winter at St. Johns in Peace [River], where he will 
make the necessary preparations for his journey by securing Hunters 
and Guides and picking up all the information that can be collected 
from the Slave Tribes of Finlays Branch frequenting that Post... ”. 


Black seems to have done this to some purpose, for at no 
point in his travels and in no place in his journal does he 
appear to have been looking for any river that would lead him 
north-westward to the Arctic Ocean. It was rather a river 
flowing to the westward (Schadzué, Thetadzué, the Stikine) 
that occupied his thoughts once he had reached the height of 
land.® 

To the north Black expected to find, sooner or later, 
branches of the Liard; and he was confirmed in this belief by 
what the Indians told him at Carp Lake. Various notes, 
together with details taken from a map of Keith’s* and 
entered in the field note books, show that Black had collected 
all the available data on the Liard before leaving the Rocky 
Mountain Portage establishment. Communication from that 
post and from Fort St. John northwards to the Liard is easy: 
there was no reason why a good deal should not have been 
known at those posts about the big tributary of the Mackenzie. 

Though the headwaters of the Liard had not been explored 
at that time, one thing would be known for certain to the men 
of Mackenzie Forks and Fort de Liard, with their knowledge 
of the habits of rivers: they would know that, for the Liard 
to pick up the vast amount of water that it carried, it would 
have to reach a long way back—that is to say that it would have 


1 See pp. xvili-ix. 2 D. 4/86, fo. so-sod. 3Seep.1r4. 4 See p. lxxvi. 
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to drain a very big country and have big tributaries coming in 
from all sides. They knew that it came from “ beyond the 
Mountain ’”’ and from a warmer (and consequently far-off) 
country, since it is the Liard that smashes the lower Mackenzie 
ice each May.t In this way, and even without exploration, it 
could be reasoned that west of the Rockies lay the great basin 
of the upper Liard. Black, in spite of Simpson’s theories as 
expressed to Dease, was probably under no illusions: he would 
know that, when he climbed out of the Finlay basin in a north- 
westerly direction, the probability was that he would find the 
river system of the Liard in his way. The problem with which 
he was actually confronted as he penetrated further and 
further north was the sorting out of the Liard headwaters from 
those of the Stikine. 

From Simpson’s report to the Governor and Committee® 
and other sources already quoted it appears that Black was 
expected, as Dease had been, to winter at one of the Mackenzie 
posts. With this in view, the letter from Simpson of July 25, 
1824,? presented Black with two conflicting alternatives: if, 
when he had reached the Mackenzie, 


““,.the disturbed state of the Coys. affairs in Peace River requires 
your presence in that quarter we are confident that your valuable 
services will be forthcoming. ..””. 


And then a somewhat abrupt turn in the opposite direction: 


“You will be surprised to learn that Capt. Franklin is about to 
undertake another voyage of discovery towards the arctic regions, he 
comes out next season via Canada, purposes wintering at Bears Lake 
and then descend McKenzie’s River for the purpose of coasting to the 
westward as far as Icy Cape, we however expect that you will have the 
start of him and throw some light on this interesting subject before he 
can accomplish the voyage . . . we therefore expect if any prospect of 
success remains that you will renew the voyage as soon as the season 
admits, and that the Frozen Ocean will be the boundary of your 
researches to the North West ”’. 


1 Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 1954, R. M. Patterson, “ Fort Simpson, 
McKenzie’s River ”, pp. 239-52. 
2D. 4/86, fo. 50-sod. 21) 4/310. 83. 
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These last instructions covered a lot of ground. From 
Dunvegan on the Peace to the forks of the Kechika and the 
Liard is four hundred miles as the crow flies—and nobody is 
ever fortunate enough to travel as the crow flies. That was as 
far, roughly as Simpson had expected Dease to get in one 
season. 

From the Kechika Forks to Icy Cape is about 1,200 miles— 
also in an air line. Had Black ever reached the Mackenzie 
and received this letter! there we might well have looked for an 
echo of the words written in that furthest camp on the 
Turnagain—"...I1 wish I had wings to go & see...”’.? 

One further sentence from the letter under consideration is 
worth noting here. “TI shall be glad to hear from you next 
season ’’, the Governor wrote, ‘‘ and will feel obliged by your 
giving me a full and particular account of everything worthy of 
remark that may come under your observation... ”’. 

Simpson was to discover that, where Black was concerned, 
many things were worthy of remark, and few escaped his 
observation. 
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That Simpson eventually came to a truer estimation of the 
real position and of the difficulties involved is to be seen from 
the following letter to the Governor and Committee dated 
from York Factory, August 10, 1824,° 


“... Rocky Mountain Expedition. This expedition under the 
command of Mr. Black and consisting of himself a Clerk, & 6 men 
started from Peace River at the opening of the navigation. The object 
therefore is to explore the Rocky Mountains and West side thereof 
from the Babine country New Caledonia by following the direction of 
the mountain to the Frozen Ocean. According to the report of some 
Indians who visit McKenzies River from the neighbourhood of the 
Mountain, and who bring various articles of Russian Manufacture 
which they receive in barter from Tribes inhabiting the west side 
thereof, we are given to understand that this country is rich in Furs, 
but as they bring very few to the Establishments we either suppose that 


DSC, 211,11, 2 anee Oak 7a) 3D. 4/87, fo. 54-54d. 
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their reports are exaggerated or that they are not expert hunters, we 
are in hopes however from Mr. Blacks enterprising character that he 
will throw some light on this important subject and introduce us to a 
new and valuable branch of Trade. “The undertaking is considered 
dangerous on account of the smallness of his party and our total 
ignorance of the natives, the country through which he has to pass 
moreover is supposed to be rugged difficult of access and through which 
we are led to beleive there is no water communication, so that his 
progress must necessarily be slow, and from the thinness of its 
population we fear it is not productive in large Animals, which may 
expose his party to great privations; we think ’tis probable he may 
recross the mountain in the Autumn and fall on the head waters of the 
River au Liard so as to pass the winter at some of the Establishments in 
Mackenzies River, and renew his voyage in Spring, but in the event of 
his presence being considered necessary in Peace River for the purpose 
of assisting to suppress the ferment that exists in that quarter, I have 
requested him to proceed thither in the course of the winter ”’. 


There was now, quite plainly, no shadow of doubt in the 
mind of the Governor, that Black, the former outlaw “‘ of 
Villainous celebrity ”’,! once his loyalty had been given to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, was the man to lead (and at times, as 
it proved, to drive) this expedition into the wild uplands of the 
Cassiar country. 

Doubt came, in the form of a not unreasonable criticism, 
from an entirely different quarter. The news of Black’s 
appointment penetrated to the lower Mackenzie and on 
March 1, 1824, W. F. Wentzel? wrote from there: 


“This plan appears to me to be wild and injudicious, because Mr. 
Black is unable to ascertain by observation in what latitude or longitude 
he may find himself in, and when it would be proper for him to desist 

_ from prosecuting his travels beyond the necessary limits, so as to have a 
sufficient time to get to MacKenzie’s River. In my humble opinion, 
I think he should have taken his route down Mackenzie’s River and 
recross the Rocky Mountains, from thence to the river in question and 
then stem the current of it. This would have afforded him more time 
as the further he went to the southward, the later the Fall would be ”. 


Sh .6.y 1, 201. 
2 Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, W. F. Wentzel to 
the Hon. Roderic McKenzie, p. 151. 
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Westwards, up the Liard from Fort Simpson, the courses of 
the rivers beyond the Rockies were, in Wentzel’s day, largely 
a matter of conjecture based on Indian report. And, indeed, 
long afterwards; for, in November 1840 we find Chief 
Factor J. L. Lewes writing from Fort Simpson of a large, new 
river that had been discovered by Mr. Robert Campbell— 
‘“.. from its course and magnitude Mr. C. judges it to be the 
long sought for Colville...”.2—and planning its further 
exploration. Men had mapped out these unseen rivers in their 
minds and named them even before they were found. 

A century and a quarter of exploration, surveying and map 
making has gone by since Black set out, and results have 
proved that the route he actually followed was the only one 
which could permit, in one season, of a visit to the source of the 
Finlay and of a reconnaissance into the country to the 
north-westward. 

As to Wentzel’s main objection—that Black was unable to 
ascertain his position by means of observation—tt 1s interesting 
to note from the journal how closely the estimates of a man 
accustomed to travel in wild country can come to the map 
readings of today. 

On May 26 Black passed the mouth of the Ingenika River 
and noted in the journal that “ from the enterence of Finlays 
Branch to this Fork may be about §s5—60 Geographical Miles 
in a straight Line Course N.W....”. Itis just over 56 miles. 

On July 28, estimating the mileage from a camp north of 
the Stikine River to the point of departure from Thutade Lake, 
Black noted that “‘ between Carp Lake & this River are about 
25-30 Geol Miles straight & from Carp Lake to Thutade as 
many...”. Lhe first distance is slightly over the mark, 
probably owing to the extremely difficult going, and the 
second a little under, but the total on the map is 56 miles and 
it would be difficult, in that type of country to make a closer 
estimate. 

Finally, writing in camp on August 14, the day after he had 

IOCERD a 7 1 itt 

* Glazebrook, The Hargrave Correspondence, J. L. Lewes to James Hargrave, 
dated Fort Simpson, November, 1840, p. 327. 
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crossed, without realising it, the Stikine-Liard divide, Black 
said: 

‘““ Employed the day in bringing up my reckoning as correct as can 
be expected from the Log Book & computation of miles by conjecture, 
more over pricking off miles on a chart on a small scale will always 
extend the distance too far & nothing correct can be expected without 
an observation, however by my a/c I find we are about 120 Geo. 


? 


Miles in a straight Line from our departure from Thutade. ..”’. 


He had “ extended his distance too far’’ by 7 miles: he was 
113 miles from the cached canoe on the banks of Thutade—a 
truly remarkable feat of reckoning, even after allowing for 
errors which may have cancelled each other. 


Vi bE Riv Rk AND THE. COUNTRY 


The term “ Lower Finlay ”’ may be applied to that part of 
the river which lies between Finlay Forks, where the Finlay 
and Parsnip meet to form the Peace River, and the junction 
with Fox River—the “considerable forks’? which Black 
passed on June 1, 1824. The outstanding feature of this part 
of the river is that it flows in the Rocky Mountain Trench,1 
which runs almost to the Liard River in the north-west and 
down into the State of Montana in the south-east. About nine 
hundred miles of this valley lie within the boundaries of 
British Columbia, and in it lie the courses of major rivers. 
Geologists are not in agreement as to the origins of this great 
valley—nor does it seem possible to apply any one set of causes 
to its whole length. It is usually considered to be related to 
the Tertiary uplift which produced the Rocky Mountains, 
“|. . but it seems certain that there has been faulting along the 
Mme ot the Trench, regardless of the effect of the Rocky 
Mountain uplift or the possible localization marginal to an old 
land mass; the nature of the faulting is unknown ”’.? 

1 See The Beaver, J. L. Robinson, “ The Rocky Mountain Trench ”’, pp. 36-9. 

2M. S. Hedley and Stuart S. Holland, Reconnaissance in the area of Turnagain 


and Upper Kechika Rivers. Northern British Columbia (British Columbia 
Department of Mines, Bulletin No. 12, 1941), pp. 21-5. 
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The north-westerly three hundred miles of the Trench lie 
practically in a dead straight line—as straight as a feature of 
this magnitude can ever be—and in this straight, wide valley 
flows the Lower Finlay. The valley floor is flat and composed 
of alluvium washed out by the river from the glacial gravels 
and sands of the benches. The Finlay meanders at will in 
these alluvial deposits, changing its course with every June 
high water, tearing down its banks and with them the forest, 
only to drop the gravel and the silt and the trees in the first 
favourable place, thus building up its tremendous driftpiles 
and, below them, more land on which to grow more trees: in 
this way the Lower Finlay creates the problems with which 
Black’s party had to deal—islands; monstrous piles of dead 
trees with the river driving into them; fast, sliding water, and 
dangerous bends where the river races through dead forests of 
snags and sunken, waterlogged trees. The general course of 
the river here is parallel with the north-west—south-east 
strike of the Rockies: there are no rock exposures and no 
rapids except at Deserters’ Canyon where Deserters’ Peak 
flings a barrier spur of conglomerate across the path of the 
river. 

At the mouth of Fox River the valley which contains the 
main stream of the Finlay turns aside from the Trench which 
is, from this point to Sifton Pass, occupied by the Fox or 
Tochieca: the traveller passes round the foot of Prairie 
Mountain and then turns once more north-westward, in a 
course parallel with the great valley. ‘‘ The current gradually 
increases and twelve miles above the mouth of the Tochieca its 
[the Finlay’s] navigation, except at very low water, is practically 
stopped by a long canyon”’.! The Finlay here is cutting its 
way through the Cassiar Mountains, or their south-easterly 
extension, and is consequently involved with their complex 
rock system which is the cause of the canyons and rapids which 
Black, and ninety years later, F. C. Swannell, dealt with so 
successfully. And, so far as is known, no other parties have 
ever gone by water round the Big Bend of the Finlay. 


1 McConnell, “‘ Report on an Exploration of the Finlay and Omenica Rivers ”’, 


p. 20C, 
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The Fishing Lakes occupy part of an old lake basin: the 
current here slackens and the shores are flat and muddy. 
From the lakes onwards the river is a fast, clear stream, 
flowing over gravel bars and with many islands until the rock 
outcrops again and the falls and rapids below Thutade Lake 
are reached. That lake is the true source of the Mackenzie: 
from it to the Beaufort Sea the water must travel 2,362 miles. 
The lake is 3,625 feet above sea level? and so, in order to reach 
it from the Rocky Mountain Portage Establishment, where 
the Peace River is at an altitude of 1,567 feet, Black’s men had 
to raise their canoe, by pole, line and portage, some 2,058 feet 
up the hill of water that lay between.? 

The country which Black was ordered to explore was the 
very backbone of what is now the Cassiar district of British 
Columbia—the remote upland in which the Stikine, the Finlay 
and the southern headwaters of the Liard take their rise. It is 
possible to pass easily, and without crossing any outstanding 
divide, between these different interlocking river systems, and 
Black’s doubt and confusion in his entry of August 17? can be 
easily understood, the more so when one recalls that in 1824 
the course of a mighty river such as the Yukon was still 
unknown and even its existence only suspected. Black’s party 
had crossed, on July 14 and without realising it, from the 
Stikine basin to that of the Mackenzie: only towards the end 
of the trip, after much consideration and much balancing of 
one factor against another, does he seem to come to the 
conclusion that the river from which he turned back on August 
18 was probably a tributary of the Liard, which is, itself, the 
West Branch of the Mackenzie. In considering the name 


1 Province of British Columbia. Annual Report of the Lands and Survey 
Branches of the Department of Lands for 1931 (Victoria, 1932), F. C. Swannell, 
“Triangulation Survey, Cassiar District’, p. Z47. 

2 See Map Sheet 94D, National Topographic Series, ““ McConnell Creek ” 
(Canada, Department of National Defence, 1952), Ist edition. 

3 About 225 feet of this fall is in the Rocky Mountain Canyon of the Peace 
River—the elevation of the Peace at the west end of the portage being 1,792 feet. 
(Peace River District (British Columbia Department of Lands, Bulletin No. 25, 
Land Series, 1949)). 


4 See pp. 171-4. 
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which Black gave to the northward-flowing stream by which 
his furthest camp was made, a hint as to its origin may be seen 
on the map of Alaska: at the head of Cook Inlet, originally 
Cook’s River, there is to be found a river “ which ”’, wrote 
Captain Cook on June 1, 1778, “I shall distinguish by the 
name of River Turnagain”’. Black had evidently read Cook’s 
Voyages and it may be that the river in Alaska from which 
Captain Cook turned back in 1778 stood godfather in 1824 to 
Black’s river of the Cassiar country. 

Except for the advent of the aeroplane and the fact that the 
Indians of those parts now have horses, the Finlay-Stikine 
upland is as remote today as it was in Black’s time. No road 
comes near it and no trading post has ever been established 
there. The Skeena being impracticable, and the Stikine 
barred by its canyons and cascades, which begin a short 
distance above Telegraph Creek and through which even the 
salmon cannot pass, the only remaining route by water for 
canoes and goods to reach Thutade Lake is by the Finlay. And, 
the Finlay being what it is, one is surprised, not that it never 
became an avenue of the fur trade, but that its passage was ever 
effected at all. 

However, by various shifts and devices, in cold weather and 
battling the full weight of the Finlay flood, the Rocky 
Mountain Expedition of 1824 somehow made its way. Only 
skilled and capable men could have done it at this stage of 
water: numbers here were a help, and the fact that the 
comparatively light birch-bark canoe could be portaged round 
some of the major obstacles also made for success. 

Under such adverse conditions of weather and water, 
danger attended almost every move—but it remained for the 
upper part of the river, towards Thutade Lake, to provide the 
ultimate test cf determination and courage. Here Black’s 
crew, working as one man, performed on June 18 what was 
probably their most daring feat. They brought the canoe up 
to the head of an island and so to the point of the inevitable 
driftpile that always crowns such islands. Few things are more 
dangerous on water than the drive of a powerful river into the 
chaos of logs, uprooted trees and beaver cuttings that 
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accumulates in such a place as this; yet, balancing the canoe 
between the two currents that devided on the driftpil e, and 

“ making a strong Effort”, they somehow poled, padd! ed and 
shoved themselves across - the main shore and slack water— 
“had we missed our aim here & gone down its most probable 
we would have gone no farther”’. That, and the occasion on 
September 12 when “ the Canoe was sweept about broad side 
driving down the strong stream bearing on the Cascade ’”’, 
seem to have been their two most hazardous moments in a 
dangerous voyage—and in this second instance they were only 
saved by Black’s quick decision and prompt orders. 


VI THE LEADER 


Desperate ventures are best placed in the charge of 
desperate men. Those who fit neatly into the routine of an 
old-established trading post, who are content with a humdrum 
business life or who venerate the jargon and the ponderous 
processes of the law, are best left at home. 

In a letter of December 23, 1818, from J. G. McTavish to 
Angus Shaw,! we read that “ Black is certainly a desperate 
Character ...’”’, while the “‘ Character Book ”’ records that he 
was “resolute to desperation”. From Governor Simpson’s 
correspondence already quoted We see that he considered the 
exploration. of the Finlay to be “a dangerous undertaking ”’ 
and “no sinecure”’, and that he relied upon “ Mr. Black’s 
enterprising character” to produce results, and in his letter of 
September 1, 1825,? to the ee Sie and Committee, 
accompanying Black’s journal, he draws attention to the 
difficulties surmounted and says that Black and his men 
“pursued their course through perhaps as rugged a country 
as ever was passed until the 17th of August when... they had 
no alternative but to retrace their steps...” 

The parallel with Ogden is well maintained. In these two 
men who had so distinguished themselves in the struggle 
between the Companies that they were specially excluded by 

1F. 3/2, fo. 180—180d. 2D. 4/88, fos. god.—gt. 
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the terms of the coalition, the Governor found, ready to his 
hand, two instruments that might have been specially designed 
to carry out his plans in the empty countries on the edges of 
the known lands. The Finlay and the Snake seemed, in their 
turn, to have been expressly created for the employment of 
these men of direct action—and into those territories, in that 
clear dawn of the Eighteen Twenties, the crippling paralysis 
of legalism, the curse of the Anglo-Saxon race, had not yet 
come. The Snake Country, with its possibilities for 
international conflict, was assigned to Ogden who, having 
some knowledge of the law, would be the less likely to fall 
gratuitously foul of the American trappers: Black, who was 
best at playing a lone hand and whose tendency was to cut the 
Gordian knot in moments of stress, was given the empty, 
unknown country of the Finlay-Stikine-Liard headwaters, with 
the natives a doubtful quantity and, in the background, the 
Russians. 

In this way, with his flair for the right placing of men, the 
Governor was able to make use of the very specialised gifts of 
Black and Ogden—at the same time removing them from the 
scene of their former activities, where the exercise of their 
natural talents had gained for them no friends amongst the 
older officers of the Company. 

Black himself had no wish to stay in the Athabaska country. 
William McGillivray,! writing from London to Chief Factor 
J. G. McTavish at York Factory, on March 12, 1823,? says: 


“...you know Black is a Chipewyan Trader—and being little 
accustomed to the refinement at Head quarters may as well visit them 
seldom—his own wish is to go to McKenzies River or to New 
Caledonia—it will be for you to consult with Mr. Simpson to which 
of these places he is to be sent—his services in any other part of the 
Country would be lost... ”. 


1 William McGillivray (@. 1825) entered the North West Company in 1784 
and became a partner in 1790. He becamea leading figure in that Company and 
took part in the negotiations for a coalition with the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
was a member of the Advisory Board after the coalition. See Wallace, Docs. Red. 
N.W.C., pp. 471-2. 


4B. 2360/6) 1. 
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Black and Ogden were in England during that winter of 
1822-23 and William McGillivray was present at the meeting 
of the “ Board for consulting and advising on the Management 
of the Trade” on February 27, 1823,! at which the two 
outcasts were admitted into the Company: it is possible, 
though there is no record of their meeting, that Black had 
called on William McGillivray and that the above was a true 
expression of his wishes. 

There seems to have been a further and personal reason for 
Black’s ready acceptance of the leadership of the Rocky 
Mountain Expedition. From his mention of Cook’s River? 
and from his naming of the Turnagain River? it would seem 
that he had been studying Captain Cook’s voyages: from 
remarks here and there in the Journal it is apparent that his 
dearest wish was to make a name for himself as an explorer. 
“IT wanted to do something more ”’, he wrote, ‘‘ & discover 
other Rivers & Lands...”.4 Again and again this idea crops 
up: “...atumble into one of them [1.e., fissures in the rock] 
most probably sufficient to finish the miserable life of a 
Thecannie & put an end to the curiosity of the discoverer. . .’’,® 
and, in Black’s summing up on September 17, “ I am afraid 
the discoveries we have Just Madessis alittle too, far torbe 
Becessiblé in one season... ”’. It fase have been hard for 
Black to be compelled to return without having made some 
discovery of value to the Company; his closing remarks on 
August 17 come straight from the heart: ‘“...the only 
apology I have or can make, 1s I wish I had wings to go & see, 
for in such a country our progress is slow ”’ 

Governor Simpson’s estimate of Black in his ‘ Character 
Book ”’,® already quoted and discussed, would seem to 
Belineate a much harsher personality than that which is 
revealed by the Journal. The entry is for 1832, eight years 
later: it may be that, by that time, Black’s character had 
hardened—seven years of coping with the Nez Percés could 
account for that. And yet it is from Walla Walla, in the 
territory of this warlike tribe, that we find Black writing, 

fen 3/1, fo. 26d. acer. 174. Seep 179: 
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‘Indians in general are very acute & far from being dull of 
comprehension very inquisitive fond of stories from far & other places 
& old times very sympathetic & only Barbarians or swallow ridiculous 
stories because they have never been taught—they are seeking for light 
siting in darkness ”’.1 

These few lines show both sympathy and insight, and are in 
keeping with the Journal and not with the Character Book. 
Had the Black of 1824 lived fully up to the Governor’s sketch 
of 1832 while leading the Rocky Mountain Expedition he 
might well have had a full-scale mutiny on his hands. 

As it is one finds, outlined by his own words, a man who, 
while he never hesitated to make a show of force when the 
occasion demanded it, much preferred to get his way by means 
of tact and persuasion. There was, however, never the 
slightest doubt that he intended to have his own way completely 
and without question: only once is there mention of a council, 
and that is on the crucial date of August.17: ~~ Phus aiter 
mature consideration & deliberation; our Councilling has 
ended in a Resolve to return the best way we can to Lake 
A hutadeciaiis 

One forthright comment on Black by Donald Manson 
would be more revealing than a dozen character books, which 
must be, of necessity, kept partly from hearsay—for there 1s 
nothing to equal a long and trying trip into difficult country 
for laying bare the true worth of a man. Manson seconded 
Black ably and loyally and several times earned honourable 
mention in the Journal. But any such comment would have to 
be in Manson’s private correspondence, for he was asked for 
no report and it was not his business to pass judgment on his 
superior officer’s conduct of the Expedition. And so far 
nothing has come to light. 

We have one independent comment on the Black of that 
time, contained in a contemporary copy of a letter from James 
Keith and Peter Warren Dease to William McIntosh of 
Dunvegan, dated from Fort Chipewyan, December 13, 1823, 
and dealing with measures to be taken against the murderers 
of Guy Hughes and his men at Fort St. John. Keith and 

1B. 146/e/2, answer 67. 2B. 39/a/22, fos. r2d.—-13. 
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Dease were men of standing and judgment and they wrote as 
follows: 


“The sole management & direction... we would propose with 
your concurrence requesting Mr. Black to superintend, whose 
influence, prudence & decision would not only inspire confidence, but 
be the means of insuring concert & preventing accident... ”’”. 


Against this encomium it might be argued that Keith and 
Black had been schoolfellows, and that all three, Keith, Dease 
and Black, were old North Westers. The surest guide to 
Black’s abilities as leader remains the Journal. 

Intense determination is the outstanding characteristic. On 
June 6, with regard to the lack of a fisherman due to the 
absconding of Bouché and Ossin, Black observes that “... the 
loss of an individual ought not to prevent the Hudson’s Bay 
Companies business from going on...”’; and on the 16th, 
following on unfavourable reports from the Sekani and “a 
general combination of backwardness amongst Whites & 
Blacks, at least a Vain of bad humour... ”’, Black, noting that 
some days were worse than others as regards low spirits in the 
party, left his dreary camp “ to take a stroll round the Lake to 
indulge my own thoughts by myself... Returned to the 
Camp resolved on seeing the Source of Finlays Branch & the 
Thloadenni”’. Lacking Black’s drive and energy little would 
have been achieved by the Expedition which, as far as it dared, 
not infrequently “‘ dragged its feet’ or was on the verge of 
mutiny. On July 28, proceeding under the worst sort of 
conditions, they were “ slowly sullen striving along ’’, and on 
August 11, in a downpour of rain that was almost snow, Black 
writes: “... remained in our camp; but not for its shelter or 
agreeable Conversation...’’. Perreault, on that occasion, was 
boasting about his prowess in hunting and was “ rather 
insolent to Mr. M.’’; however, later on he climbed down, 
“... which saved Mr. Perreault a set down & a disagreeable 
expounditure of the Laws perhaps which on the present 
occasion ought to be avoided if possible...”. Black was 
evidently anxious to avoid any open trouble with his crew 
unless forced to it. 

(4 
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Perreault was not, however, spared a set down on another 
occasion. ‘“‘ This morning Perreault was a little proud & a 
little saucy, he imagines himself of great service & wanted to 
be indulged in making Marrow Fat for the day & | wanted to 
get on which was the only small difference between us” 
There is a world of meaning in that last line. 

Towards the Indians Black seems to have been tactful and 
conciliatory. His speech on July 15 “to these Wild 
Inhabitants of the mountains ”’ is plain and straight ae 
only at the end does his habitual distrust appear: 
required of them . . . to tell no lies, for the White People ey 
Liars “2 No man ihe was entirely unsympathetic towards the 
Indians would have noted in such detail their clothing, dances 
and manner of living, nor would such a man have said they 
“ cast a wistful eye on the Pemican & requires some resolution 
to resist so many pleased faces...”.2 No threat of Indian 
warfare, however, would stop Black from going forward. “I 
told them ”’, he wrote, ‘‘ that war amongst Indians ”’ did not stop 
our Business from going on & would not in the present case 
stop me, that we had never done any thing to the Nahannies 

. but if I found them bad Dogs & wished to quarrel with us; 
we would kill them...”’, adding “‘ that I did not wish to hear 
more, that 1 was not accustomed to speak to Indians for 
nothing ’’.? Black was far from help and this was no occasion 
for a display of weakness or irresolution before his potential 
guides and carriers, any more than it was for attempting to 
hustle them: “...nor did I press the thing leaving them to 
chew the cud on ne eee 

Somehow, by cajolery, by timely jesting and by his superior 
strength and will, Black got his ‘“‘ motley crew’”’ over the 
ground. ‘They resembled, he said of them on July 14, “an 
exhibition of itinerant Gipsies ” , and of the Sekani in them 
siffeur robes, crawling through the willows by the Stikine on 
July 26 in the drenching rain, that they looked like “‘ as many 
half drowned Rats ”’. 

p Arter eres Mr. Le Prise’, Black writes on June 16, 
“ & working a little on his Pride for this is the only Virtue he 

1 See pp. 181-2. ace palor: S36 p. 123: * See prior 
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has to keep him from returning . . . ”’—if it was not by the soft 
arts of persuasion that Black got his men forward, nor by the 
rough edge of his tongue, then it was the jester that came to 
the fore—at times with some entertaining comparison, 
likening the Sekani ladies to the bears “. . . when surprised at 
the same Occupation of diging for Roots ”’,4 or commenting on 
the horns of Ovis stonei, “‘ perhaps it was Mountain Rams 
Horns the Jews practised to bring down the Walls of Jericho ’’.? 
And once, at least, with a devastating pun which, no doubt, 
brought laughter to the evening camp and made men forget 
the day’s toil. La Guarde had “ killed a Beaver in a small lake 
near the River into which they could not get the Canoe 
without carrying he therefore brought it ashore in his Teeth 
ala Nage, for which feat he got a good dram & we all joined in 
the beverage...”. That was on June 18, but it was only four 
days later that Black had to put La Guarde back in his place, 
thus causing the latter to observe “ that he was afraid of nothing 
living or of any one, which if designed for me I was pleased to 
Pike no notice of,..7’.° 

That was Black—cajoling, joking, threatening and at times 
turning a deaf ear. The purpose remained unaltered—the 
furtherance of the Company’s business and the search for new 
rivers and lands. The means varied with every shift of the 
wind, but Black’s control of the Expedition never wavered: at 
all stages 1t was under the domination of his iron will, his great 
physical strength and his amazing vitality. Manson was 
adequate as Black’s assistant but one feels that he was little of a 
companion. Perhaps a companion was not wanted: Black had 
the habit of thinking on paper and of setting down there his 
thoughts and worries: the entry of July 25 is a good example 
of this and there is no mention there of discussion. Only at 
the end is there a hint of loneliness: “ The Rain & pestering 
Flys assimilates with the perplexity of mind this evening ”’. 

As the burden sat squarely on his shoulders so must the 
credit be his also. 


eee p33. Bee Dre T. + Seep. 07. 
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VII THE JOURNEY 


On July 23, 1823, Chief Trader Samuel Black left York 
Factory! for the post of Rocky Mountain Portage on the Peace 
River, making the first few days of his journey with John 
Stuart in the New Caledonia canoe. On July 28? they overtook 
John Tod and his brigade of four York boats with the 
Athabaska outfit: Black took charge of the boat brigade and 
Tod, who was for Western (New) Caledonia, took his place in 
Stuart’s canoe. 

Black’s brigade of four York boats was making history. 
Those boats were part of Governor Simpson’s programme of 
‘““Oeconomy ”’—in this case effected by the pioneering of a 
new route and by the substitution of the boats, with their 
greater carrying capacity, for canoes. On August 20 James 
Keith, whilst at Frog Portage, noted in his Fort Chipewyan 


Journal,? 


“.. These Boats...left York 19th July, cargoes consisting of 
55 @ 59 Pieces ea. manned including guides with 8 men, in 
expectations of making a more expeditious passage by the new than by 
the old Route, it being merely an experiment by the first boats ever 
fitted out for Athabasca. ..”’. 


The experiment was successful, for on September 294 Keith 


noted the arrival at Fort Chipewyan of “...Mr. Black & 
4 Boats—their 73d day from York ea 7 & 8 men Cargoes 
$9 Packages apparently in high orders.) 2 8 Blacw 


unexpectedly early arrival was helped by Keith’s despatch of 
twelve men® from Chipewyan to help in Portage la Loche—a 
good piece of organisation and timing that would have been 
difficult to effect before the coalition of the two Companies. 
Black’s own energyand drive must have contributed tothis happy 
result, while it was to his watchful eye, very likely, that Keith 


* B. 239/a/131. 2 Bed £0) a) .E: 3B. 39/a/22. 
4 Thid. ° Ibid: 
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owed the good condition of the cargoes. Portage la Loche had 
a most unenviable reputation in Athabaska and Mackenzie 
River—witness the lament of Chief Factor John L. Lewes 
from Fort Simpson in November, 1840:! 


““...the portage La Loche Boys’ are a sett of rough & terrible 
fellows’ caring little for the contents of packages. All their aim ts to 
get through the voyage as quick as possible their cry is the D / take 
the hindermost helter, skelter, bing, bang, the pieces here & there on 
the portage, pieces containing the most brittle ware are as tenderly 
dashed on the rocks’ as two or three pieces of bar iron fasted 
foeether.. .”’. 


Black was at Chipewyan for three days, leaving for Rocky 
Mountain Portage on October 2—‘“‘ Messrs. Black & 
Campbell each in his own Canoe loaded with 16 @ 18 Ps. & 
go citective Hands...off for their respective winter 
quarters...’’.2. Black was being outfitted by Keith for his 
projected exploration of the Finlay and seems to have been 
given a free hand: he carried with him a letter? from Keith to 
William McIntosh of Dunvegan 1n which Keith wrote: 


“...I1 trust...every facility & assistance will be rendered the 
projected Expedition under Mr. Black, who has a small distinct 
assortment & 2 men for the season, to winter wherever he may deem 
it most eligible & to have such other assistance & accommodation 
as his wants & your means may reasonably authorise, till his 
final departure in spring with the requisite Hands from Peace 
avers... °”. 


For a while it seemed likely that the murder of Guy Hughes 
and four men on November 1, at Fort St. John,* between 
Dunvegan and Rocky Mountain Portage, would postpone 
Black’s journey to the Finlay—or Finlay’s Branch (of the 
Peace) as they called it then. Keith and Dease at Chipewyan 
were for entrusting Black with the pursuit and punishment of 
the murderers, for 


1 Glazebrook, The Hargrave Correspondence, p. 325, John Lee Lewes to James 
Hargrave, dated Fort Simpson, November, 1840. 
@B230/a/22. Sibid.. 40: 3d. eee pe Omlad. 
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‘ _. Till this business be satisfactorily settled & the existing ferment 
allayed, no further prosecution of the Expedition entrusted to Mr. 
Black can consistently be attempted. . . ”’.1 


But this suggestion seems to have been overruled, and though 
some of the expedition’s provisions had been lost in the 
rifling of Fort St. John, Black was evidently able to make up 
the deficit from Dunvegan2—and on May 13, 1824, with a 
crew with which he was none too satisfied, he left the Rocky 
Mountain Portage for the Finlay. 


11 


Nothing of particular note occurred during the early part of 
the journey. John Stuart’s party from New Caledonia was 
met with on the portage and some extra precautions were 
taken there, having in mind the disaffected Indians who were 
supposed to be roaming the country. The Old Slave and his 
family were picked up and some Sekani were encountered. 

Black’s main trouble now was that, with the melting of the 
snows, the Peace and the Finlay were rising. The river bars 
and the tracking beaches were disappearing beneath the 
waters which, with increasing volume, were fast gaining in 
speed: the men were constantly at the pole and frequently 
also on the track-line in their struggle to force the canoe 
against the flood. 

During most of the period of upstream travel the Expedition 
was hampered by the desertion of its two middlemen, Jean 
Marie Bouché? and Louis Ossin, one of whom was also the 
officially appointed fisherman. The party arrived at what 
came to be called Deserters’ Canyon on May 27 in the 
evening. The Finlay here issues from the canyon mouth into 
the portage bay with, at high water, a most tumultuous 
uproar: on land the portage trail heads straight up a steep one 
hundred and fifty foot hill: neither prospect pleases, and, in 

1B. 39/a/22, fos. 12d.-13. 
2B. rrg/b/1, pp. 101-3, Black to John Stuart, dated Rocky Mountain 


Portage, December 15, 1823. 
3 Bouché or Boucher. 
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the evening light, bad water always looks worse than it 
really 1s. 

The morning of the 28th found Bouché and Ossin gone. 
They had taken a small canoe and a considerable amount of 
gear belonging both to the Company and to members of the 
Expedition: they were well equipped for a long voyage. 

Black made a speech which met with general approval, 
condemning this base conduct, exhorting his crew to further 
efforts, and declaring that he was determined “ to get a sight 
of the Country pointed out by the Concern, alone with the 
natives should I be reduced to such an alternative”’. 
Meanwhile the deserters were speeding on their way: they 
reached Lake Ile-a-la-Crosse on July 23 and gave themselves 
up on July 25, but it was not until July of 1825 that they were 
brought before the Council of the Northern Department at 
York Factory. There they were charged with having 
“ clandestinely deserted ... at the first Portage or obstruction 
in said navigation ”’, with their various thefts of property, and 
with having “‘ afterwards Killed Horses, overhauled Nets, and 
taken provisions belonging to the company on their route to 
Isle a la Crosse at which place they only arrived the 23rd 
eves. 

i: was not easy to do justice upon them “ in consequence of 
their embarassed circumstances... not permitting their being 
fined ”’, so it was therefore decreed that they should be 


“‘ Hand cuffed and in that situation that they be publickly exposed 
during one full day on the roof of the Factory, afterwards that they be 
imprisoned during one week, fed on bread and water, and in winter 
that one of each be sent to winter among the Europeans at Churchill 
and Severn Forts ”’.1 


There were more defections to come. On the morning of 
July 25 Black was informed that La Prise and his wife had 
deserted and turned back. That left the Expedition without 
its interpreter, a circumstance which, while it may have led to 
increased geographical confusion, was at times (July 28 and 
September 8), according to Black, an advantage. And, on the 
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night of August 5, the Old Slave took “ French leave & began 
his retrograde march ”’, leaving six out of the original party to 
complete the land journey from Thutade tothe Turnagain River. 


ill 


The summer of 1824 on the Finlay seems to have been a 
remarkably bad one: the explorers were constantly bothered 
by heavy rains, high water, snow low down on the mountains, 
cold winds and severe frosts. The country above Fox River 
and around the Peak Mountains 1s not a fine-weather country: 
there is a good deal of cloud and many small rains even in 
August, and one can often watch, from the heights above the 
Fishing Lakes, the snow flurries drifting across the face of the 
Peak Mountains, alternating with splashes of brilliant 
sunshine. Frost, too, in the mountains is not uncommon in 
summertime: a bowl of water left standing overnight may 
sometimes have a skin of ice on it by morning. 

But conditions in 1824 went far beyond this: on June 1 ice 
formed on the gunwales of the canoe during travel; on June 3 
ice formed on the poles, and on June 7 Black wrote: “* Camped 
late very cold the Ice forming on the Poles”’. On August 13 
they found new snow on the Liard-Stikine divide, and on 
August 20 Black climbed a mountain which cannot have been 
more than about 7,500 feet, but at the summit of which he 
found “ Icicles some feet long ”’. 

One would not expect to meet with such severe conditions 
today, and the question arises whether that is not one further 
indication of the climatic change that is now taking place 
throughout the world. Following on the climatic stresses of 
the fourteenth century, the five hundred years from about 
1400 to 1900 A.D. are known to climatologists as ‘‘ The Little 
Ice Age ’’, a recession or a setback in the general emergence 
from the last pleistocene glaciation. In an address to the Royal 
Geographical Society on May 3, 1948, Professor H. W. 
Ahlmann, speaking on “ The Present Climatic Fluctuation ”’,} 


1 The Geographical Fournal (London, The Royal Geographical Society, 
1948), CXII, 169-95. 
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drew attention to the probable maximum extension of the 
glaciers in north-east Greenland in the latter part of the 
eighteenth or the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Generally speaking, the recession of glaciers started about 
1850-60 and has greatly accelerated since about 1900. 
There are many other indications of the change, such as the 
advance of timberline into the barren or alpine country from 
Alaska to Finland and the northward movement of cod and 
other fish: Professor Ahlmann’s conclusion was that at no 
time since 1400 a.D. has the climate been so favourable in the 
northern countries as it has been since the 1920’s. It seems 
therefore that Black’s exploration was made at the time of 
extended glaciation and maximum rain and cold: were he to 
go again, today, over his old trail he would probably meet with 
gentler weather conditions, but might find the timberline 
slopes more wooded and more difficult to travel: in the Horse 
Ranch Range on the Dease River, some fifty miles N.N.W. of 
Black’s Turnagain camps, the writer found in 1948, growing 
in and over deeply worn and recently used game trails, a 
tangle of mountain birch which, for a man hampered by a pack 
and a rifle, was almost impossible to penetrate without a 
machete. 

One result of upstream travel with its continual wettings, or 
of wading, heavily laden, through the dripping woods in cold, 
wet weather, was (as it frequently is) carelessness with fire. 
Camp fires under these conditions are apt to be made, not 
where they should be—on sand or gravel—but in the most 
comfortable place, and that is usually close to the shelter of 
thick spruce or firs. North-westward from Thutade the party 
would be travelling as light as possible—that is, short especially 
of bedding—and the night fires would be correspondingly 
large. Evidently these fires were not properly extinguished 
and some hidden spark would remain lurking in the moss, 
the needles or the spruce roots: the result was that a large 
stretch of country below Thutade Lake was burnt over and the 
cache that the party built at the crossing of the Stikine was 
destroyed; while La Prise, on his flight down the Finlay, 
burnt the only stand of canoe birch that was seen in the whole 
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length of the river. The fur-bearing animals are destroyed or 
driven away by fire; only the browsing animals are benefited, 
to a greater or lesser extent depending on the season of the 
fire and other conditions, while it is not many years before the 
burnt-out territory becomes a wearisome tangle of fallen trees. 
The Sekani, when Black returned to Thutade Lake in 
September, did not seem particularly anxious to have a post 
established in their territory: it is possible that they may have 
been influenced by the desolation of the still smoking valley 
below them, and that the occasion would be long remembered 
as the year the white men came and set many fires. 


iv 


Black saw the Sekani and the Thloadinni in their primitive 
state, still practically untouched by the white man’s culture. 
A few articles of trade were already in their possession— 
knives, copper kettles, guns, buttons—goods of varied 
provenance, originating from the Russian American Company, 
American and British trading ships, and from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company.t But apart from rare visits to the Rocky 
Mountain Portage Establishment or McLeod Lake the Sekani 
had no contact with the whites, while the Thloadinni had none 
ately 

The reason for this lay in the jealously guarded monopoly 
held by the “trading Nahannies”’, a tribe of the great 
Déné-Athapaskan stock which controlled the middle waters of 
the Stikine, sharing the valley below the present settlement of 
Telegraph Creek with the coast Tlinkit. 

The name Nahanni or Nahani, as applied to these people 
(who are probably represented by the Tahltan Indians of the 
present day) has caused much confusion. The word means 
“people over there far away’, and has been applied to a 
variety of tribes, both by Europeans and by the Indians 
themselves:? stories told by Robert Campbell and other early 


1 'Sée p. 162, notes t and 2. 
2 Diamond Jenness, Te Indians of Canada (National Museum of Canada, 
Bulletin 65, Ottawa, 1932), p. 427. 
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explorers about these people of the Stikine have even come to 
be applied to the Indians of the South Nahanni River, hundreds 
of miles away to the north-east. 

In Black’s day these Stikine Nahani were a numerous and 
powerful people, though inferior in numbers to the Tlinkit. 
The latter would come up the Stikine in the fall of the year into 
the Nahani country to gather berries and to fish for salmon, 
and to take advantage of the dry climate of the Telegraph 
Creek—Tahltan River section of the Stikine in which the split 
salmon would dry more easily than at the coast At the 
fishery there was peace, and there, annually in the fall, was held 
the great trading fair or rendezvous seen and described by 
Robert Campbell in his unpublished journal for 1823, extracts 
from which, relative to this vast concourse of Indians, are to be 
found in Dr. Marius Barbeau’s book Alaska Beckons.? 

At that rendezvous the “trading Nahannies’”’ would 
obtain, by barter from the Tlinkit, goods of European and 
American origin which the Tlinkit themselves had got in 
trade, down at the coast, from some stray ship or “ from 
People like us at the Sea in a Fort ’»—probably the Russians at 
Sitka. That the wretched Thloadinni were never allowed to 
approach the rendezvous is shown by their spokesman’s words 
to Black: “that they had no Salmon or ever heard of any 
except on the Babine River...”.2 They were kept by the 
Nahani in a state of dependence for such imported articles of 
trade as they needed and, since all such goods reached them at 
third hand—and at that only if one excepts the white traders 
from the sequence—we can be sure that the price they paid 
was high and that neither the Nahani nor the Tlinkit would for 
one moment consider abandoning such a profitable monopoly. 

The Thloadinni told Black that the Nahani gave “a large 


Bag of Powder for a Beaver skin’”’.4 Black, however, remarks 


1 Warburton Pike, Through the Sub-Arctic Forest (London, 1896), pp. 27-8, 
Pike records being overtaken by a canoe load of Tlinkits who were coming up the 
Stikine for exactly this purpose—to fish for salmon in the drier climate and to 
trade. That was in July 1892. 

2 Caldwell, Idaho, 1947, pp. 277-80. 

eipee pI it, 4 Ibid. 
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that ‘‘ tho’ the Nahanny traders give a good dale of Powder for 
a Beaver Skin, they give nothing for nothing ”.+ 


Vv 


Some interesting sidelights on the Expedition are to be 
found in Black’s two notebooks in the British Columbia 
Provincial Archives. These contain details of the Indian 
trade and accounts for La Guarde, Perreault, Cournoyer, 
Tarrangeau, La Prise, Manson and Black—e.g., 


““Cournoyer Dr. 
Augt. 29 To 1 Scalping Knife 
To 1 half ax lost by him 


Donald Manson Dr. 
1824 June 8th 


To $” Tobacco ought to be 

To 1 Cartouch Knife allowed for 

To © Lopacce extra duty 

To 1 Shirt Comn. Cotton on the 

To I pr. Corduroy ‘Trousers expedition 

To 1 Sml. Blk. Silk Hanckf. for Hard wear a/c.” 


Perreault’s debit account is balanced by a credit thus: 


> Per, Contra 
By—z small moose at St. Johns 
» 1 caribou at Thutade (& 5 in Company en Canoe No Credit) 
vee WME vata eee 


3 Smallish Sheep 
1 Female Goat 
2 Rams” 

There are notes of the route and numerous odds and ends 
jumbled together in some confusion—a debit against Black for 
“1 pr. Russia sheeting Trousers ’’, notes of a January 1825 
journey to Fort Vermilion, a pencilled sketch of a river which 
seems to be the Finlay at the Fishing Lakes, a memorandum of 
distances from “‘ a map made for Mr. Keith ”, and a comment 
on Perreault written when Black was getting his crew together: 


EL Seespe IO. 
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“Sat the 1st May 1824...it seems he soon gets tired of 
anything | dread he is a bad bargain but I cannot help it”. 


Vili Eh Se PLORALTION 


The results of Black’s exploration were mainly negative and 
are well summed up in the following letter from Governor 
Simpson to the Governor and Committee: 


“York Factory, September 1, 18251 

“... Rocky Mountain Expedition. This Expedition under the 

command of Mr. Chief Trader Black assisted by Mr. Manson Clerk 

and consisting of Eight in all took its departure from Peace River on 
the 13th of May having for its object the exploring of the Rocky 

Mountains from the head of Finlays branch in a Northerly direction 

to the Frozen Ocean. In ascending Finlays branch the hardships of 

the Voyage disheartened two of the people, who deserted; the loss of 
their support and assistance as also of the Provisions and other articles 
they took away with them excited much uneasiness, rendered the 
labour great to those who remained, subjected the party to much 
inconvenience and tended to discourage their associates; they however 

pursued their course as near as possible through perhaps as rugged a 

country as ever was passed until the 17th of August when they 

supposed themselves in the Latitude of Fort Nelson,? Riviere au 
1D. 4/88, fos. god.—gr. 

2 Black’s furthest north was 58° 40’. Simpson was not referring to the same 
post as Black. See p. 168. The “ Fort Nelson... Establishment ” mentioned 
by Simpson must have been Fort de Liard, which was the only post occupied 
above the Forks in the early 1820’s. This Fort de Liard (true latitude 60° 14’) 
is shown on a sketch map made by Murdoch McPherson in 1824 and inserted in 
his journal (B.116/a/2) as being on the right bank of Noire [Petitot] River 
where it enters the Liard River, and in latitude approximately 59° 26’. Black 
(see p. 168) thought his furthest north was “ not far from the parallel of N Lat of 
594, where Mr. Wentzel puts down old Fort Nelson in Liard River”. Black 
presumably meant the Fort Nelson destroyed by Beaver Indians in the winter of 
1812-13 and marked on Wentzel’s chart (see p. 168, n. 2) as being on the west 
bank of the present-day Fort Nelson River. This Fort Nelson (true latitude 
59° 13 approximate to 2’) is shown on McPherson’s 1824 sketch map as “ Fort 
Brulé”’ on the left bank of the East Branch of Liard River (i.e., Fort Nelson 
River) just below the mouth of “‘ Cariboux River ” and in latitude approximately 
58° 28’. It is unlikely that Black was referring to the original Fort Nelson 
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Liard when the Season was too far advanced to risk the loss of time in 
searching for that Establishment ; and the country was so bare of the 
means of subsistance that they could not proceed nor attempt to pass 
the Winter where they were as starvation would have been the 
consequence of adopting either of those measures, in short they had no 
alternative but to retrace their steps to Peace River where they arrived 
on the 29th Septemr. having made no discovery of importance. Mr. 
Black represents the country through which he passed as Wild and 
barren in the extreme affording the means of living neither to man nor 
beast: he saw very few Indians who barely existed on Fish & Siffler. 
There are a few Beaver but occupying such inaccessible places 
Embarras in piles of Drift wood that it is very difficult to work them 
and they are not sufficiently numerous to defray the Expenses of an 
Establishment if it was even found possible to maintain one. A few 
active [Trappers might make tolerable hunts in the Summer if 
unencumbered with Families but I suspect it would not be an easy 
matter to find people who would agree to expose themselves to the 
privations which they would be subjected to in this Service. I am 
concerned to say that the unsuccessful result of Mr. Blacks Voyage 
does not present sufficient encouragement to renew the undertaking. 
That Gentlemans Journal! is herewith transmitted ”’. 


Later exploration has only confirmed the difficulties which 
Black overcame. Except for the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
posts of Fort Grahame, fourteen miles below the Ingenika, 
and Fort Ware? between the Kwadacha and Fox Rivers, both 
on the east bank, and for the post of one independent trader at 
Finlay Forks, the Finlay is today much as it was when Black 
saw it. It has remained little known and difficult of access and, 
so far, practically untouched by development. An attempt 
was made to open up a mica mine a short distance above Fort 


established in 1805 eighty miles, according to Wentzel, up the Liard River from 
the Forks, and shown on McPherson’s 1824 map as “ Old Fort” on the right 
bank of the Liard River, just over five geographical miles above the mouth of the 
South Nahanni River and in latitude approximately 60° 38’. The only site on 
the right bank of the Liard River above the mouth of the South Nahanni where that 
first Fort Nelson could have been is at the mouth of the Netla River in true latitude 
60° 56’, and that is one hundred and twenty-five miles by river above the Forks. 

1B. 67/a/1 and 2. See pp. 2 and 104. 

2 Fort Grahame was closed on May 31, 1949, and Fort Ware on May 31, 
1953- (Hudson’s Bay Company, Fur Trade Department, Winnipeg.) 
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Grahame and there was some dredging for gold on the 
Ingenika, but both these prospects were forced to close down. 
On the Upper Finlay there has been some gold mining 
activity on the creeks flowing from the north into Black’s 
“River Thucatade ”’, but this is now also at a standstill. The 
few traplines owned by white men on the Finlay appear to be 
passing into the hands of the Sekani—and even they are 
finding it hard to make a living from them owing to the low 
prices now prevailing for fur. 

The history of exploration in this area is simple and brief. 
In 1862 the Cornish prospector, Pete Toy, struck a rich gold 
placer deposit at the head of Pete Toy’s Bar at the present post 
of Finlay Forks. This bar has been worked for gold at intervals 
up to the present day: the gold probably came from the 
Omineca, for in no other bar on the Finlay has anything but 
fine gold been found. 

In the spring of 1873 Captain W. F. Butler came up the 
Peace and into the great valley. Heturned up the “ Findlay’’, as 
he calls it, and then up the Omineca, meeting with Pete Toy at 
the Black Canyon on that river. He has left an excellent 
account of his wanderings in that classic of wilderness travel 
The Wild North Land} 

In 1891 a British Columbia government party got up the 
Finlay as far as Fort Grahame. Then, in 1893, came R. G. 
McConnell of the Geological Survey of Canada, an experienced 
northern traveller and explorer. He ascended the Finlay as 
far as the Fishing Lakes, caching his canoes at the foot of the 
Long Canyon and travelling on from there on foot round the 
Big Bend. He made the first comprehensive report” on the 
Finlay, and in that report, facing page 20C, is a photograph of 
the mouth of the Long Canyon showing the rock island which 
Black called “‘ the Old Man ”’. 

Then came the discovery of gold on the Klondike River, 
Yukon Territory, in 1896. Various parties proceeded by 
various means of travel up the Finlay, headed either for the 
uplands of the Cassiar and from there north-westward, or 


1 By Captain William Francis Butler, F.R.G.S. (London, 1873), pp. 272-6. 
2 McConnell, ‘‘ Exploration of the Finlay and Omenica Rivers ”’, Part C. 
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following the Rocky Mountain Trench towards the Yukon. 
It was decided to cut and blaze a trail, later known as the Police 
Trail, from Fort St. John, via Fort Grahame, to the Klondike 
and the job was entrusted to the North West Mounted Police. 
Accordingly, on September 4, 1897,! Inspector J. D. Moodie 
and his party left Edmonton. They soon lost their guide—or he 
lost them—and they vanished from human ken at Fort St. John. 

On October 24, 1898, they reached Fort Selkirk, Yukon 
Territory, at the confluence of the Lewes and the Pelly Rivers, 
after enduring much hardship and privation. Winter was on 
them already and their canoes were subsequently lost between 
Selkirk and Dawson: they finally reached the Klondike 1n zero 
weather after being thirteen months on the way—and the 
sub-arctic forest soon effaced their trail. 

Some years passed by and it was decided to renew the 
attempt: on March 17, 1905, Superintendent C. Constantine, 
Inspector J. Richards, 6 non-commissioned officers, 22 
constables, 2 special constables and 60 horses left Fort 
Saskatchewan. The plan was to cut 750 miles from Fort St. 
John to Teslin Lake, following Moodie’s old trail. The new 
trail was to be well blazed and the creeks bridged: rest cabins 
were to be built. 

The year 1905 saw 94 miles completed. In 1906 134 
miles were added and the party reached a point 20 miles west 
of Fort Grahame; they had arrived at the fort just in time to 
save the Hudson’s Bay Company manager there from attack 
by the local Sekani. 

In 1907 the British Columbia Government refused to take 
a share in the costs and work was discontinued at Mile 357. 

There is only one other recorded or known passage of the 
Big Bend of the Finlay up and down by canoe—that made by 
Mr. F. C. Swannell of the British Columbia Land Survey 
and three men in 1914. Mr. Swannell and his party used a 
dug-out cottonwood canoe which they made at Fort Grahame: 
in the high water, and where there was no poling bottom, they 
hauled themselves up by means of overhanging willow 


1 Royal Canadian Mounted Police Quarterly (Ottawa, 1948), Vol. 13, No. 4, 
pp: 328-31. 
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‘The photograph shows three members of the party led by Mr. F. C. 
Swannell, B.C.L.S., with their canoe, on their 1914 journey (cf. p. 1xxx) 
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branches, and to negotiate driftpiles they stationed a man in 
the bow with a long pole that had a hook bound into the end 
of it; by this means they were able to reach forward and hook 
on to some projecting log ahead of them and pull—an aid to 
navigation that Black does not mention. Mr. Swannell’s 
report! is the most modern description of the Finlay River. 

P. L. Haworth came in 1916, by canoe with Joe Lavoie, a 
well-known riverman, as guide. They made their way, on 
foot, some distance up the Kwadacha and got a sight of the 
glaciers there. Then they travelled by canoe and on foot part 
way through the Long Canyon and into the neighbouring 
mountains to the north. Haworth Lake at the head of the 
Kwadacha commemorates this venture, and Haworth has left 
a useful and informative non-technical record of his journey.® 

In 1931 Mr. F. C. Swannell made a survey of the big lakes 
at the head of the Finlay’—Thutade, Tatlatui and Kitchener 
Lakes—and carried his examination of the river as far down as 
his furthest point of 1914. 

Various other surveys have now been made in the district— 
especially during the Second German War when the Rocky 
Mountain Trench was under consideration as a possible route, 
firstly for the Alaska Highway and then for a railroad to the 
Yukon Territory and to Alaska. These activities have left 
little mark on the country and it 1s still today what it has 
always been—an untouched wilderness. 


IX) EATER GEARS 
1 


Returning safely from the Finlay River journey, Black spent 
the winter of 1824-25 with Hugh Faries at Dunvegan, with a 


1 Sessional Papers. Third Session, Thirteenth Parliament of the Province of 
British Columbia, Session 1915, I, ‘“‘ Report of the Minister of Lands... for 
the Year ending 31st December 1914”, pp. D83-90, F. C. Swannell, 

“Exploration of Finlay and Ingenika Valleys, Cassiar District [season 1914] ”’. 
' 2 Haworth, Oz the Headwaters of Peace River. 

3 Swannell, “‘ Triangulation Survey. Cassiar District”, pp. Z46—-50. 
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couple of months away in charge of Fort Vermilion while its 
clerk in charge was recovering from a gunshot wound. On 
May 19, 1825, Black left Dunvegan with Chief Trader 
William Connolly from New Caledonia,! and the two travellers 
arrived at York Factory on June 26.” 

In the ‘‘ Minutes of a Council held at York Factory this 
second day of July” 1825,? Samuel Black was appointed to 
Fort Colvile in the Department of the Columbia, and on July 
21 ~..,at 6 A NM) eight Loaded 1 Boats let wit ene 
undermentioned Gentlemen... Rhodk. McLeod & Saml. 
Black Esqr. Messrs Edwd. & Francis Ermatinger 
Columbia...”.4 They went by way of Edmonton, leaving 
there on September 23 with horses. Later the party divided, 
Black and Edward Ermatinger® going by way of Boat 
Encampment and down the Columbia River by canoe.® 

Information on Black’s years in the Columbia is scanty. 
Appointments were made for him regularly, each year, in the 
councils held at York Factory,’ but Chief Factor John 
McLoughlin made, from Fort Vancouver, the decisions that 
mattered and Black’s headquarters for five years or so was the 
important post of Walla Walla or Nez Perces. 

A slightly exaggerated picture of Fort Nez Perces forms the 
frontispiece to Alexander Ross’ The Fur Hunters of the Far 
West®—a strongly constructed fort, designed to resist attack 
and with only two small outbuildings, standing in a barren- 
looking landscape and set back a little way from the Columbia 
River. The post was strategically placed on the eastern bank 
of the big easterly bend of the Columbia, ten miles below its 
confluence with the Snake and just above its junction with the 
Walla Walla River. A‘milius Simpson passed by in October, 
1826, en route to Fort Vancouver, and noted in his journal: 

1B 5 6ja/ 2. 4“ Bs2 40/4) 133. 

SB Nig VL tin, *B. 230/a/ 133. 

> B. 239/c/1, E. Ermatinger to R. Miles, dated Rocky Mountains, October 17, 
1825. 

6 Black’s notebooks in Provincial Archives, Victoria, British Columbia. 
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® London, 1855, 2 vols. A description of the buildings as they were in 1819 
is to be found in Vol. I, pp. 214-7. 
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“This Post [Walla Walla] is in charge of Mr. Black, & tho’ small 
is in good state of defence against Indian attack, it is strongly stockaded 
& has a bastion on its $.W. Angle, Mounting a few pieces of 
eetlery.... 


David Douglas, the botanist, arrived at the fort, from the 
coast, on March 28, 1826, and noted that he reached 
“... Wallawallah establishment” where he was “ very 
friendly received by S. Black, E'sq., the person in charge. ..”’. 
He left again the next day but on June 8 was back at Walla 
Walla: on that occasion he attempted to sleep on the floor of 
the Indian Hall but was “ driven out by an indescribable herd 
of fleas’?! On June 17 Douglas recorded that the nature of 
his forthcoming journey was told to 


“Mr. Black in English... who translated it to his Canadian 
interpreter, and this person communicated it to the Indian in the 
: : 2 
Kyuuse language, to which tribe he belongs. . . ”. 


There is a story? that, in 1833 when Black was in charge of 
Thompson’s River, Douglas stayed with him again and, in the 
course of an evening’s conversation, made the statement that 
“there is not an officer in it [the Hudson’s Bay Company] 
with a soul above a beaver-skin”’. Black instantly took 
offence and, in accordance with his pledge, proceeded to act 
“as honestly and zealously for” the flouted Sky Blues* as he 
had once “acted honestly and zealously against them”: he 
challenged Douglas to a duel. It was already dark so the 
affair was arranged for daybreak, but, when the dawn came 


EB. 223/a/3, fo. 46. 

2 Fournal of David Douglas during his travels in North America 1823-1827 
(London, 1914), pp. 159, 181 and 189. 

3 Bancroft had this from John Tod. University of California, Series C, Nos. 
27, 2 and 25, Bancroft Collection, Pacific Coast Mss: John Tod, ‘“ New 
Caledonia ”; A.C. Anderson, “‘ History of the Northwest Coast ”’; and Archibald 
McKinlay, “‘ Narrative of a Chief Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1878 ”. 
Copies in Provincial Archives, Victoria, British Columbia. 

4 The colour of the uniform of the Hudson’s Bay Company Officers. The 
North Westers were similarly known as “ Greys”. See W. S. Wallace (ed.), 
Fohn McLean’s Notes of a Twenty-Five Year’s Service in the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1932), p. 386, and H.B.8., 1, 175. 
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and Black tapped on Douglas’ window there was no response: 
the rum was out and the botanist was taking no chances on his 
host’s marksmanship. 

There was some question, in Black’s first spring at Walla 
Walla, of shifting the post to the west, or right, bank of the 
Columbia: this would have put it inside the loop of the 
easterly bend, just where the river swings round the end of the 
Horse Heaven Hills—the reason for the proposed move being 
that it now seemed that the most favourable Anglo-American 
arrangement that could be looked for was that the Columbia 
would become the recognised boundary between British 
territory and the American trapping grounds and future 
settlements. 

Black opposed this move on the grounds that a post on the 
western shore would offend the Nez Percés—according to 
Simpson the most powerful and warlike tribe on the Columbia, 
and having in their hands the key of the river from Fort 
Okanagan down to the Chutes! (in later years, The Dalles)— 
and so expose the fort “to Great Danger...and Greatly 
Injure the Whole of the Columbia Trade...”. Black stated 
this opinion in two clearly reasoned letters to McLoughlin 
dated March 23 and April 22, 1826.2 However, he added, if 
he was still ordered to move the fort, he would obey. But 
McLoughlin agreed with him and wrote to Simpson suggesting 
that the move be cancelled, re-stating Black’s objections and 
adding that, with an opposition once established on the left 
bank, no post on the right bank could even be expected to pay 
its own expenses. In this connection Simpson himself wrote, 


in 1829, of Walla Walla: 


“This Post has never been very productive, as the country in its 
neighbourhood is not rich, and the Natives who are a bold Warlike 
race do little else than rove about in search of Scalps, plunder and 
amusement. It is necessary however, on many accounts, to keep on 
good terms with them, and to maintain a Post for their accommodation 
whither it pays or not... ”.3 


1 Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, p. 55. 
* H[udson’s] B[ay Company] Sferies], Vol. IV, pp. 25-27. 
21D) Sees Ta 
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Black seems to have moved little from Walla Walla during 
his first four years in the Columbia. In answering a 
questionnaire that was sent out to the Company’s officers on 
behalf of the Indian Committee of the Natural History Society 
of Montreal, he wrote, under the heading ‘‘ Willa Walla 
25th March 1829”, 


‘““T have resided at this place Fort Nez Perces or Willa Walla on 
the Columbia River . . . for nearly 4 years, but . . . I have been always 
an indoor residenter and never farther than a few Miles from the 
Establishment, or have I visited any other Post in this Quarter except 
passing by coming down the Columbia as far only as this place.’” 


However, in 1829, he must have gone down, probably with 
the fur brigades from Thompson’s River and the New 
Caledonia posts, to Fort Vancouver since, in that year, he took 
part in a punitive expedition against the Clatsop band of 
Indians? whose territory was on the south shore of the 
Columbia estuary and who had been guilty of piratical 
behaviour. 

That the negative results of his Finlay Expedition did 
nothing to diminish Black’s interest in the exploration of new 
country, and in geographical knowledge generally, is plainly 
to be seen in various letters that have survived dealing with 
the Walla Walla period. 

Among these is a letter from A‘ milius Simpson written from 
“Schooner Cadboro, Baker Bay’? on December 2, 1828. 
Simpson evidently wrote in answer to various queries of 
Black’s, giving him, as nearly he could, the magnetic variation 
“on the route from Fort Assinaboine to and in the Columbia ” 
and also in the Peace River country. He also furnished Black 
with the exact latitude and longitude of either Jasper or Henry 
House—“ I do not recollect which”. ‘Tied closely to his post 
and holding the Walla Walla district to be nothing better than 


PD. 140/e/2. Oph, LV 72. 

3 Baker Bay—near Point Adams, inside the bar of the Columbia River. See 
The Beaver, Winter, 1954, Thomas Dunbabin, “Who Discovered the 
Columbia? ”’, p. 53. 
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‘a Barren Waste ”’,! could Black have been filling his leisure 
hours with the making of a chart of his wanderings? 

About this same time Black was evidently keenly interested 
in the progress of the exploration of the arctic coastline, west 
of the Mackenzie delta. The ‘‘ Frozen Ocean” had been 
dangled before his eyes in the vague instructions, impossible 
of fulfilment, contained in the letter from the Governor dated 
from York Factory, July 25, 18247—a letter which Black did 
not receive until his return from the Finlay. Now, in 1828-29, 
Black was busily writing for information regarding northern 
matters. From P. W. Dease, who had been attached to 
Franklin’s expedition of 1825-27, came a letter containing 
considerable detail on that journey, and apparently answering 
Black’s questions regarding Great Bear Lake. And J. G. 
McTavish wrote briefly from York Factory, July 20, 
1829: 


“ My Dear Sir 

Your much esteemed favor of date the 2d April* came duly to hand 
pr. Govr. Simpson. I am happy to perceive that you write like a man 
in the full enjoyment of bodily health & spirits fit to undertake and go 
through any the most arduous attempt either for discovery or for the 
furtherance of scientifick knowledge—your answers to the Natural 
History Society of Montreal evince your assiduity in scientifick 
pursuits and I dare say you only wait the opportunity to bring your 
name into repute. Your wishes as to Charts shall be attended to but 
I am afraid the tamed Carriboux must first be caught—Boats & Esqx. 
will be forthcoming but I confess all your plan smacks too large for my 
private opinion—for I am strongly inclined to think that a Gentleman 
to succeed without fuss has only to put himself in the hands of the 
Esqx. with one trusty Servant, (for the fewer mouths the better) and 
he will attain his object. But recollect I am not going so have no 
right to say further ””.5 


Black’s old friend, John Stuart, writing on the same day 
from York Factory, said, 


1B. 146/e/2, answer 23. 2D. 4/3, fou 83. Chapsi 
3B. 146/c/1, Dease to Black, dated Mackenzie River, January 31, 1829. 
* This has not been traced in the Company’s archives. 


5 B. 146/c/1, McTavish to Black, dated York Factory, July 20, 1829. 
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‘“ T am glad to find you are next summer to cross the mountains . . . 
The voyage you are projecting to Icy Cap will if you succeed be the 
making of you but if as you remark it fails it may be productive of more 
harm than good. I do not know but I may accompany you... ”’.1 


Mention of Icy Cape raises the particular point of interest 
of that time: working from the west in 1826 and 1827, 
Captain Beechey in the Blossom had pushed eastwards as far as 
Point Barrow, while the westward bound party of the Franklin 
expedition, coming from the Mackenzie, had reached Return 
Reef. This left an unexplored stretch of coastline, between 
these two points, of some one hundred and sixty miles. It 
seems that Black knew of this gap—perhaps from Governor 
Simpson himself who reached Fort Nez Perces on his journey 
back from the Columbia on March 30, 1829. Did Black, 
during that visit, ask the Governor if he might complete the 
exploration? 

But that was not to be—and we are left to wonder whether 
it was Black’s lack of scientific training that unfitted him in the 
Governor’s eyes for the work, or whether, perhaps, it was not 
rather the gay exuberance of his 1824 journal that stood in his 
way. Whatever the objection, it would seem that Black 
thought that he was left with some promise of employment 
elsewhere—perhaps even the opportunity to make one more 
“arduous attempt either for discovery or for the furtherance of 
scientifick knowledge ”’. 

Life would be sweetened by this new hope—for Walla 
Walla was not an enviable charge. Black wrote of it: 


“The whole district is a Barren Tract no parts entirely covered 
with Sand altho in Strong Winds which are frequent the air is filled 
with Sand so fine making its way through the smallest pores & perhaps 
the cause of Sore & specked Eyes the Inds. are Subject to ”.? 


In Simpson’s Journal for 1824-25 we read that Chief 
Trader John Warren Dease requested to be moved from Walla 
Walla but not from the Columbia Department, 


1 Tbid., Stuart to Black, dated York Factory, July 20, 1829. 
2B. 146/e/2, answer 235. 
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...and I have promised he will be relieved next Spring, it is an 
anxious charge, he will then have had it Four Years and it is but fair 
play that some other Gentleman should now have a turn of it... ”.1 


Simpson expressed himself more freely in his Narrative of a 
Fourney Round the World:? “... A more dismal situation than 
that of this post can hardly be imagined...”’, he wrote, and 
went on to speak of the lack of any tree, the buildings made of 
driftwood, the desert climate and the dust and sand storms— 
these last a feature of windy weather along the bed of the 
Columbia in the Dry Belt and intensified, no doubt, at Walla 
Walla, by overgrazing by the large bands of horses which it 
was often necessary to hold there at fairly close quarters. 

John McLoughlin was even more frank: as early as March 
20, 1828,? he wrote to Governor Simpson: 


‘ 


*... Nez Percez is such a hell I dont know what to say about it but 
Black ought to be changed—he complains of his health and I believe 
him—to be confined—have nothing to do with such a Suspicious 
Disposition as he unfortunately for himself is possessed of must make 
him view everything done with a jaundiced Eye—and with this temper 
still I believe I know no one more anxious to promote the General 
Interest than him—and it is necessary he should be changed as he is 
rather unpopular with his Indians... ”’. 


One reason for that unpopularity may be found in a letter 
from McLoughlin to Black, dated Fort Vancouver, June 29, 
1330" 


“You will please deliver over the charge of Walla Walla Post to 
Mr. Barnston and I need not say how necessary it is you give him 
every information you possess relative to its management—mode of 
dealing with the natives &c and you will proceed to Thompsons River 
and assume the charge of that District . . . it is with pleasure I embrace 
the present opportunity to express my approbation of the manner you 
have conducted the Trade of Walla Walla . . . by your firmly keeping 
up the prices at W.W. (as settled upon) in spite of all the means 
employed by the Natives to make you lower them, you prevented the 
1 Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, p. 128. 


* Sir George Simpson, Narrative of a Fourney Round the World, during the 
Years 1841 and 1842 (London, 1847), Vol. I, p. 160. 
van OU *B.0223/b/6, fo.4de 
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Trade of the Interior being Spoilt, and I feel confident the same Zeal 
and good management will be exerted in carrying on the Business of 
your present charge ”’. 


Any change from this windswept, sun-blasted river bottom 
must have been more than welcome. Black’s comment on 
Walla Walla in his “ Report of Nez Perces District ” for 18271 
is terse, and he notes that the post was run by “1 Officer & 
7 men ’’ and that the climate was ‘‘ Excessive Warm in Summer 
pretty Cold Frosty & Snowy in Winter”. Under the heading 
‘““ Means of Subsistence ’’ Black writes, ‘‘ Salmon a few Hares 
& Roots & sometimes a little Dried Meat ”’, and opposite the 
words “* Advantages of the Dept.” he has “ Giving no Cridits 
to the Indians & the Trade not yet spoiled by [illegible] too 
cheap’. Not another word in favour of Fort Nez Perces— 
though a long list of disadvantages: this is so far removed 
from the exuberance of the Black of the Finlay exploration 
that one can almost feel the man drying up, like the arid flats 
and hills of Walla Walla under the burning summer sun. 


ll 


Black finally took over the Thompson River post late in 
1830 or early in 1831: the move from Walla Walla had, 
according to McLoughlin, been speeded up by the “ row over 
Ermatinger’s Woman ’”’, who had run away with an Indian 
man; Francis Ermatinger, then at Thompson’s River, sought 
redress, by causing the offender’s ear to be clipped, but 
without due regard for the annoyance which this might cause 
Indian relatives.” 

At present little is known of the Thompson’s River years. 
Life there would be much more pleasant than at Walla Walla; 
the rations would be more diversified, the climate easier and 
timber readily available for building and other purposes. 
Black seems to have blossomed again under these gentler 
conditions into something of his former expansiveness: 
Father Morice, the historian of New Caledonia, delving into 


1 .B.S., X, 221-3. SHES, LV4 227. 
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his private correspondence, arrived at the conclusion that 
Black ‘‘ must have been a good-natured man, who saw life 
through rose-colored glasses and had not a little sense of the 
ludicrous...”, and he quotes at length! from letters which 
passed between Black and Alexander Fisher? of Alexandria in 
which each one accuses the other of overstepping the bounds of 
his district in the pursuit of fur. 

In 1834 Black requested permission to “visit York 
Factory ” during the summer of 1835.2 This was not granted 
‘““in consequence of the number of Commissioned Gentlemen 
who are absent from the country this Season ”’, but permission 
was given for Black to cross the mountains in the summer of 
1836.4 On June 2, 1835,° however, Simpson wrote to Black 
that if he was “ still desirous to withdraw from the Columbia ”’ 
no objection would be raised and he could come out in the 
spring of 1836. That permission was rescinded by 
McLoughlin and Black was ordered “to remain at Colvile ” 
for the summer of that year.® 

On March 21, 1837, Duncan Finlayson, with W. G. Rae 
and others, left Fort Vancouver for the east.? At Fort 
Okanagan they picked up Black and John McLean who were 
also on their way out, and Rae was left behind to take charge 
of the Thompson River post. Permission to go had been 
eranted by McLoughlin to “ Mr. Chief Trader Black ’’.8 

At Colvile, however, an Indian overtook them “ with letters 
from the Fort. Mr. Black remained at Colvile & is to return 


1 Rev. A. G. Morice, The History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia, 
(Toronto, 1905), Third Edition, pp. 154-7. 

* Chief Trader Alexander Fisher—a quarrelsome, unscrupulous, vindictive 
type (Glazebrook, Te Hargrave Correspondence, Cuthbert Cumming to James 
Hargrave, dated Chats, April 20, 1829, pp. 31-3), and Black evidently knew 
exactly how to draw him out. See also H.B.8., III, 440. 

3D. 4/127, fo. 13-13d., Black to Simpson, April 10, 1834. 

4D. 4/20, fo. 11, Simpson to Black, July 3, 1834. 

a Pe ator te 

§ B. 223/b/15, fo. r9d., McLoughlin to Ogden, May 6, 1836. 

7 H.B.C. Arch., Duncan Finlayson’s private diary of a journey from Fort 
Vancouver to Norway House, 1837-38. 

8B. 223/b/15, fo. 78, McLoughlin to Simpson, March 20, 1837. 
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to assume the charge of Thompson’s River”.1 McLean 
writes that “in an evil hour for himself’ Black changed his 
mind and returned to Kamloops. What the letters contained 
we are not told—possibly, among other things, a hint that 
Black, if he did not cross the mountains, was to be madea Chief 
Factor and given a more important charge: McLean’s remark 
seems to indicate that the choice was left to Black himself. 
However that may be, a letter from Simpson to Black, dated 
from Norway House, June 30, 1837, makes the situation 
plain, though there is no mention of the Chief Factorship 
which Black received dating from November 15.4 Chief 
Trader Douglas was to be in charge, subject to McLoughlin’s 
supreme control of the whole Columbia Department, of Fort 
Vancouver and the forts of the coast; Ogden, a Chief Factor 
since 1835, was to continue in charge of New Caledonia; and 
Black was “appointed to the superintendence of the Indian 
Posts of the Columbia ’’—a charge that evidently still included 
the Thompson’s River District, later, after Black’s death, 
merged with New Caledonia. And a word of commendation 
was added by the Governor: 


““.. the business of that part of the Country [the Columbia] having 
of late years been so well conducted that it does not appear to us there 
is much room for amendment ”’. 


Later in that same spring of 1837, after Black had returned 
to Thompson’s River, trouble broke out there over a stolen 
horse and an Indian was killed. Rightly fearing a reprisal 
attack on Ogden and the fur brigade from New Caledonia, 
Black set out from Thompson’s River with all the men he 
could spare from the post to meet his old friend. He was just 
in time to participate in a fight in which one Hudson’s Bay 
Company man was killed while he himself had his horse shot 
and killed under him.® 


1H.B.C. Arch., Duncan Finlayson’s private diary. 

2 Wallace, Fohn McLean’s Notes..., p. 191. 

3D. 4/23, fo. 54-54d. PB e2esicilaton Ol: 
5 H.B.S., 1V, 214. Cf. Manson’s account, infra, pp. 232-3. 
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By 1839 Black was again considering leaving the far west: 
Simpson wrote to McLoughlin on June 12, 1839,! from Red 
River: 


“Should C. F. Black, who complains of indisposition, wish to 
withdraw from the Columbia either in 1840 or 1841, it will be 


necessary to relieve him. ..”’, 


and twice at least in 1840 McLoughlin wrote to Black asking 
him to state definitely his intentions on this point so that he 
could make arrangements to replace him in the spring of 
1841.2. What it was that kept Black from going out in 1840 
is not known; but at Thompson’s River he had his “ wife ”’, 
Angelique Cameron, and his younger children, and then there 
were the annual reunions with Ogden to anticipate and enjoy 
—to say nothing of the acrimonious but enlivening 
correspondence with Fisher, and such other diversions as the 
post might afford. Those last years do not seem to have been 
unhappy ones. 


ill 


Early in 1841 some dispute arose between Black and an 
Indian, Tranquille, a chief of the Shuswaps, in the matter of a 
gun which Tranquille claimed and which, Black said, could not 
be handed over to him without the authority of the owner, 
another Indian. Tranquille departed from Thompson’s River 
unsatisfied and died in his camp “ at the Pavilion or Fraser’s 
River ” a short time afterwards. 

His widow laid his death at Black’s door: the bad medicine 
of the white trader was the cause of it, she said, and she so 
worked on the feelings of a nephew of the dead chief that he 
was persuaded to take vengeance on Black. Before that, 
however, the news of Tranquille’s death had come to 
Thompson’s River, together with his final declaration of 
friendship with Black and his wish to be buried like a white 
man. Anxious to remove any possible cause of ill feeling 
between the whites and the Shuswaps, Black sent off a party to 


BDV AIZy £0.30: 4 B..223/b/27, fos 27dsand.2 7, 
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do full honours to the departed chief: this party and 
Tranquille’s nephew must have passed each other somewhere 
between the fort and the family encampment. 

The nephew reached Thompson’s River on February 8, 
1841,! “ without any visible arm about him”. The day was 
cold and he was taken in and given a meal anda pipe: he spent 
the afternoon sitting 1n the hall by the fire. 

Governor Simpson, who passed through the Columbia 
country later in the year, writes in his Narrative,? “ ... During 
the whole day, Mr. Black, who was a hard student, remained 
writing in his own apartment...”’. He was not there steadily 
for, at intervals, he passed to and fro through the hall, 
exchanging, as he did so, a word or two each time with Laprade 
who was picking over sprouting potatoes in the cellar which 
was reached through a trap door in the floor: the Indian 
remained by the fire, arousing, to some extent, Laprade’s 
suspicions but, unfortunately, not Black’s. Then, towards 
evening, two young men who had been sitting with 
Tranquille’s nephew rose and departed. Shortly afterwards 
Black returned through the hall from one of his periodic 
excursions and stooped down to pass through the doorway into 
his room: the Indian rose, took his gun from its place of 
concealment beside the fire-place and fired: the heavy ball 
struck in the small of the back, travelling on upwards, and 
Black fell forward without speaking a word, dead. 


iv 


During the confusion that followed the Indian escaped. 
Laprade beat to arms and took such measures as he could for 
the safety of the place. Then he sent word of the disaster down 
to Colvile, to Archibald McDonald who passed it on to 


1 For details of the murder of Samuel Black see H[udson’s] Bfay Company] © 
S[eries], Vol. VI, pp. 247-9, McLoughlin to Simpson, dated Fort Vancouver, 
March 20, 1841, and quoting Chief Trader Archibald McDonald’s letter to 
McLoughlin, dated February 17, 1841. See also Bancroft, History of the 
Northwest Coast, Il, 510-3. 

2 Simpson, Narrative of a Fourney Round the World, \, 156-7. 
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McLoughlin in his letter of February 17. Laprade also sent 
news of the disaster to Chief Trader John Tod at Alexandria. 

McLoughlin sent off Francis Ermatinger from Fort 
Vancouver with instructions to pick up Archibald McKinlay 
from Fort Okanagan en route—the latter to take charge at 
Thompson’s River if Tod had notalreadyarrived. A party came 
from Colvile and Tod came with all the men he could spare 
from Alexandria. Tod found things in good order: there had 
been no looting and no lifting of cattle or horses. Black’s 
frozen body was given burial. 

There was, according to Tod, some indiscriminate 
terrorising of the Indians which, if it had not been stopped, 
would certainly have led to reprisals. Then, when it was seen 
that Black’s murder was not part of any concerted plan against 
the Company, the men from the further posts withdrew, and 
Tod remained in charge: the hunt for Tranquille’s nephew 
was pushed with vigour, and he was eventually captured in the 
fall of 1841 with the help of the Indians themselves. Archibald 
McDonald was able to write from Colvile! that “... Mr. 
Black’s murderer has been got rid of by a sort of compound 
execution, between killing and drowning...” and Donald 
Ross of Norway House, to whom the letter was addressed, in 
passing on this news, commented “... by which I take it, that 
endeavouring to escape by swimming, he had been shot in the 
water, almost too good a fate for such a cold blooded villain ”’. 
This took place at a ferry over the Thompson River, at or near 
the point where Savona’s Ferry plied in later years. 

Black, states a grandson of the murdered man, “ was buried 
at the fort, the body being wrapped in a horse hide and 
enclosed in a box made of hewn boards”. But his journeyings 
were not ended: his body was exhumed in 1842 to be sent 
with a brigade down to Fort Vancouver. And here tradition 
gives two versions of the final mishap to the old fur trader: 
either the packhorse which was carrying Black stumbled and 
fell in Monte Creek, or else it was necessary, for some reason, 


1 Glazebrook, Te Hargrave Correspondence, D. Ross to J. Hargrave, April 27, 
1842, quoting McDonald, p. 393. 
2 Mark S. Wade, The Thompson Country (Kamloops, 1907), pp. 45—53- 
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to carry the coffin and body across Monte Creek on foot; and 
in crossing over the single-log bridge one of the Indians 
slipped, and Indian and coffin fell into the creek. In either 
case the burden was thoroughly soaked and it was impossible 
to carry it on to Fort Vancouver. Black was finally buried 
beneath a big ponderosa pine on land that later became part 
of the ranch belonging to Senator Bostock and his family at 
Monte Creek. 


V 


On March 20, 1841,' John McLoughlin wrote from Fort 
Vancouver to Archibald McDonald “... yours of 17th Feby. 
conveying the intelligence of the murder of our lamented 
colleague the late Samuel Black Esqr. filled my mind with 
Anguish and pain. By his death the Company loses a most 
interested servant ’’. On April 7, 1841,” he wrote to Governor 
Simpson: 

‘...1n him [Black] we have lost a colleague who had certainly some 
peculiarities and (who is without them) still it is but justice to say he 
was attentive to his business most anxious to promote the Interest of 
the concern and spared no pains or labour to accomplish that object ”’. 


Nicola, chief of the Okanagans, spoke Black’s epitaph. 
Since Black’s death no ammunition had been issued to the 
Indians at Thompson’s River. The season was severe, deer 
were hard to get and the Indians were now hungry. Moreover, 
it was clear by now that Black’s murder was an isolated incident 
and no signal for a general outbreak. To put matters again on 
a more normal footing a gathering of fur traders and Indians 
took place at the fort, and it was then that Nicola made his 
speech—perhaps with one eye on a fresh supply of ammunition 
but, none the less, deeply moving Archibald McKinlay who 
recorded the chief’s words. 

‘* A mountain has fallen!’ Nicola said. ‘“‘ The earth is shaken. 


The sun is darkened to us poor miserable Indians, but we can blame 
no one for it but ourselves. “The ball the great and good mountain 


1B. 223/b/27, fos. 73d.-74. 2 H.B.S., V1, 261. 
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furnished to us for the benefit of our family, we employed to cause its 
fall. My heart is sad. I cannot look at myself in a glass... he was 
kind, just and generous to us ; and I know he loved us. Wherefore 
did we kill him? He is dead and we shall never see him again. Our 
wives and children will weep and wail for him. Indian men do not 
weep, but their hearts will be sore for a long time. 

You, my friends of the Shushwap tribe, the murderer is one of you 
. .. Justice calls on him to die, and die he must.’” 


There exists one further tribute, made without any 
reservations and with no hope of gain. Father Morice—who 
refers elsewhere ‘“‘to the great friendship existing between 
Ogden and S. Black, of Kamloops ’’—discusses in great detail 
a small book entitled Traits of American-Indian Life and 
Character by a Fur Trader (London, 1853).2 The book is 
dedicated to Lady Simpson and the author, Morice concludes, 
was Duncan Finlayson. Internal evidence makes it plain that 
the book deals, in large measure, with the career of Ogden and 
that the B of the book stands for Black, “‘ as is shown by 
the tragic death of the person referred to’. 

There are those who hold that Ogden actually wrote the 
book.? Furthermore, the same publishers were recommended, 
in 1869, by George Roberts, a Hudson’s Bay Company 
Accountant, to J. J. Hargrave “...as having published the 
late Mr. Ogden’s ‘ Recollections of a Fur Trader’... ’4— 
and while Roberts appears to have retained but a hazy 
impression of the title, yet it would seem that he is referring to 
the same book that attracted the attention of Father Morice, 
and it is also apparent that there was little doubt as to its 
authorship—or should one say, provenance?—amongst those 
who were engaged in the fur trade. Father Morice, more 
critical, decided that it was unlikely that Ogden wrote the 
book, but highly probable that it was inspired by him and by 
the stories that he told. 


1 University of California, Series C, No. 25, Bancroft Collection, Pacific 
Coast Mss. Copy in Provincial Archives, Victoria, British Columbia. 

2 Morice, History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia, Appendix D, 
PP: 349-52. 
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Chapter XII of this book is entitled ‘“ The Shewappe 
Murderer ’’, and on page 188 we read: 


es! was one of my oldest and worthiest friends. Our intimacy 
had commenced some twenty-five years ago, and been ripened by time 
into the warmest friendship. We had shared in each other’s perils; 
and the narrow escapes we had so frequently experienced, tended to 
draw still more closely the bond of amity by which we were united. 
It was our custom to contrive an annual meeting, in order that we 
might pass a few weeks in each other’s company. ‘This reunion 
naturally possessed charms for both of us ; for it was a source of mixed 
joy, to fight like old soldiers “* our battles o’er again,”’ over a choice 
bottle of Port or Madeira; to lay our plans for the future, and, like 
veritable gossips, to propose fifty projects, not one of which there was 
any intention on either part to realize.’ 


One can see them there together, perhaps at Thompson’s 
River in the cool of a summer evening, with the shadows 
lengthening and “a choice bottle of Port or Madeira ”’ 
between them. Evidently, like Tod’s North Westers at the 
union dinner at York Factory, they had remained strangely 
unrepentant: no proper feelings of remorse for past misdeeds 
disturbed the serenity of those convivial meetings. Rather did 
a nostalgic pleasure enliven them, what time each one 
remembered 


... with advantages 
What feats he did that day. 


Ogden died the year after his recollections were published: 
those words were the farewell salute of an old man who could 
still think back to the wild days of Lake Ile-a-la~Crosse when 
he and his friends were young. 


v1 


During the ten years, from 1829 to 1839, inclusive, Samuel 
Black had sent to his mother varying sums of money, 
amounting in all to £630.! A further order for £100 which 


1A. 16/60, 61. 
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arrived in the autumn of 1840 could not be paid, for Mrs. 
Black had died in November 1839. 

Standing finally to Samuel Black’s credit in the Company’s 
books was the sum of £7,877 115. 10d.1 which included the 
retirement provision for a Chief Factor—a full share of the 
profits for (in Black’s case) Outfit 1840 (1840-41), and a half 
share for the next succeeding six outfits, that is to say, for the 
years 1841-47.” 

Though Black never married he had seven known children 
in the Indian country, and had fathered at least one more— 
for on November 1, 1815, Robert Logan had recorded in his 
Ile-a-la-Crosse Journal, ‘‘ A child of Black’s was intered in this 
point this afternoon...”. The known children by his first 
“wife”? were three in number—George, who was sent to 
Scotland to Black’s family and who died there, at Tillyfourie, 
in 1840; Jean, who married George Ballandyne about 1829; 
and Eleanora who died in May 1831. The mother of these 
children married a Robert Henry—presumably the Robert 
Henry who entered the service of the North West Company in 
1813 and joined the Hudson’s Bay Company as a clerk in 
1821. This may have taken place, according to Black’s 
wishes, about the time that he went to England after the 
coalition, not knowing if he would ever return to the Indian 
country or to Canada, and wishing to make some provision for 
his “ wife’ and family. Mrs. Henry died in 1830. 

The remaining four children were born during Black’s 
Kamloops, or Thompson’s River, period. The mother of the 
first two was Angelique Cameron. The eldest son was 
Kamloops (baptised Alexander) Black, born in 1832. He was 
later a member of the Manitoba Provincial Legislature and was 
remarkable for his ‘‘ massive mould as well as strong mental 
power ”’.2 The eldest girl was Angelique. She was about 
nine years of age in 1841 and was, in later years, to marry 
Dominique Pambrun and live in Oregon. Then came two 


1A. 10/13, fos. 446-7. 

2 The outfit began on June 1 and ended May 31. 

3 The Beaver, May, 1922, R. G. MacBeth, “A British Columbia Study ”, 
pez: 
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children who were not mentioned by name (as the others had 
been) in Black’s will—King King, a girl of about five years of 
age in 1841 and, lastly, Samuel, a baby of seventeen months. 
Presumably their mother was also Angelique Cameron. 

Black’s will was made in July 1835, and Governor Simpson, 
James Keith and George Moffatt of Montreal were named as 
executors. Of these only Keith agreed to act. Black made 
provision only for the children described as “‘ adopted” and 
born in “ the North West or Indian Country ”’ before the will 
was made. 

To the relatives of the deceased it must have come as a 
severe shock to find that, in addition to the one “ illegitimate ” 
son, George, now dead and whom they had known, there were 
three further children surviving and named in the will. But 
worse was in store for them—they had yet to learn of Angelique 
Cameron, King King and Samuel. 

None the less, they rose determinedly to the occasion, 
headed by the Reverend Charles McCombie of Lumphanan, 
Kincardine O’Neil, Aberdeenshire, the son of Black’s sister, 
Ann. A “friendly suit’ was shortly instituted in the Court 
of Chancery by William Reid and Mary, his wife (Black’s 
second sister) and the Reverend Charles McCombie, as the 
representative of Black’s widowed sister Ann, against James 
Keith acting for Kamloops Black, George and Jean Ballandyne 
and Angelique Black. A vast pile of documents accumulated, 
and one finds Keith appealing to the Reverend Charles, in 
letters of October 17 and November 12, 1850, to consider 
“the destitute condition & cheerless prospects of the two 
Children of your late Uncle which were born after the date of 
the Will & for whom on that account no provision is made ”’. 
Keith recommended “the allowance on your part from the 
Fund of the sum of £100 to each of these two Children so 
unprovided for...” and pointed out that George and 
Eleanora had died during Black’s lifetime, with the consequent 
lapse of their two portions. It is a sorry commentary on 
godliness and human charity that Keith should still be begging, 
nine years after the murder at Thompson’s River, for £200— 
for the two younger children of the man who had earned these 
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monies so hardly and so dangerously. Much more than that 
must have been wasted, by 1850, in lawyers’ fees. 

Without a long and exhaustive search of documents it is 
impossible to say whether or not provision was eventually made 
for Angelique Cameron, King King and Samuel. However, 
it appears that the cupidity of Black’s grasping relatives 
remained unsatisfied at least as late as April 16, 1852;1 for, 
at that date, the surviving plaintiffs were still busily occupied 
with the settlement of “...the Lands in Canada which 
belonged to our Grand Uncle Mr. George Leith, and to our 
Uncle Mr. Samuel Black ”’. 


id Ba 


(1) 
VOYAGE 
OF 
DISCOVERY 

ON 
FINLAY’S BRANCH 

AND 
NORTH WESTWARD 


B.67/a/1. The ttle on the preceding page appears on a label on the front 
cover of the journal. The label also bears the following note made m a different 
writing: “No. 27a ¥ 1825”. This mdicates that this, the first part of the 
official journal of this voyage, was sent from York Factory to England by the 
ship of 1825. Confirmation is to be found m the contemporary “ Catalogue of 
Library &c ” (A.64/52, p. 54) where, with B.67/a/2 (see p. 104), it is entered 
as “ Mr. Black’s Journal of Voyage on Finlay’s Branch”. The manuscript is 
a stif-covered lined book of ninety folios bearing the watermark “’T EDMONDS 
1823”. The journal is closely written m mk from top to bottom and from 
margin to margin in the handwriting of Samuel Black. It is unsigned and ends 
in the middle of a sentence. It is contmued on p. 107. 


A Journal 
of 
A Voyage 
From Rocky Mountain Portage 
in Peace River 
To the Sources of Finlays Branch 
And North West Ward 


In Summer 1824 


May the 13th. In the evening left the Rocky Mountain 1824 
Portage Establishment,! Crossed over the River to the Portage May 
& encamped for the Night on the first Bank; found our Canoe 
heavy loaded & enconbered, but as the principle part of our 
Cargo is that of Provs. we will be lighter by & by. The 
Expedition People? are as follows Joseph La Guarde & 
Antoine Perreault Bow Men, Joseph Cournoyer, J: Bt. 
Tarrangeau, J: M. Bouche & Louis Ossin Middle men:— 
Mr. Donald Manson? & my self besides Le Prise & Wife, 
in all Ten Persons. Le Prise is a Chipewean from Lake 
Athabasca & serves in the double capacity of Hunter & 
Interpreter In the first capacity, although a a good hunter 
at Ft. Chipewean,* he has been very unsuccessful in Peace 
River, so much for a change of Lands, & as to the latter 
capacity of Interpreter, he can barely make himself understood 
by the Beaver Indians® & Thecannies® (who differ but little in 


1 Rocky Mountain House, Peace River, not far from the recently closed 
Company post of Hudson Hope, was originally a post of the North West 
Company. In 1809 and 1810 it was, according to D. W. Harmon (4 Fournal 
of Voyages and Travels in the Interiour of North America . . . (Andover, 1820), 
pp. 179, 187), about one hundred and eighty miles above Dunvegan. On 
September 2, 1828, Governor George Simpson’s party en route to New Caledonia 
camped “ on the first fine level above the water . . . the old Mountain House right 
opposite on the south side” (M. McLeod (ed.), Peace River. A Canoe Voyage 
from Hudson’s Bay to Pacific by the late Sir George Simpson ...in 1828. Fournal 
of the late Chief Factor, Archibald McDonald . . . (Ottawa, 1872), p. 18, and 
H[udson’s] B[ay Company] S[eries], Vol. X, pp. 9-10). 

2 For biographies of the men who accompanied Black and Manson see pp. 
215-22, 241-6. 

3 For biographies see pp. 222-41, and H[udson’s] B{ay Company] S[eries], 
WoL.1 p. 458. 

4 Fort Chipewyan. See H.8.8., I, 414-15. 

5 A tribe inhabiting the Peace River country below Rocky Mountain Portage. 
See D. Jenness, The Indians of Canada (Ottawa, 1932, National Museum of 
Canada, Bulletin 65), pp. 382-4. Harmon, in 1809, described them as 
“‘ peaceable and quiet people, and, perhaps, the most honest of any, on the face 
of the earth ...”. Their former skin clothing and primitive weapons had by 
this time been replaced by articles of European manufacture (Fournal of Voyages 
and Travels, pp. 182-3). 

6 The Sekani Indians (“‘ People of the Rocks”). See Jenness, Indians of 


ce 


Canada, p. 377 et seq. In 180g Harmon described the “ Sicaunies” as “a 
5 
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1824 language), but as neither a hunter or an Interpreter could be 

May procured in Peace River, we must do our best with Le Prise 
& the Old Slave (a Thecannie), the only one that would consent 
to go on this Voyage, & who is sent off before us as far as 
Finlays Branch. What I have just mentioned 1s not the only 
disadvantages the Expedition lays under this year by the 
existing troubles in this quarter caused by the Murderers of 
our People at St. Johns! roving about free & as said to be 
Menacing all; but as this is an exploratory Voyage & the 
principle motive to asertain the existance of Beaver in the 
Country we are bound for, we shall do our best to accomplish 
the intentions of the Voyage. Being a strong party & well 
armed I little apprehend any attack, at same time gave 
Orders for a Watch all night each in their turn & now & 
then call out alls Well so that if any spys hanging about 
us they may know what kind of People they have to deal 
with. 

May the 14th. Fine Weather, in the morning took 12 of our 
most valuable Pieces & set off with, in a Body (leaving a 
Guard at the Baggage) to the first resting place where they 
were posited Mr. Manson & myself remaining to Guard them 
& the men returning in a Body to bring up the remainding 
Loads Three in all with the Canoe & began again in the same 
manner & so on to the top of the Hills & the common camping 


quiet, inoffensive people, whose situation exposes them to difficulties and 
distresses ’. He continued: ‘‘ When they proceed to the west side of the 
mountain, the Natives of that region, who are TAacullies and Atenas, attack and 
kill many of them ; and when they are on this side, the Beaver Indians and Crees, 
are continually making war upon them. Being thus surrounded by enemies, 
against whom they are too feeble successfully to contend, they frequently suffer 
much for want of food; for when on the west side, they dare not, at all times, 
visit those places, where fish are in plenty, and when on the east side, they are 
frequently afraid to visit those parts, where animals abound. ‘They are compelled, 
therefore, oftentimes to subsist upon the roots, which they find in the mountains, 
and which barely enable them to sustain life; and their emaciated bodies 
frequently bear witness to the scantiness of their fare” (Fournal of Voyages and 
Travels, pp. 190-1). 

1 Guy Hughes and four men were murdered at Fort St. John on November 
cae 1823. See H[udson’s] B[ay Company] Sferies], Vol. III, p. 104, and Vol. 

ge 
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place where we got to about midday; Employed the remainder 1824 
of the day in clearing the Portage of fallen Wood throwen May 
down by the strong Winds & this will be required more or less 
every year, for the woody parts of the Portage have been burnt 
long ago & the Trees geting weak & rotten are subject to be 
overturned by the strong Westerly Wind. 

May the 15th. Got to the little River! about 10 OClock AM: 
here we met with Mr. John Stuart? from Western Caledonia? 
going over the Portage to the Establishment, he left his people 
at the other end all well but under some alarm from the existing 
troubles in this quarter, This Gentleman however seems to 
apprehend none for he 1s all alone | accompanied Mr. Stuart to 
the establishment & back here but not being inclined to sleep 
separate from his People Mr. M: accompanied Mr. Stuart to 
the other end where they arrived late. I find the Men have 
been remiss to clear the Portage tho’ not far from a barren 

art: 

; May the 16th. Arrived at L Petite Veille* about Breakfast 
time, Met Mr. Stuart with some of his People with a load at 
this place, some time after Messrs. Mackenzie *Flemming® & 


1 Identified by R. M. Patterson as the modern Portage Creek. All subsequent 
identifications of points mentioned by Black are due to Mr. Patterson except 
where the Company’s archives are quoted. Mr. Patterson has at times 
supplemented his own personal knowledge of the places under discussion by 
consultation with Mr. F. C. Swannell. Mr. Swannell’s contributions are noted 
(as on p. 29, n. 2), but all other identifications are due to Mr. Patterson’s local 
knowledge. 

2 For a biography see H.B.8., I, 469. 

3 B.119/e/1, Western Caledonia Report, 1824, by John Stuart, * Western 
Caledonia in last years report [B.188/e/1, fo. 2] is said to commence at “ Finlays 
Branch” but it may more properly be said to commence at the Peace River Rocky 
Mountain Portage being the boundary line between the Beaver Indians and the 
various tribes who inhabit the Rocky Mountains comprizing that track of Country 
known by the name of Rocky Mountains extending eastwards to the waters of 
the Columbia, westward to the waters Ocien [sic], and northward I believe 
without bounds comprizing altogether a vast extent of Country.’ 

4’The Little Lookout. 

5 Donald McKenzie, junior, a Scotsman who entered the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1818. At the time of the coalition in 1821 he was 
listed by Nicholas Garry as being a second class clerk at £30 per annum (E. 11/2). 

6 Thomas Fleming. For a biographical note see H.B.8., III, 441-2. 
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1824 Manson came up, the former Gentleman | am sorry to observe 
May is an Invalide from a blow he got in a fall in Winter. 

May the 17th. Separated with the Western Caledonia 
People & Encamped at the little Lake on the Top of the Hills 
at the West end of the Portage. Mr. Manson shot a large 
Fowl! of the Grouse kind biger than the Black Heath Cick in 
Scotland, although this is a fine Bird resembling the common 
Phesant or Partridge in the Country but twice as big with a 
frill of tinged Feathers about the neck, but nothing of the 
Heath & bloom tinges of the Black Cick of the Mountains of 
[illegible] found some dried Salmon in exchange with Mr. 
Stuart for Pemican (a Meal for his Men;) this year he seems 
independant of Peace River at least as far as Dunvegan, they 
have nothing in Provisions at the Portage. 

May the 18th. Carried down the Canoe & Baggage to the 
River & Gumed the Canoe & made other preparations to start 
to morrow. Before arriving at the Waters edge We come 
down several very steep Banks in circular form, made at some 
remote periods by the subsiding of the waters of the River, 
that had evidently changed its course & bed forcing a passage 
through a Rocky point or spur of a contiguous mountain & 
sinking deeper & deeper perhaps by the falling down of the 
shelf at distant Periods formd the above mentioned dry Banks 
which may have been uniformly finished by the periodical 
rising of the waters & the actions of the drifting Ice, or it may 
be a deluvian operation. This Portage is about 12 miles & at 
this place the enterenc into the Mountains tho we have passed 
satalites on both sides farther east. Addressed the Governor 
& Council at York Factory? informing them of our being so far 
on our way delivered the dispatches to Le Blanc to be given to 
Mr. Stuart at the other end of the Portage, alf[s]o my writing 
desk—I am sorry to observe the People discouraged by some 
unfavorable accounts of our Rout they have been geting from 
Iroquois in the Portage, that we will perish if we attemp going 


1 Probably the Ruffled Grouse. (Patterson). 
2 Governor George Simpson and the Chief Factors of the Northern 
Department of Rupert’s Land. 
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further up Finlays Branch than the Iroquois are accustomed to 1824 
go,! that its all full of Caps or Capes &c. May 

May the 19th. Started before Sun rise made 8 Miles a 
couple of points to the North of West Breakfasted. made 
about 10 miles more about West put up for the night, along 
the face of the smooth Mountains observed a Number of old 
animal tracks like strata, the Mountains are however higher 
here than at the Portage some of them rising up in Cones & 
Peaks above the others & covered with snow, the Valley the 
River runs in is from 14 to 2 miles broad & when not burnt 
covered with Pine & Poplar, (few Birch) some times to the 
Mountains tops others bare & Covered with Mould & grass. 
Saw Birch or a species of 1t growing to a considerable hight in 
Rods lik a willow & covered with blackish Bark; the River 
seems to have made its way smooth enough some inconsiderable 
Rapids & Current over shallows; the Waters rising a good 
dale. 

May the 20th. Embarked about the same time as yesterday 
Made some miles west passed some high Mountains strata of 
a kind of Free stone nearly S & N about 50 feet mould over it 
some of which had been tumbling down but now settled & 
grass growing, the strata in general seem to follow the course 
of the River but I am not able to ascertain the fact, indeed it 
Take all directions, some times sunk & nearly perpendicular 
(Deboules)? The Mountains to day are more elevated than 
yesterday, high majestic & particularly steep, and the melting 
snow as yet slowly moving down their sides in Gullies & 


1 Harmon, Fournal of Voyages and Travels, p. 268, [Stuart Lake, New 
Caledonia, October 13, 1818], ‘‘ For several years past, Iroquois from Canada, 
have been in the habit of coming into different parts of the North West country, 
to hunt the beaver, &c. The Natives of the country, consider them as intruders. 
As they are mere rovers, they do not feel the same interest, as those who 
permanently reside here, in keeping the stock of animals good, and therefore they 
make great havock among the game, destroying alike the animals which are 
young and old...”. For references to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s dealings 
with the Iroquois on Peace River, and for an account of its 1819-20 Iroquois 
trading expedition headed by Ignace Giasson to the Forks of Fraser River, see 
H[udson’s] B[ay Company] Sferies], Vol. II, pp. 213-15. 

2 Avalanches. Cf. pp. 55, 95. 
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1824 indents has a magical appearance but I cannot add enchanting, 

May In the evening got to a particular range of mountains nearly in 
a South & North course these mountains are still higher broken 
rising up in cones pinnacles in different forms & dimensions 
after encamping took the high of one of these Mountains as 
exact as it can be done by the means of two staves! & found it 
not to exced 1000 feet tho’ they appear high from the level of 
the River, but these Mountains are not in Ridges rising above 
one another, but huge detached masses close to one another & 
Narrow Vallies intersecting between them, some of them long 
& broad some Narrower inclining to an edge at the top some 
round, in short as many forms as old time has taken a fancy to 
work upon them. made about 18 Geo: miles straight line to 
day & most have made as many yesterday, passed a pretty stiff 
rapid? the Grand Rapid I believe & some other smaller Rapids, 
the Valley is now narrow but the Views in the River are 
generally long & straight. 

May the 21st. Left our Encampt about the usual time, 
passed a Mountain where at no remote period a huge portion 
of it had split perpendicularly & falling down filling the Valley 
& River with fragments of a light blue Lime Stone saw some 
serpents & large Toads about this place, Breakfasted near a 
place they call the Holes This is a Cavern in the face of 
mountain nearly at the top & appears inaccessible, its said to 
have a passage through in an ascending direction, & appears 
ventulated & the Canadians have an Idea of its always blowing 
here abouts—These Mountains are composed of Strata of 
stone & sometimes of earth from one foot & less to several 
hundreds the Strata of Rock is often of a dark & light blue 
colour mixed with crystalized Earths in White Streakes some 
as small as a line, but their strata are of different colours & 
species of stone Lime stone Sand stone a black composition 
like Coal, Slate sometimes rising in very thin leaves like dried 
Mud Mica Talc like substance: Earth stone (if such a term) 
crumbling into pieces also of the Grit & Granet Genera, The 
petrefaction process too has had a good share in the formations. 
but I am not qualified to give a a Scientific discription of the 

2 OL. Ppa yels 22 2 The Ne Parle Pas Rapid. 
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species & Genera of the different substances composing the 1824 
strata of the Rocky Mountains & must leave it to scientific May 
Gentlemen passed some Rapids & obliged to unload at one 
place opposite a small River on the Right—passed a well 
wooded point, some large Birch Trees, but thin Bark of a 
Red colour, broke our Canoe put ashore for the night about 
4 OClock P.M: raining hard—In this point saw a plant or 
Tree full of joints & prickles! all over with a Tuft of large 
Green leaves at the top, it resembles the water Trefoil or Lilly 
but grows on drie land but thrives best in wet places. The 
small Rivers a good dale inundated & the waters of the River 
rising considerably. 

May the 22nd. Rainy morning decamped about 24 hours 
after Sun rise turned some small points of a large point on the 
left 8& found ourselves at the extremity of a large Valley, 
bounded on the left or East by the Mountains we have just 
emerged from course S by compass & this is the W: Caledonia 
Rout or Peace River up a Valley, to the north this Valley we 
have just entered into is confined by mountains taking for a 
few miles a West course & after a N:W direction, to the SW 
the Valley is borderd by a lower Ridge of Mountains 
completely covered with snow & runing N.W about 12 Miles 
distant:—In this valley about 3 miles before us right south 
Finlays branch comes in from the right, a mile & 4 below 
Finlays Branch made a Portage at a Rapid,? saw a Thecannie 
cache with some Beaver in it of last years hunt, what laizie 
wretches not to have carried it to the establishment, at 10 AM: 
arrived at Finlay Branch which being our intended rout we 
shall take it, moreover its something interesting, for except 
Mr. Finlay? & Crew for a few days no white man has ever been 
in this River for any great distance made West by S } Maile, 
here found the Old Slaves family, he is out hunting himself, 
they have Nets & Lines set which they overhaul on a small 


1 Devil’s Club (Echinopanax horridum or Fatsia horrida). (Patterson). 

2 The Finlay Rapids at the head of Peace River. 

3 John Finlay. See introduction, pp. xili-xvi, and W. S. Wallace, Documents 
Relating to the North West Company (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1934), 
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Raft, The Thecannies or Slaves seldom use Canoes in this 
River or at any time, they say they have taken no Fish or has 
the Old Slave killed an animal since he left the Portage, they 
have been living on a Partridg or a hare now & then, but their 
principle subsistance is that of Roots & Herbs, this is some 
consolation, we may only starve above in this Country of the 
Thecannies, provided always these means of subsistance may 
be found all over & agree with our constitutions This by the 
by is a question they do not seem to understand perhaps they 
are like the dumb Animals they find subsistance on every point, 
they will not allow however of their having ever eaten Frogs or 
Mice, indeed they do not require it, for they havea large Bundle 
of a kind of Water Hemlock (but not poisonous)! & what the 
Canadians name Chou Creux I find however they have an 
excellent Stomach for our provisions & as we are now 13 
growen persons & 2 children, add to this that our appetite 
seems to be as keen as the mountain air & the consumption 
more than | would wish at this period of the voyage, I had 
agreed with the Old Slave to leave part of his relations which 
he has done but retained more than I wished, however they say 
they will walk when the River is bad, & they are the only 
Indians that would go, for a Thecannie except compelled by 
necessity will not move a step over their usual rotine & will 
rather eat Grass than use exertions to live better In the 
afternoon the Old Slave arrived, he says he saw no fresh 
tracks, he is on bad humour & seems to regret his bargain in 
undertaking this voyage; I feel the want of a good Interpreter 
for Le Prise understands but by halves & the Old Slave is 
snappish with him & himself thinking long for the part of his 
family he left at Fort Chipewean & troubled with his Rib 
with him is not very enterprising for the present, although the 
sun is low, struck camp to make a short distance on the River 
to put bad thoughts out of these fellows Heads Made W by 
S by Compass } WSW 4 W by N4SW by WS by WES 
by E 4 SE 34 SSE4S345W 7 WSW t WNWAiNW 
NNW ¢ ditto 7 N by W 14 miles to near the mountains on the 

1 Cf. H[udson’s] B[ay Company] S[eries], Vol. XIII, p. xv et seq., for Peter 


Skene Ogden’s experience of the poisonous qualities of water hemlock. 
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Right. The River runs meandering amongst low mud Banks 1824 
& well wooded saw the vestiges of Beaver made about 3 May 
Geol miles straight course W by N: The Old Slave says that 
at a River from SW not far from this, his Relations are camped 
that in this River there are a good many Beaver & all the 
country the way of MacLeods Lake, that his relations pass the 
Summer on a small Lake in this River coming from SW. 
May the 23rd. Cold Morning Made W by S$ WSW }i do 
$dot dot doz W4 W byN4 WNW? West } WNW 12 or 
2 miles to the foot of the Monts on the right, these Monts are 
not so high as those we left at the enterence of the River, but 
covered wt snow but not so much so as the apparently flater 
Range on the left & which are now about 7 miles off made 
West 4 S by W #? doi SW by W 4 WSW i W by Si W by 
Ni NW by W 7g NW by N4 W by Ni WNWIiNWIiNW 
by N 14 Breakfasted here made about 6 Geol: miles straight 
today course about WNW by compass or nearly N.W the 
Valley is strongly wood extending to near the Tops of the 
Monts principly Pine & Poplar & a few Birch the points 
composed of mud brought down by the River & eligible for 
the Beaver saw a good dale of its Work & killed some the 
River winding along the mountains on the right, made WSW 
12 miles a River fromthe left,! here we saw a Band of Thecannies 
who have just left the establishment but still clamorous for 
amunition & say they have 60 Beaver skins to trade (more 
caches) the Old Slave too appears of their Party he advocated 
for them before arrival & had as he says promised his good 
offices to get them amunition &c, having remarked to the Old 
Slave that our Amunition the little we carried was for other 
purposes than to give to the Thecannies who had been at the 
establishment & supposing we did not designe to stop when 
opposite the camp he called aloud, you will be all pityful the 
whites will not give you amunition; so unexpected a behaviour 
amongst these Indians rising disagreeable sensations in my 
mind: I got up (ordering the Canoe to shoot across, being ina 
strong Current) & paddle briskly up to their camp; they put 
on their usual sheepish appearance & the Old Slave was 
1’The Omineca. 
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pleased to be quiete, tho a little before he had been speaking of 
leaving us being so bad Roads when he walked, & hard &c 
Gave these fellows a set down for their laziness in Not carrying 
their Beaver to the Fort to trade, but leave it since last year 
exposed to accidents. also for troubling me, knowing | only 
carried for subsistance & a little for those of their Relations 
who had not been lately at any Establishment but that we 
wanted Leather & would give them a little amunition for it 
they brought a few dressed skins. They say they are going up 
a small River to pass the Summer & think to make Beaver, 
that there was another small River on the Right! but not so 
many Beaver in it, that it was all mountains to right & left & 
Beaver in some places but the most the way of MacLeods Lake 
made WNW3 a considerable small River from NNW Made 
WSWiWbNANW DW ti MilesSW bW?2 WDSH West 
4 WNW 1 Mile NW b W $ ditto 3 mile Wb N+ WNW1H 
NW bWiNWiNW by N4 MileNWbWiWNWEW 
bS4 WNW 4. Encamped made about 16-18 Geo miles to 
day General course may be a little to the North of WNW 
which with the variation is NW Course. Saw plenty of Beaver 
work but no other animals, the River is rising fast & the Water 
rippling over the lower banks & the Current geting strong. 
May the 24th. Fin Calm Weather Made WbS$ NW bW 
+ came on a Band of Thecannies some of whom had been up 
this River this spring & have made a few Beavers one has 30 
one 20 & one 15 skins, they left the Fort in March on the snow 
crust, the others left it this spring & has been coming up before 
us, This Band are more reasonable fellows than the others we 
passed, they have killed two Reindeer & gave us a shoulder & 
the Meat of a Beaver & a few small Fish they take in a small 
Lake near on the left, payed them for what they gave us & they 
did not trouble us more, One of these Indians speaks Cree a 
little a rare circumstance amongst the Thecannies, although 
their Neighbours the Beaver Indians generally speak that 
language a little, this Cree haranguing Gentleman is yet of the 
same sentiments as at the Portage ie he chooses rather to 
remain moving about catching a Fish a Beaver or Deer & 
1’'The Ospika. 
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eating Roots &c; than travell all summer with the expedition, 
he says he is a MacLeods Lake Thecannie and knows nothing 
of this River, nor does the Old Slave know it much farther but 
by hearsay, made W b N # the Monts on the left coming in 
before us & now near & the Valley between the two Ridges 
geting narrow The Mountains on the Right seem here to run 
NNW but turn round again, made S b W # a little River on 
the Right SW 4 WSW 4 West } N by Wi Breakfasted, to 
day We see mountains on both sides peeping over those 
confining the Valley & some of them a considerable distance 
on right & left & all appearance We are in the heart of these 
snow Clad Mountains some of these We see rising above the 
bordering Mountains are of considerable hight & broken 
rising up in cones & other appearances of forms, some appear 
to be of Earth but generally of stone & as if mouldering away 
not that everlasting indurated masses as in some parts of the 
country but looks like slate quarries—strong Current & very 
laborious particularly about the points of drift wood projecting 
into the Current & very frequent & common, made WSW 4 
WbStWNWIiNWDWLINWi1LNW by W4NWDNE 
NNW 4 N the Ridge to the left appears to end here the Right 
far off made N by W?. doz NW by WE NWDNZENEH 
NW DNs NW by W4 W NW 1 Mile a small River coming 
in on the left it is said to come from a Lake where there are 
Fish not many Beaver in this small River which is often the 
Case in these mountains when they run on a bed of Rock & 
Stone other small Rivers any wise considerable to creat banks 
of earth or Mud & Wood the Beaver is to be found, made NW 
by N 1 mile ENE 3, here one of our Men fell into a fit of 
violent colic & after coming on a heavy Rain We put up for 
the Night. 

To day saw some tracks of Rein deer Sheep & Goats but 
_ the old Slave kills nothing except a Fowl or a Beaver, he points 
out several broken craggy Mountains resorts of Sheep & 
Goats (in Summer)—some of the River points are of gravel & 
Sand others of Mud & in many places very eligible for the 
Beaver of which we have seen a good many & in many places 


much Wood cut by them fresh & Old, in the small Rivers 
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some of them at least falling into this River, there is said to be 
some Beaver here and there, but the Country in general is one 
continued series of Rocky Stoney Mountains close on one 
another—To day we have not made more than 12 Geol. Miles 
General course I think to be to the N. of N:W but the 
Mountains are also winding The courses being perhaps little 
interesting & confusing, I shall hence forth omit them in this 
River, but shall insert them at the end of the Journal! for the 
satisfaction of any Gentleman who take intrest in such things. 

May the 25th. Clear Windy Morning Embarked at the 
usual time The Old Slave says there are Siffeu? or the Ground 
Hog or Badger if a proper Name for this animal on some of 
these bare Mountains for it seems the Siffleu is not all over, but 
about Mountains here & there also the sheep & Goats have 
their resorts & always near inaccessible cliffs particularly the 
Goat, they are not said to be numerous or in large Bands, made 
a few miles passed a small River on the right, some distance on 
this River there is a Lake where small Fish are caught. I have 
never seen in any part of the Country such luxuriance of wood 
as here abouts, the Valley to near the tops of the Mountains on 
both sides covered with thick strong dark Green Branchy 
Pines & scarcely a tinge to enliven the dark hollow Gloomy 
Landscape bounded by snow covered Mountains Breakfasted 
The Men very much fatigued, The Current very strong and 
the Navigation tedious full of Islands & shallows & quantities 
of drift wood, hard work & some places difficult to get up saw 


1'The journals do not contain the promised courses. 

2 Marmots (whistlers or siffeurs). (Patterson). Harmon, Fournal of Voyages 
and Travels, pp. 427-8, “There is a small animal, found only on the Rocky 
Mountain, denominated, by the Natives, Quis-qui-su, or whistlers, from the 
noise which they frequently make, and always when surprised, strongly 
resembling the noise made by a person in whistling. ‘They are about the size 
of a badger, are covered with a beautiful long silver grey hair, and have long bushy 
tails. ‘They burrow in the sides of the mountain, and feed on roots and herbs. 
Their flesh is very delicious food. They generally produce two young at a time ; 
and sit upon their hind feet when they give them suck. The skins of these animals 
are very useful to the Natives, for clothing. ‘They dress them, with the hair on ; 
and sew a sufficient number of them together, to make a garment, as large as a 
blanket, which they wrap around their bodies ”’. 
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some large Birch Trees at one place but the Bark is very thin 
& this is the only place in Finlays Branch that Birch Bark can 
be found of dimentions to make even a half sized Canoe.—We 
found a Pine Bark Canoe in which Le Prise & Wife embarked 
but got tired, Mr. Manson wt the Old Slave took a turn, We 
are much loaded & horrid Roads to Walk in. The Old Slave 
& his family is heartily tired of the Voyage & they would 
willingly leave us, We see a good many Beaver & some Geese 
& Ducks, but kill few, the hunters are on too much hurry to 
fire, We loose all the Beaver, this is not the way to get it a 
patient steady well aimed shot secures the Prey; the River 
here abouts seems to take a turn nearly a point to the West but 
G. C1 may be the same, made about 16 Geol Miles straight to 
day. 

iy the 26th. Left our Encampment as the Sun appeared, 
the River Continual strong Current, drift Wood points & 
Islands, gravelly Banks &c did not make more than 5-6 Miles 
straight before Breakfast We have been almost always at the 
Pole & some times the assistance of the Line & as much as we 
can all do to get on, saw some Broken towering Mountains in 
the Ridges confining the Valley of this River on which are 
sheep; the Mountains in general bordering the River are huge 
long & round backed detached Mountains often covered with 
Wood, but through the Glens & over their Tops broken 
mouldering Mountains appear & some of their tops & Cones 
a considerable hight & distance some 30 miles at least, indeed 
from all appearance We are as much amongst Mountains as 
ever: peavet work today as yesterday in some abundance, 
Made 44 Miles straight course N.W this is a still part of the 
River & arrived at a large Fork? 1 of the River at least it comes 
from the SW & said to take its rise near Bears Lake one of the 
Sources of Babine River in Western Caledonia This River 1s 
said to be very Rocky & Rapid & here comes in between two 
mountains narrow channel; from the enterence of Finlays 
Branch to this Fork may be about 55-60 Geographical Miles 
in a straight Line Course NW; passed this Fork a little & 
encamped, our Hunters can kill nothing Le Prise killd 1 

1 Possibly general course of the river. 2 The Ingenika. 
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Beaver & 3 Geese There are some Tracks of Rein deer & 
sheep here & there, tho’ many of them Old which from the 
soft springy nature of the Soil appears of late date, this 
afternoon did not see much appearance of the Beaver 
being Gravelly Points, the Men are much fatigued & 
harassed. 

May the 27th. decamped at the usual time, got amongst 
Minor Mountains or hills rising in the Valley between the 
higher ranges, through which the River has made way forming 
high Gravelly Banks & at last amongst Rocks & fairly stoped 
us, at this place the River runs deep between perpendicular 
Rock very high, having cut one of these Minor Mountains 
close to one of the Mountains of the higher Range, rises on 
that side on the Right upwards of 1200 feet high ending in a 
fine Cone,! truly Grand & Majestic This Minor Mountain 
the River had forced a Passage through appears wholy 
composed of petrefaction Rock,? Having been walking before 
with the Old Slave & in looking about the Rapid found a 
Carrying Place—a little before sun set, the Canoe after some 
tight Work to pass a Cap of Rock arrived at a small Sandy Bay 
the beginning of the Portage, the foreman thinks he is not able 
to take up the Canoe Light at this place & the Portage has a 
steep high Hill at each end, The Old Slave set the Lines here 
& took 3 Fine Trout From the large Fork We passed last 
evening to this place may be about 10-12 Geo: Miles straight 
—set the Men about puting their axes in Order to clear a 
Carrying place. 

May the 28th. This morning I had the mortification to find 
that in the course of last night Two of the Crew had deserted 


1 Deserters’ Peak, over five thousand feet above the river, not one thousand 
two hundred feet as estimated by Black. The canyon here is now known as 
Deserters’ Canyon and the portage as Deserters’ Portage. 

 Deserters’ Canyon is caused by a belt of conglomerate which crosses the valley 
here at right angles. For a detailed description of the Finlay as far as Black’s 
“ River Thucatade ” see Sessional Papers. Third Session, Thirteenth Parliament 
of the Province of British Columbia, Session 1915, I, “‘ Report of the Minister of 
Lands . . . for the Year ending 31st December 1914”, pp. D83-g0, F.C. 
Swannell, “ Exploration of Finlay and Ingenika Valleys, Cassiar District [season 
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Viz Jean Marie Bouche & Louis Ossin, the former an Old 
offender and the latter a simpleton & debau[c]hed by the other 
Scamp Bouche They were on the first Watch last night & did 
not get themselves relieved by the others as usual but had set 
off in a small Canoe at the place These Vagabonds have stolen 
a good dale of the Companies Property, 44-5 Tobacco 7 Ball 
& shot a 2 Gallon Keg of Spirits (appropriated to give the Men 
a dram) & other articles, also of Individuals some of the 
Mens, more over they have taken 1 Bag Pemican & other 
Provisions & shoes, their Guns Pouches & Powder Horns 
with Amunition, fully equipt for a long voyage which they will 
perform in the face of the concern seemingly from their 
behaviour without dread of consequences, this I find something 
strange, but they may have.a more correct Idea of the state of 
things than I have; their desertion will be the more felt as from 
appearances we are geting into the difficult parts of the 
navigation & its realy Vexing; their leaving us at this particular 
place I can attribute to no other cause than the Roaring of the 
Rapid through the Chasm before us & the steep Hill to carry 
up the Canoe & Baggage & prelude to further Toil & harder 
duty, &c—at one time owing to the state of things in Peace 
River this voyage was in a manner given up for this year,! but 
set a going again in rather a Confused manner, which obliged 
us to hire the men we could get on the ground, & this J. M: 
Bouche was recommended to me from his active appearance 
without being apprized of his character at the time, the other 
is simple but rogishly inclined. Not sure however how far 
the defection may be extended amongst the others; Called 
them; deprecating such base behaviour at any time & more 
particularly shameful on the present voyage, hinting at their 
having voluntarly undertaken it & that I expected better 
things from those that remained; but if any Plot to put a stop 
to the Voyage, they ought now to declare themselves, for that 


1'This is a reference to the murders at Fort St. John (see p. 6, n. 1). In 
his letter to John Stuart dated Rocky Mountain Portage, December 15, 1823 
(B.119/b/1, p. 103), Black mentioned the fact that the provisions reserved at 
Fort St. John for his expedition had shared the same fate as the other property 
there. 
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my determination was to get a sight of the Country pointed 
out by the Concern, alone with the natives should I be reduced 
to such an alternative, but to prove the practical Navigation 
of this River was our first consideration. ‘They reprobated 
the conduct of the deserters & said they were as much surprised 
as myself at such treachery, and Le Prise volunteering to take 
the place of one of the Deserters, they immediately set about 
clearing the Portage the Old Slave taking an ax to assist. 
Finished & left this Portage about 1100 Paces over a Woody 
point or Hill strip at each side about 4 OClock P:M: made 
about 4-5 Miles & encamped late, the Current very strong 
& some Rapids over Gravelly shelfs & banks always at the Pole 
but no more drift wood, the River winding amongst high 
Banks of Gravel, sand blu Clay in alternate strata horrizontally 
following the curve line of the rise & fall of the Hills or 
eminences the direction of the Vally which these layers have 
filled a good way up the sides of the primative Monts confining 
it so much for the course of this Strata, but I think the Strata 
of the higher Mountains appears corner on Angler ways 
intersecting this course NW & SE perhaps to the S of West 
some times I think right West & East but this is a point | am 
not yet able to ascertain not being accustomed to such 
Observations Here abouts the Majesty of these Mountains 
have a fine appearance & a fine View from this end of the 
Portage a mixture of the Grand & Sublime, the higher 
Mountains bordering the Valley are lofty & Majestic mostly 
covered with thick Pines Poplars & small Birch in Verdure, 
although the tops of the Mountains are patched in snow on 
the left a fine Mountain of Rock! seen at a great distance & 
here presenting a high perpendicular front of a light blu 
whitish colour, The Vally between these higher Ranges is 
about 3-4 Miles broad varigated by Hulls rising up in round 
knowls covered thickly with dwarf Firs the Canadians Call 
Cypres & Pine & the occasional appearance of White Banks 
following the channel of the River, made one view to the S after 
leaving the Portage after General Course West by N by Comps 
34-4 Miles straight, saw two Beavers but not much of their 
1 Buffalo Mountain. 
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vestiges, saw the fresh track of a Rein deer & Old tracks of 1824 


sheep & Goats. 

May the 29th. Fine clear Weather. Made 5-6 Miles 
straight WNW by Compass strong Current along Gravelly 
Banks passed a small River! on the right, the Mountains taking 
a bend out but coming in again some distance before us, The 
Old Slave says he saw some Fresh tracks of Rein deer but he 
could not come up with them: his Wife, & Crossing a point 
was alarmed as she says by some one throwing a stick at her, 
which is construed to be the murderers, Waving this Topic 
untill cleared up by Mr. Manson who its seems had been 
walking before, thinks it a stick he might have broke passing 
on & might have fallen on her—Made 7 Miles more Nearly 
NW Camped opposite two Mountains in junction resembling 
two Paps, The Old Slave has been walking all day & only killd 
two ducks & 3 Partridges, We are feeding on Pemican I 
debarked this afternoon the Roads bad underwood; swampy 
intersected with dry rises, saw some Beaver Houses in the 
Points a small River on the right saw some Geese one Gull & 
1 Loon. 

May the 30th. Our Bucks overslept themselves this 
morning The Sun fairly tinging the long hollow Valley 
before us, they are however much faged, no intermission 
from the Pole, the current being strong forming into Rapids 
over shallows but we have as yet got up without the assistance 
of the Line, sometimes by the united efforts of all hands The 
Old Slave saw some fresh tracks, but they travell too fast for him 
he however killed a few Trout with the Hook & Line; he says 
he saw a Thecannie Track of last month going toasmall Lake in 
a little River in which they take Trout also there are some Beaver 
in this small River some of the small Rivers are too stoney & 
no Beaver in them, he says he does not know of Beaver all over 
from right to left, but says its all Mountains as here & those 
we see rising their summits on all sides, being deep banks on 
the Rivers edge see but little vestiges of the Beaver, but there 
are some back in the Points, towards evening began to rain 
hard & we put up for the night. Today we have not made 

1'The Akie or Akieka. 
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more than 7-8 Geo: Miles in a straight line, the River very 
serpentine passing along high Banks Strata of a kind of 
imperfect stone the less compact parts driveling down & the 
more dense parts forming in the face of the Banks Pillars 
Turrets Bastions, Horn Works giving an Idea of Fortifications ; 
Saw some strange figures & forms of the Mountains rising 
over the dark woody covered Mountains bordering this Valley 
& forming more fantastic figures than on the Banks before us 
& being at distances & covered with snow appear something 
like the Vanishing Clouds in the blue azure sky. passed a 
whole point of petrefaction Rock composed of Pebble, Porous 
Stone a black substance like coal & other substances embeded 
& appears to me to have been created after Trees were growen 
& dry Land, yet the waters of the River could have scarcely 
formed all these Rising Hills in this Valley, I have however 
often observed in these Mountains, the extraordinary petrifying 
qualities of the Spring Waters Issuing from their bases rising 
& forming huge masses of Petrifaction Rock & retiring back 
in grades. One above the other & at last checking up the 
waters become dry & resemble Lava run out of a Volcano & 
the light frothy Substances petrefying on the surface look like 
Pumic Stone Sometimes we find these petrefying Waters 
oozing over Banks & precipices creating quantities of new 
stone in Icicles and & other appearances & forms, but in the 
present instance there are other layers above these apparently 
vegeteble substances petrified I have seen no vitrified 
substances in these Mountains & imagine Water the sole agent 
in their formation & the principle in their dissolution for they 
are evidently mouldering away the less compact texture first 
leaving the harder parts standing up in Cones Peaks ‘Towers 
Turrets Pillars Pinacles conveying the most fanciful figures 
imaginable when viewed from a distance, & in their turn, 
tumbling down often; deprived of the concretive qualities of 
their first Creation:—and this process may continue to a 
certain Gravitation perhaps, filling up (in part at least) the deep 
Vallies intersecting these Mountains & become at last more 
plain & smooth, & in the power of time turn to the original 
dust they had been formed by, although some parts appear of 
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so hard a texture so compact & dense, so much of the carbonic 
qualities, as to set at defiance all the powers of the elements & 
soaked in snow Water. Whether the different Stratum forming 
the Hills & eminences in the Vallies between the higher 
Ranges, be composed of primative strata or not I cannot say, 
same times as the points. they appear as if formed by the River 
at remote periods, Nevertheless the Strata appears formed 
by the same process & materials as the higher Mountains 
except the Pebbled Strata or layers. Although I have seen 
Stone but like a petrifaction with Pebbles or round hard Stone 
embeded & near the Tops of the higher Ranges in the brakes. 

May the 31st. did not start earlier to day than yesterday 
which is too late but I shall in future take the conduct of the 
march myself, The men complain of numbness in their Arms 
& their hands & wrists swelled & Galled by the Snow Water 
I suppose, moreover the White Inhabitants for I have not 
observed much of it amongst the Indians using the Water for 
a length of time are subject to the swelled Throat occasioned 
by some qualities in the Water which We cannot account for, 
The Earths & Stone in these Mountains as well as in Peace 
River in the Plains below are strongly impregnated with a 
kind of salts also petrifying Waters, but as I suppose neither 
of these can be satisfactorily accounted for as the cause of those 
Gutterals, We can only attribute them to Snow Water melted in 
mountains or some other essence or mixture in the Waters 
inherent to the Rocky Monts for as to minerals, (metalic) 
except at a few places I saw the earths & stone colored by them 
I have observed little of their compositions or actions in these 
Parts of the Mountains & tho a great variety of colors in the 
Earth & Stone Stratums I am inclined to attribute to other 
causes, having neither Taste or smell tho’ by the by some of 
these coloured Earths (Ochers) when burnt produce a stronger 
Lye than Lime:—The Rocky Mountains being drenched with 
Melting Snow & Rains, I believe all the Salts & Minerals ina 
fluid state at least are washed down the Rivers even to the Sea; 
the latter of which I have seen little of or a single specimen of 
Ores, but having but a very limited knowledge of mineralogy 
or other Science, I have here to apologize for entering at all on 
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these Subjects, for We may have been passing these & other 
interesting Objects to a Scientific Gentleman without knowing 
them. Passed a Part where we saw a good dale of Beaver Work 
fresh & a quantity of dwarf Firs cut of old by the Beaver which 
shows that this animal will make use of the Fir when nothing 
else, but the Elder Poplar & Willows are his favorite food, 
on a green Bank on the brink of the River saw some castorum 
which might lead to a supposition the animal had shed it, but I 
imagine the Thecannies or Animals (Carnivorous) had left 
these, made about 7 miles today before Breakfast 3-4 of them 
our Course WNW by Compass & may be about the General 
course of the River since deserters Portage; this is a calm place 
of the River & Beaver, the country strong wooded, but burnt 
& full of fallen Wood some places completely over laid & 
horrid walking waited some time for the Old Slave who 
absolutely can make nothing of hunting, he came up in bad 
humour & refused his Breakfast, knowing the cause took no 
notice of this insult, but embarked the whole click towards Sun 
set saw a Black Bear sent Le Prise & they Olds slave aitcren 
without Success, this is the first animal we have seen in this 
River Camped the Current as strong as ever, the Waters 
pretty high but clear which 1s the case all Summer except for a 
short time a little whitish & mixed, drift wood & Grass &c 
floating down (Indian report) Old Slave; In Peace River the 
Waters are muddy when high. 

June the 1st. Raining last night & to day the Waters rise 
considerably, got under weigh about midday, Current very 
strong, creeping along the Banks cuting the fallen trees to get 
on, very cold weather with showers of Rain or rather snow, 
One of which brought on one of the strongest Westerly Winds 
I ever experienced; the Waters of the River rising in gross 
Vapours mixing with the sweeping Shower causing an instant 
Obscurity, through which we could dimly see the stout Pines 
Noding & bending like Willow Wands & the Snow (like in 
the Middle of Winter) drifting along the lofty Mountains, but 
like these Mountain blasts & showers did not last long, the 
Sun soon emerging from the dark cloud & shining on the 
passing storm floating down the dark Valley & along the black 
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craggy Mountains, looked like Old chaos receiving its Light 
after passing a Rapid, Arrived at a Considerable Forks,! one 
of which is about 4 of the whole body of Water Continuing on 
in the same Valley as far as We can see course NW by Compass, 
The other Branch more perhaps than 2 of the whole cuts the 
Mountains bordering the Valley on the left in a SW direction 
through the opening we see high broken cliffs completely 
covered with snow & at no great distance, between Deserters 
Portage & this place may be about 30-35 Miles perhaps only 
30 Miles straight same Course as before a little to the West 
perhaps, In this space We have not seen so much of the 
appearance of Beaver as below deserters Portage, but there is 
Beaver also in some of the small Rivers & Points, being 
Gravelly stoney on the whole 1s not eligible for the Beaver; the 
upper layer of these Gravelly Banks is coloured for a couple of 
feet deep with Vegetable Mould & in some places white stripes 
like white earth or roots of Trees, tho sometimes bands or 
layers of it for some distance. At this Fork or Branch we had 
some perplexity in our Councils, the Old Slave wishing to take 
the Minor Branch which he says leads to fall on the Liard River, 
moreover this is the Rout he undertook at Rocky Mountain 
Establishment to take us & gives the following description of 
it, that we can go up it perhaps for two day en Canoe after its 
full of drift Wood & fallen Wood; & Branching out in Forks 
passing a hight of Land far from this We fall on the Waters 
of Liard River proceeding down a Small River We fall on 
another Branch but not yet navigable continuing down this 
River North direction we arrive at a Fork where the River is 
Navigable untill it gets amongst mountains & Falls & Rapids? 
& none of the Thecannies ever go down further than these 
Rapids, that this is also the Thluckdennis or Thloadennis 


1The Tochieca or Fox River. See Swannell, ‘ Exploration of Finlay and 
Ingenika Valleys ...”, p. D84. See also Geological Survey of Canada, Annual 
Report, 1894 (Ottawa, 1896), R. G. McConnell, “ Report on an Exploration 
of the Finlay and Omenica Rivers’. This report covers the Finlay River as far 
as the western branch, “ called ”’, McConnell says (p. 22C), “ Thucatade by 
Finlay [Black] ”. On modern maps it is named the Toodoggone River. 

2'The canyons of the Liard between Fort Halkett and Hell Gate. 
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Lands that this River Liard is like the River We are on ina 
Valley between Mountains full of Islands & shallows & drift 
wood & Beaver like as here, that we will take a long time to get 
to the Rapids being very far & bad Roads on which we will 
find some Beaver on this Branch but not so much as we have 
seen coming up, that we will find some Fishing Lakes about the 
hight of Land but few Rein deer or other animals untill we get 
down for some distance when we will find plenty also Moose 
deer. That the other a Major Branch cuting the mountains 
here confining the valley, takes its rise out of a large Lake the 
natives call Thutade & in which there are plenty of Fish, but 
that he does not know the Rout only from hear say. The 
expedition having other considerations in view than visiting 
Liard River at any time by so unfavorable a Rout as this, I 
told the Old Slave I already knew this Rout by description & 
would take the big Branch, This is a disappointment to him as 
well as to the People who had indulged their imaginations on 
this Rout falling into Liard River teeming with Beaver & large 
animals. MadeSW4SbW75SSWidotWbySiSSwh 
between two mountains & geting into a Valley on the other 
side turning to the West faced on the other side by broken 
snow covered Mountains, The Current as strong as ever 
shelves of Rock broke 3 of our Poles in this Rocky place, put a 
shore in a punt with plenty of wood to get others made & being 
very cold made a fire, the Wind blowing strong from SW by 
W & different Effects from the Winter S.W. Winds in Peace 
River which generally bring mild Weather perhaps in Winter 
the air being more dense the Currents float across the 
Mountains above the sphere of their influence (except keeping 
the Current more dense) but dilating in the plains below some 
distance from the Mountains but in the spring & Summer 
being more rarefied dilating & mixing with the cold atmosphere 
of the snow covered Rocky Mountains cause the effects we 
Now experience for the Ice is forming on the gun Walls of the 
Canoe, made SW 14 West $ put up for the Night, made 23-3 
miles straight in this Branch Course SW but veering to the 
West up a valley, the Mountains covered with mould some 
broken as before in general pretty well wooded, saw some 
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Beaver Work & passed two fresh Lodges built on a point of 1824 
drift Wood, Current strong always at the Pole. June 
June the 2d. Made 2 Miles SW 2 ditto SW by W passd a 
small River on the left out of a Small Lake with Small Fishes 
in it; came to the foot of the Mountains on the left a strong 
Rapid which after much toil & taking out pieces we mastered. 
The Mountains before us joining or the valley filled up with 
Minor Mountains or nearly so, made NW by W 4 mile a small 
River from the left NW 4 West} WbNi WNWi WNW? 
NWiN4 NW DN $f to the foot of the monts on the right a 
Rock of Petrefaction! a good dale Red colour, the last 14 Miles 
in a strong Rapid & here a stronger begins made NW 4 
NW b N 4 NW 1 mile here we put a shore in the Rapid to 
encampin a bad place ona steep almost perpendicular mountain, 
our foreman Le Guard fairly knocked up shaking as if in a 
Fever & ague, they have been at their best, but the last two 
Miles, their utmost exertion with the Pole & Line has been 
required besides scrambling over the Rocky Points juting into 
the Rapid in one of which fates Cournoyer gota plunge These 
Rocky Banks & points are the Basis of high & steep Gloomy 
Mountains on both sides, & the River about 25 yards broad 
the only Valley between them, these Mountains are covered 
with a great luxuriance of Pine & Moss covering a Composition 
of light blue soft stone with a soft or greasy touch a kind of 
imperfect slate these huge Masses near the River rise in 
perpendicular Strata Our Encampment having rather an acute 
descent to indulge a hope of a sound Nap after the fatigues of 
the day, the Ladies removed the inconveniency by a plentiful 
supply of Moss_ It is now nearly dark & our situation adds to 
the terrific Gloom; placed like atoms before the stupendous 
creations at the bottom of the Narrow between steep high 
Majestic Mountains, the roaring of the Cascade excluded 
from our view, the huge Masses of Whitish blue Rock 
appearing in the intricacies of the yet more narrow deep 
gloomy Chasm before us, are truly awful & terrific in the 
contemplations of our to Morrow adventures to over come the 
difficulties of so horrible a place; however, in those terrific 
1 The entrance to the Long Canyon. 
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parts of Gods Creation the agents employed & the process so 
wisely ordained as often to pave the way for poor mortals, and 
experiencing a keen cold Air will brace the nerves & assist to 
combat the Weakness of Nature, & if 1 have said too much, 
let any Gentleman pass from this place to the Sources of the 
River & he will remember my Words at first sight at least for 
custom may make it more familiar & the state of the waters 
make a great difference. Whether the course of the River had 
been traced by the finger of the almighty from the beginning 
in a manner we do not now see or that the River in process of 
time had won its channel through these Mountains I cannot 
say, but from the Vast & deep Gullies & chasms evidently 
made by the small streams in the face of the mountains, I am 
inclined to think the present Waters had a great share of the 
process, but now I suppose verging to the ordaned Gravitation 
but not extension for the Rocky precipices confining it are 
falling down fast & I hope will in time make a better channel 
than the present, made 6 Miles straight to day (perhaps) 
course NW Gave Le Guard a warm drink intended to restore 
perspiration the obstruction of which is very frequent in these 
mountains from the sudden transitions from heat to cold & 
plunging into the cold water &c. 

Fune the 3rd. Cold morning the Ice forming on the Poles, 
the People not very loquacious, which is very well made W by 
N 4 mile to a little River on the left, The Old Slave says there 
is a Lake on a small River on the other side of this bad place 
where his relations told him they took Fish, sent him off to 
this place with his Nets & at same time to examine the best 
places to make Portages where he found the River very bad, 
for seeing no vestiges or cutings, (the Indians passing on the 
left) of human beings, the People I believe think it scarcely 
possible to pass by Land or Water following the River, being 
cold made a fire,—I told Mr. Manson not to leave the Men 
when they embarked, but to let them warm themselves that I 
would go on along the River & when | came to a difficult place 
I would stop & wait for them & set off as if I expected they 
would come on as usual. made NW i Mile scrambling 
amongst Rocks & precipices fairly into the Narrow, the 
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strongly agitated Rapid passing with great velocity, but there 
being a kind of beach (transition stone) the Canoe can come up 
on one side or the other by lightening her of a few Pieces at 
this place made NNW 4 WNW 3 to an Island of Rock (Old 
Man)! named so from a fancied appearance at a distance, this 
Rock divides the River into two Channels the Rapid too strong 
on both sides to master it but a portage can be made facing a 
more sloping & less rugged declivity of the Mountain on the 
left & the place to begin a Portage should We be at any time 
stoped above, this Portage with much toil & labour might be 
effected, made NNW 4 NW 4 WNW # here as before the 
Mountain on the Right rises steep from the perpendicular 
precipice bordering the River, below its a mass of blue stone 
many hundred feet thick above which we see a few layers of 
Earth & Stone Strata, turned back to the people I left warming 
themselves in dull suspense & with more favorable accounts 
of the River than they expected for as far as I went tho’ the 
Rapids are boisterous yet by catching the eddies on each side 
the Canoe can come up; found them making the Portage at the 
Old Man & here We Breakfasted in better spirits than last 
night & this morning, being anxious to see the end of this 
confounded place & to find out a Portage should we be fairly 
stoped, I took a turn out (following & tracing the Portage to 
the end or Calm Water & I think the Portage practicable) & 
fell again on the place on the River I left, here the River as 
above mentioned on the Right is confined by a high steep 
mountain rising nearly perpendicular to the Summit, on the 
left a level kind of Point or spur of the opposite Mountains 
gradually descending in narrow Ridges to this level place & 
on these Ridges one to another the Portage must be made; 
through this level point & sweeping close to the Mountain on 
the Right, the River had wore its Channel very deep & narrow 
forming a dreadfull chasm,2 made W b Ni NW by W4 NW4 


1 For a photograph see P. L. Haworth, Oz the Headwaters of Peace River 
ENiew York, 1921), p. 212. 

* Personally identified by Mr. Swannell as “.. . the ‘ Iron Gate’, a cut in the 
cliffs only thirty feet wide”. (Swannell, “‘ Exploration of Finlay and Ingenika 
alleys...” p. D8s). 
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The furious Rapid passing with great swiftness bearing 
strongly on the alternate projecting capes & points of Rock 
rebounding with great agitation boisterously falling away into 
the swift Stream, but fortunately the strong Current bearing 
from one side of the River to the other in succession forming a 
kind of eddies which facilitates the progress of the Canoe by 
shooting across & catching them on either side of the River & 
tho no Beach, the Canoe Lines with some difficulty & danger, 
can with activity be passed over the Rocky Projections & let 
down to the Canoe by attaching a stick to the end of the line, 
by the assistance of which, the Poles & hands wear slowly 
round these projections, made NW by N4 NW i WNW? 
WbNiNWDbWHSW by W sf emerging out of this terrible 
chasm & the River before appears calm and fine; at this enda 
Strong Rapid at the commencement of which there are no 
means of making a Portage except returning to the Old Man, 
but luckily a large Mass of the Bank or precipice had fallen 
down into the River & its large detached Stones enabling the 
Canoe Men to get to an opening in the last point over which is 
a Portage of 60 yards to calm water Although We have got 
through this bad place with a good dale of Canoe Manship 
Manoeuvering, it is at the best a horrid Rapid—the only 
favorable circumstance to be adduced is that the channel is 
free of stone or Rock obstructing the current & less dangerous 
on the Tackle giving way:—Le Prise & Cournoyer have 
exhibited some active fates in passing the Line over these 
promentories, nor does Mr. Manson seem dismayed amongst 
the boisterous Rapids & hanging precipices & on this occasion 
I have every reason to be pleased with him for his active 
assistance To day & yesterday they have driven several 
Holes in the Canoe & cracked one of the Gun Walls but 
without any material Injury made about 3 Miles straight 
today Course a pt. to the N. of NW. 

June the 4th. ‘This morning our Foreman is yet unwell & 
we got off late made West 4 Mile North 4 in a Rapid at the 
Line high Gravelly Bank on the right the Mountains leave the 
River or the River leaves them forming a Gravelly point 
between the Monts & the River more over thick stratum of 
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earth gravel & sand appearing made W by S } (Rapid) 1824 
Pinacles & broken tumulus appearing on Mountains a grade June 
higher & the high Mountains the River has apparently made 
its way through & which we have just left may be the Minor 
Mountains already mentioned but here rising higher than 
they generally are in the Vallies between the higher Ranges 
but all appearance of Minor Mountains, Clayey Gravelly 
Sandy Layers, Smooth & unbroken & covered with Wood, 
but where the stratas had been sized with the petrifying 
malady, i.e. their strata turned into stone cause the principle 
impediments in the navigation of Finlays Branch for in defiance 
of the melting snow & Torrents of Rain, the Channel is yet 
imperfect for Common use, but from the soft qualities & loose 
texture of the Stone at many places, I am inclined to think it 
may not remain in this state:—The Higher Mountains are 
distinguishible here even tho not much higher 4 perhaps by 
the plentiful covering of Snow the lower Monts have less :— 
The bare Rocky Summits on the higher Monts & the Minor 
Monts more subject to the effects of reflection from vegetation 
Wood &c may have some consideration in the Phenomenon 
but the principle cause | imagine is their high[t] as the higher 
the Mountain the more of it covered with snow The 
Mountains here being composed of alternate layers of Mould 
& Stone of different colours, some redish, the Mould & the 
Stone Stratas contiguous are often exactly the same color & 
the Stone often crumbling into bits & this may be named 
Earth stone or stone Earth if such a term amongst the genera 
of Stone some very hard & may not be termed endurated Clays 
The fine green spots of verdure interspersed amongst the field 
& patches of snow on the Mountains are yet the only indication 
of spring in these dreary Regions. made W b N 4 WSW 4 
here our foreman Le Guard put ashore to make a Fire, he 
complains much of cold. General course of the River may be 
West, valley pretty broad, got under Weigh again made SW 35 
stiff Rapid with the Line, West; NW4 a small River & 
Fishing Lake on the left, W b S$ WNW 3 W by N # to the 
foot of the mountains on the Right River Rapidius made West 
1 mile to the begginning of another horrid place & Rapid, a 
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worse appearance than the commencement of the last bad 
place, here the channel takes a N b W course cutting the 
Mountains on the right out of the gravelly layers into blue 
Rock as the last & the Chasm! before us deeper & narrower 
perhaps than in the last—beginning with a perpendicular 
precipice on the left & a high perpendicular Cap on the right 
& impossible to get up on that side or any means on either side 
of making a Portage, the Mountains rising steep from the Cap 
on the left a Portage could scarcely be made except by returning 
to the small River at the end of the View where we might get on 
the level top of the Minor Mountains & carry to a place they 
have named point du Muton passing by a Small Lake near the 
higher Range but the Portage is long? & too much Wood to 
cut down to be soon accomplished & at this time with toil & 
some dexterous manceuvers we got through this confounded 
place before us for near the extremity of this precipice ending 
in a Cap on the left We again as if intended by nature to 
facilitate the progress of us poor Mortals, found a portion of the 
Bank detached & fallen down on which the Canoe men posited 
themselves & Packages reloading in a kind of an Eddy 
moving on by the Means of the Poles & Nails catching into 
the indents & crevices of the Rock got round the projection 
into an Elbow of the River on the otherside, thence Beach 
enough to use the Line to the Portage, the strong Rapid 
dashing furiously at this place, more over at present this 
detached Mass is un covered but in higher Water I do not 
know what appearance it may assume. Made N by W 4 mile 
taking out a few pieces to get on to another projecting point or 
large detached mass penetrating the Channel, here we must 
make a Portage over this point having broke & shattered a 
little our Canoe & the Men fatigued &c, we shall pitch camp 
here for the night. The Old Slave told us on his departure 


yesterday morning we were to find him at the small River we 


1 Cascade Canyon, five and three-quarter miles long and in one place seven 
hundred feet in depth (ibid.). 

2 Le., a distance of eleven to twelve miles by way of Cutoff Creek and 
McConnell Pass, passing two narrow lakes. See McConnell, “ Exploration of 
the Finlay and Omenica Rivers”, p. 21C. 
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passed below, but only found Le Prises Rib, she says they are 
gone on hungery (killed nothing)—The chasm or narrow cut 
through these Mountains into which we are now fairly placed 
& scarcely distinguishable amongst the huge precipices has a 
worse appearance than the bad place we passed yesterday & 
being in my own Mind apprehensive of a total suspension of 
the voyage by Water—I set off with Le Guard to visit our 
ulterior rout, found the vestiges of an old Indian Road 
ascending the long steep sloping Mountain, here cloathed in 
Pine & Moss. Having a view of the River scrambling along 
its truly terrific powering its white foaming torrents, through 
the deep narrow chasm with great inpetuosity & the swelling 
surges dancing in great Majesty; at one place forming a 
Complete cascade & a Grand appearance, but the appearance 
of a level spot on the other side to make a Portage, on the 
right:—Obliged to leave the River here & take to the 
Mountains, on the top of which found it level the higher 
Mountains not far In viewing the River here it looks like a 
White narrow strip at the bottom of the mighty opening or 
chasm, going along this hight we fell on an Indian Road & 
hearing the voice of Thecannies discovered our Friends they 
say the Old Slave is gone after Rein deer tracks that they have 
taken no Fish or any thing else & living on Roots, of which 
they have every appearance being plentifully bedawbed with 
mud from head to foot & a distinguishable quantity about the 
lips & mouth for they never wash these roots before use; a 
rub or two on the leather doublet being sufficient preparation, 
& without disparagement to the Thecannie Ladies they have no 
small resemblance to the Bears when surprised at the same 
Occupation of diging for Roots:—The Bears by the by are 
very serious opponents in this Branch of Thecannie subsistance 
I have seen the ground literally plowed by them at some places 
& not a single Root left for the craving Thecannie: The Root 
now under view & the best in the article of Thecannie 
subsistance at this season, looks like the Licorice Root;! its a 


1 Probably Hedysarum alpinum (Licorice-Root), which is found in limy gravels 
and on damp ledges from Newfoundland and Labrador to Alaska, and south to 
Quebec and New Brunswick. The roots of this plant are at their best for eating 
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1824 long whitish yellow Root with blackish Bark & about the size 

June of the fingers & of the Thumb, it grows zig zag or crooked in 
the ground of a farinacious substance & sweetish taste, at this 
season the fibres are soft & the whole Root scraping off a little 
the bark may be masticated & swallowed by more delicate 
stomachs than the Thecannies, it is good & palatable; at this 
season its knowen by by fine dark green downy sprouts on the 
surface of the ground, I have seen it in other parts of the 
Country where its qualities or not so generally knowen or used, 
the Crees distinguish it I believe by the simple appelation of 
Wood Root & the Thecannie Bears Root. Wishing to employ 
the Old Slaves Sagacity at this bad Place sent back his females 
to our Encampment, continued on for some distance & finding 
a sloping place descended to the River & found its waters 
strugling with impediments as much as ever & realy a 
discouraging appearance & a very bad place but at same time 
as appears to me presenting ways & means to over come them; 
the day drawing to a close began our second ascent to the hight 
where we joined the Indian Road & followed it with some 
difficulty & came down to our encampt, another Road holding 
out & goes to the little River before mentioned. 

Le Guard is very silent regarding his opinion of going up en 
Canoe he says little at any time nor did I press the subject in 
case of more desertion at this place, the People are impressed 
with an Idea we shall be stoped & in momentary expectations 
of it, The Iroquois Cap we cannot pass, but Le Guard when 
once into it is a capital foreman but a little over cautious, its 
said he has made a vow not to drown us or perish the Canoe 
i.e. that he will stop short when he sees too much danger to go 
on, Perreault the Steersman appears now to exert himself with 
strength & vigour at the bad places, but in general laizie & 
bits his fingers for having undertaken the voyage at all & a 
great scamp but in dread of consequences, Tarrangeau will 
always follow him & the two first perhaps in the hour of 
danger to save their bacon Le Guard & Cournoyer will stand 


in spring; they turn woody in July, and are mature and may be gathered in the 
autumn. M. L. Fernald and A. C. Kinsey, Edible Wild Plants of Eastern North 
America (Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y., 1943), p. 249. (Patterson). 
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to the last the latter is a real rough & tumble, he works with 
hand & foot tooth & nail at the Line, Le Prise is active & 
friendly. In the evening the Old Slave arrived, the Carribou 
to use his own expression, always walks, although the Old 
Slave is one of the best hunters amongst the Thecannie, he or 
few of them are capable of strong exertion, for after c limbing a 
Mountain or two & passing but a very few Miles j in a Valley 
they are at their utmost efforts & come back to their Tents 
with feverish limbs & when any unusual exertion requires 
some days to recruit; their always walking in Water in these 
Mountains may be the cause of this Weakness, or the nature 
of the Country, moreover they often miss their aim on firing, 
this is not so much for the want of practice or the fault of the 
piece as their own perturbation & precipitation sometimes 
leveling from the muzzle forgeting the Breach & requires to 
be near the animal to make a sure shot hence diffident of their 
own powers of shooting & hunting & walking which with the 
scarcity of animals & the hard toil in climbing the Mountains, 
The Thecannies have contracted what we may call a laizie 
habit, they are however often going about setting snares for 
Siffeu &c geathering Roots & herbs & Fishing—The women 
are however the Beasts of burden from Custom & Necessity, 
they make the encampment & cut Fire Wood also the 
accustomed domestic employments more congenial to their 
Weaker frames, otherwise they are by no means the Slaves 
retaining influence & seem to have much their own way & will 
leave their burdens even in the face of their Husbands & often 
with impunity but from the nature of their life roving from 
place to place day after day not always from choice but for the 
means of subsistance the burden thus throwen down must go 
on & after screaming with rage resume the hated load, but 
has often this good effect that the next day the Husband will 
carry a greater proportion & Camp earlier than he would have 
otherwise done. The Thecannies not being Nimrodians or 
mighty hunters, but they have the art of teaching their small 
Indian Dogs with erect Ears to hunt alone & the little hairy 
Beagles will sometimes go a great distance by themselves & 
teaze the animal they fall in with by their constant barking 
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1824 untill their Master come up [n]or will the Thecannie stir from 


June 


their seat before the accustomed signal, When they go off 
perhaps the whole Camp surrounding the amased Animal & 
drawing near on all Sides to prevent an escape made nearly 3 
miles to day in a West direction, the high Mountains covered 
with Snow as ever Coldish Weather, Cogent reasons prevent 
me from taking much rest to night. 

Fune the sth. ‘This morning two of the men took their loads 
& began to ascend the Mountain by the Rout, we came down 
last evening, by which it appears they had counciled to make 
this Portage on the top of the Hills a business that would take a 
longer time than I am willing to bestow for our provisions is 
going fast, besides I wish to trie the chasm; therefore ordered 
them back & began to carry over the projecting point (100 
Paces) but the Rapid seeming terrible through a Gap between 
two Rocks, took only $ Load to go as far as the Cascade, made 
at the Line scrambling amongst the Rocks NNW 4 Mile to the 
opening crossed to the right side got up with Pole & Paddle 
pushing the Rock stiff work for all hands made NW 4 to the 
foot of the Cascade the Waters tumbling over a broken shelf 
as white as snow, here no means of making a Portage appearing, 
the People think our morning labour in vain & Le Guard 
thinks this the Iroquois Cap from discription & that never man 
passed in such a place, thinking of his Portage on the Hills, but 
having cast an eye on a level place some where tho’ not now 
appearing & seeking about for a slope to get to it, the Old 
Slave in Company, found a narrow level place ending in a 
declivity faced by a Rock forming rather an acute turn for the 
Canoe & pretty steep tho not long to the level of the Water & 
a short distance above the shelf of the Cascade & the current 
being strong & swift great care must be taken on leaving the 
place, but a double Line can be used. This is altogeather an 
awkward place & a good dale of difficulty to get the Canoe into 
the Water; the declivity being narrow along the brink of the 
bank of the River the Old Slave set about cuting down trees 
to widen the Road & form a kind of facines, returned to the 
People & sent the Bouts to examine this discovery & who 
reports it practicable & hard to get the Canoe into the Water 
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& out of it, the latter a circumstance I had over looked, sent 1 824 
_ them back for the Part of the Cargo they left at the last Carrying June 
place, In the morning dispatched our female companions on 
the Road we saw yesterday on the left for We are now on the 
right or N side of the River also sent forward the Old Slave to 
discover more Portages if necessary or to hunt on some 
mountains rising their fantastic looking summits over these 
Minor Mountains forming this Narrow, where he says there 
are sheep—I suspect this Gentleman knows more of the 
Country than he 1s willing to allow perhaps to evade importunate 
questions, indeed he has nothing favorable to say, cautious & 
difident in giving answers about the Country & River before 
us not willing to offend pro nor con & to use his own expression 
you will see, he is no Canoe man Thecannies, seldome using 
Canoes at all & never in bad places & realy timerous in the 
Rapids, he has however a high opinion of the Whites Canoe 
manship after the places he has seen us pass through. The 
People returned with the Remr. of their load, set them about 
felling the Wood to make a Portage & in the evening late 
finished passing over the Canoe & Baggage & Camped at the 
West end, This Carrying Place is 345 paces long—The 
composition of the Mountains here is the same as at the first 
bad place we passed 3 days ago, a light blue soft Rock at some 
places looks like Mica at other places like Mica & Talc 
particles mixed with mud concreted the Bottom or under strata 
huge thick Masses divided perpendicularly & at some places 
into very thin leaves (Lamina) & often easily broken, a kind of 
imperfect Slate, this blue Rock is however often interspersed 
with lumps & vains of a white & some times yellowish 
crystal stone some times clear; these vains or streaks are from 
several Inches to a line in thickness crossing in all directions 
consolidating the stone into hardness these vains are of a very 
hard substance but brittle i.e often detaching there 1s also in 
the R. Mountains a hard dark blue stone a Rock some strata 
of it full of these vains some as small as hairs & this dark & 
light blue Rock as above discribed are the predominant genera 
of stone the Rocky Mountains are composed of; but as to the 
formation of such Towering Masses (the astonishment of the 
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staring traveller from the plains below) & the process of 
formation of these white vains, having but a very superficial 
knowledge of scientific subjects I have again to apologise for 
the intrusion, for I am at a loss to find terms to convey my 
Ideas however in correct as they now strike me that these 
Masses give an Idea of indurated Clay or Marl may striek 
others as well as me & that the Earths &c are strongly 
impregnated with salts we see every day & perhaps their 
actions combined with the petrifaction process & carbonic 
agent (for these vains are of a hard substance) may have 
formed these compressed crystalisations & indurated Mass of 
clay we now see before us; & if this Idea be correct, will lead 
to a solution of a number of other different appearances of 
Rock & Stone in these Mountains for sometimes we find the 
same white & yellow substance as in the Vains & lumps above 
noticed, formed into regular sided small squares oblong 
parallels & other forms of Particles adherent to & composed 
of such bits & a black substance like Coal tallying with; both 
forming a kind of Stone like Grit & of which whole Mountains 
seem composed, but often brittle detaching falling into pieces 
& bits & single particles but some times hard & compact 
sometimes 1n smaller Grains sometimes larger &c difft. colours 
forming tolerable fine specimens of Granate:—There 1s plenty 
of Talc in these Mountains but short, I have seen little of the 
spar species but in the soft or Earthy Layers I have seen a 
regular sided longish crystalisations very brilliant but of a soft 
quality; it can be cut down to a White Powder with a Knife, 
I do not know the term of this production The black bits of 
Stone like Coal seem [word illegible] into small clear thin 
particles at some places We see it of a Red colour like imperfect 
Garnets. 

June the 6th. This morning by the efforts of all hands We 
got the Canoe into the Water & loaded, without further 
accident than driving a hole in the bottom made 20 paces 
double Line strong Current to a low shelf, here lightened the 
Canoe, made NW 4 mile to another projecting Rock, but 
having got a position with a long line before got up this place; 
amongst many of the fanciful appearances exhibited by the 
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brakes on the tops of the mountains, a strange figure here 
comes in view, far surpassing the ancient Egyptian in hight 
& rustic grandure, a monsterous Head with small erect Ears 
supported by two Men as Pillars, the apparition is looking 
down the Chasm at us, but as this piece of Ancient Sculpture 
has never been by travellers brought in repute before we passed 
by without taking much notice of it, made NW by W } mile 
scrambling amongst Rocks with the line lightening our Canoe 
at two places broke our Canoe, a continual agitation of the 
Waters Le Guard says his Head 1s dizzy looking at them, made 
WNW 4 one of the worst places we have yet met with, the 
River raging with great fury amongst large Masses of Rock 
fallen from the perpendicular bank obstructing its progress 
the Rock at this spot is of a brown colour & full of perforations, 
this Rock | presume had been formed at a more recent period 
by the petrifying waters oozing over the blue Rock precipice 
& tinged with vegetable moss & rotten wood, caused the 
brownish color; after great toil & dexterity in Canoe manship 
& some rather dangerous situations on passing the line over 
rugged Rocks & projecting points & carrying the Packages in 
roads scarcely imaginable, We got to the end of this bad Rapid 
but another just beginning the same kind of stone as before 
made WNW +a Rapid got up with $ Load & passed this stiff 
Place made N by W some stiff places to get up 4 mile to a Gap 
or narrow two projecting Rocks Nearly meeting strong 
Current, made a sudden exit into a fine Valley extending right 
West & East for some distance crossed an elbow forming a 
kind of Circular Lake & encamped on a fine Point named 
Point du Muton, This Valley on the South side is confined by 
a smooth lower Mountain through which the River had here 
penetrated abruptly, back of this lower Mountain near are 
higher Mountains with broken Tops, on the North of this 
Vally a Range of high Mountains with broken craggy tops 
& the whole no less high & stately & covered with Snow as 
before, the lower parts of the Mountains & Valley Woody & 
something of a picturesque appearance but little variety except 
burnt places, not a Birch tree to be seen on this River some 
time ago & the Poplars very stunted some of the Pines tall & 
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1824 big enough but of a dwarfish nature full of branches & knots, 

June this Valley to the East ends at about 3 miles from here & a 
small River comes out of a brake or slope of the Monts & falls 
into the River at this place, the Course of the River perhaps at 
some era or other continued on in this valley,! however the 
higher Ranges bordering the Valley We have been coming 
through are quite distinguishable but blocked up by a layer of 
several hundred feet deep about 2 of the hight of the higher 
Ranges and through this layer the River had apparently forced a 
passage in a deep Chasm out of which we have just made our 
exit ;—at this place on the other side the Portage Road begins 
going up a steep hill, Crossed our femal Companions in very 
bad humour having eat nothing since they left us not even 
Roots finding none, moreover they had very heavy loads given 
to them to lighten the Canoe they did not see the Old Slave he 
is gone a hunting, in passing here he had set some Lines for 
Trout but no Fish caught This being the first place we have 
met with eligible for seting Nets & wishing to allow the Men | 
a short respite from their labours got out our Fishing Agres? | 
but a difficulty arose for a Fisherman for one of the deserters 
had been intended for this duty & a great inducement for 
taking so bad a character, but no other Fisherman could be 
had none having been provided from the Fishing Posts,? 
however as the loss of an individual ought not to prevent the 
Hudsons Bay Companies business from going on & Le Prise 
being Jack of several Trades & a good Fisherman Le Guard 
who is always willing with the assistance of Le Prise took the 
business in charge hence forward & before evening all our 
Nets say 2 of 44 In. mesh & 2 of $ that size & some Lines & 
hooks baited with Pork in place of better & which we had 


1 The valley is the Fox Pass, an old bed of the Finlay leading through to Fox 
River and the Rocky Mountain Trench. Black’s surmise was correct and this 
establishes, beyond question, the position of Point du Mouton. 

2 The voyageur word for outfits taken from the French agrés (rigging). See 
H[udson’s] B[ay Company] Sf[eries], Vol. XVI, p. 246, n. 1. 

3 T.e., posts located near good fisheries. For Dr. Richard Glover’s remarks on 
one of the least pleasant winter duties, viz., attending the nets, and on the merits 
of the Orcadian fisherman compared with the “ less expert and very improvident ” 


Canadian, see H[udson’s] B[ay Company] Sferies], Vol. XV, liv-lv. 
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reserved for the purpose were in the Water besides two 


1824 


Thecannie Nets; these Nets are made out of the filaments of June 


Willow Bark twisted into Thread fit for the purpose, & 
although unaccountable are always more successfull than the 
Nets made of European Threads, These willow twine Nets 
are however Weak at the best & apt to brake when dry, but 
when Soaked in Water of sufficient strength to retain smaller 
Fish & there is no Pike in these Mountains. In the evening 
the Old Slave arrived with the carcass of an animal on his back, 
he names Sason or little Bear but what we would name a little 
deer when deprived of its horns as in the present case being too 
weighty to carry indeed they weigh some times 30 lb, This 
animal is, without its horns in every respect a small deer with 
rather clumsy Legs for its size, the Flesh is bad at this season 
being very lean but towards the fall when fat its very good 
This Animal is the Mountain Sheep! & the first animal of this 
or any other of the larger kind he has killed since leaving 
Rocky Mountain Portage so much for Thecannie Hunters, 
indeed a Whole Band of them could not feed Mr. Herons? 
Establishment last winter at Rocky Mountain Portage. In 
walking about at this place I saw an Old Pond for ensnaring 
Rein deer? &c & two Winter Encampments & enquiring of the 
Old Slave if ever the Thecannies passed the Winter here abouts 
for they generally leave the Mountains in the fall & pass the 
Winter in the plains below on each side of R.M. Establishment 
The Old Slave told us that there were some Thecannies 
Wintered hereabouts under the guidance of an Old Chief he 
names Methodiates who he thinks is now or some of his 
followers on Fishing Lakes in this River before us, but that it 
was very bad to get there & at one place very bad & bad to 
make a Portage that his relations told him so that Iroquois 
never passed there that the Thecannie Road to go to these 
Lakes passed along the Mountains on the left.4 1 told the 


1 In these parts Ovis dalli stonei. (Patterson). 

2 Francis Heron, clerk. For a biography see H.B.8., I, 442. 

3 T.e., an old caribou pound. (Patterson). 

4 By the Bower Creek trail, used by the Caribou Hide Indians, on foot and 
with horses, to reach Fort Ware, which was closed on May 31, 1953. 
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1824 Old Slave I wished to see this Methodiates or some of his 

June followers & that he must go off to morrow & not stop before 
he found them & to tell them so for I wish to get more correct 
information of the Country & of the River before us & some 
assistance in the provision way if possible, hitherto we have had 
very little some times a Goose or a Duck & only Nine Beaver 
since the Commencement of the Voyage. This place is perhaps 
the most northern part of this Branch & by my Log 57.40 N. 
Lat. & 125 W. Long. nearby the North Branch we passed the 
1st Inst is to the North of this, we are here Near the paralell 
of Fort Vermillion! on Peace River. 

Fune the 7th. This morning we had the mortification not 
to take a single Fish The Indian however took five small Fish 
a kind of white Fish & Trout the same size as in MacLeods 
Lake W Caledonia, took up the Fishing Tackle to dry, sent of 
the Old Slave & family to find out Thecannies gave him our 
small meshed nets for he reports, the Indians take plenty of 
Fish at this season in these Lakes, got all ready & in the 
afternoon about 5 OClock P.M: got under weigh made about 
34 straight course WSW Camped late very cold the Ice 
forming on the Poles, yet this evening for the first time in this 
River the Black Birds & Robins say Thrushes were cheering 
us with their chanting Notes, which we find the more melodious 
in these desolate Regions & a more pleasing effect than the 
English Nightingale or the Scotch Mavais from the sudden 
Joy of those charming chorists we would suppose it the 
beginning of the Summer Solstice in these dreary Regions, 
The River since leaving point de Muton requires perhaps 
more continual strong labour to navigate it than at any place 
we have seen, from its spreading out forming Islands, shallows 
Banks of loose Stone & Gravel & the Current sometimes 
forming Rapids so strong in these channels we get on with the 
Pole but by Inches, from the nature of the Bed & banks of the 
River, we can but seldom use the Line; The Waters rilling on 
the dry flats indicates the Rivers rising apace, more over the 
snow covered mountains geting patched, no snow in the vallies 


1 Fort Vermilion. See A.B.8., I, 425. Black’s position on June 6 was 
approximately seventy miles south of Fort Vermilion. (Patterson). 
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except in the hollows & where thick with Pine & Moss but 
yet few vegetating sprouts except amongst the under Wood in 
the Islands & Points This evening after departure; came in 
view an extraordinary Range of Mountains facing this Valley 
from appearance coming in a point or two to the East of South 
on the left & extending out on the right & the Course the 
Range runs in may be SE & NW by Compass or NNW & 
SSE, perhaps N. & S—but this Range following the Laws 
of Hydraulics making bends & the general course to be 
ascertained :—This Range is the hight of Land,! but the Waters 
on both sides runing East Ward & west Ward pass far into 
them & sometimes where narrow or a single Valley, quite 
through the Range, as in the case of Finlays Branch before us: 
This Range distinguishible from the other Mountains, we shall 
name the Peak or Piked Mountains from their prominent 
features conveying that Idea These Mountains are completely 
covered or rather incrustated with snow of the purest white; 
these Piked Mountains like the Rocky Mountains in general 
rise to a certain hight a plain mass (different Stratas) but in 
some places perpendicularly broken from the level of the 
intersecting Streams & narrow Glens & Chasms, but the lofty 
higher parts of this Range in particular, (although a good dale 
of symmetry of the whole) is ruinously broken indeed standing 
up in long Needles Pillars Obilisks Cones &c as close to one 
another as they can be placed also in some Places like Towers 
& lofty terraces full of Turrets chimnies &c &c, and these 
fantastic & snow Covered figures poping up over the tops & 
through the openings of the less elevated mountains appear 
like the white clouds vanishing in not much less fanciful 
appearance perhaps than these snowy figures rising in the blue 
horizon. 

This afternoon we have seen a great dale of Beaver Work & 
killed some Geese, We have seen No Swans in the Rocky 
Mountains & the Ducks few exceptions are shabby lean grey 
looking things of the Teal & broad Bill Kind, We have seen 
no Otters or Minks in this River & scarcely a Muskrat for 
they are all metamorphosed into Big Rats? with broad flat 

1 Te., the Stikine-Finlay divide. 2 T.e., beavers. (Patterson). 
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scaley Tails, said by Travellers to be a Trowel to plaster their 
Houses with; they have them for a more noble purpose, as a 
Rudder to conduct them in the Water, and by beating it on 
the Waters assists them to dive quickly & to make signals 
perhaps, they are however excellent Wood fellers & few of 
them will do a great dale of Work, I have seen points & 
Islands with such quantities of Trees cut down by them, giving 
an Idea of little imaginary Beings of the Human race 
being near with little stone Hatchets, for the Indians who 
use this rude instrument of human invention, cut down a 
Tree resembling the work of the Beaver, but cut higher & 
using the Stone Hatchet like with an adze cuting round the 
Tree with small ruts untill felled, & this may be adduced as 
an instance, how near the lines of Rational & instinctive 
powers approach one to the other, both impulses are natural 
with the means provided, the Beaver with its Teeth & the 
Indian with his stone Hatchet. 

Fune the 8th. Fine Serene morning, the little Songsters 
singing finely on the Branching Willows, Got amongst Stoney 
Gravelly Mounts the usual fore runners of worse Roads in 
these Valleys between the higher Ridges, the River winding 
amongst, high Stoney Gravelly Banks & in the Sweeps near 
the higher Monts confining it & laying open their Basis, We 
see the usual Light & dark blue Rock more over here the 
Strata at the tops of the high Mountains are of the same 
composition & this is often the case except when mixed with 
other Bodies & colouring qualities at their first creation and 
these intervening Strata appear at different hights. From the 
Natural descent of the Country the River some times forming 
Rapids, runs with a swift strong Current over Stone & Gravel 
Channels widening into broad shallows & not always able to 
apply the Line or wade in the water hence the toil & labour of 
the day surpasses iny usual description. poor Le Prise it seems 
not having so good a bottom & not able to stand out so long 
as the others in the afternoon was fairly knocked up & fell out 
of the Ranks sick, nor is any of us much inclined to be jocund 
on the occasion for the Water is cold & the atmosphere cloudy 
& chilly & no more amused with the Singing Birds perched on 
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the Willows boughs just as if Nature had been jealous of the 1824 
happy Scene of the morning, more over I have here to remark, June 
altho unaccountable is no less true that in all our Travells 
amongst the Rocky Mountains, we never before or after last 
night & this morning heard the voice of a Singing Bird of any 
description Today passed two Small Rivers! coming from 
WNW one through a Chasm the other through a Glen or 
Opening saw a Beaver Lodge at one of these Rivers but since 
We have got amongst the stone and Gravel Banks have few 
vestiges of Beaver—having put ashore to pitch our Craft 
found our shot wanting, I imagine it to have been left at the 
first portage in the chasm below Point de Mutton for having 
put out pieces there to return for & inconsiderately leaving the 
shot for a second trip it was covered over with Branches in case 
of marauders hanging on our Rear—made 6-7 Geo: Miles 
straight to day Course WSW 4 West which I think is our 
Course since Pt. du Muton which with the Variation is 
about W. 

Fune the oth. Started late this morning made a short 
distance & finding the Canoe weighty Le Guard prepared to 
trie $ Load, arrived at a little sandy Bay which we have named 
L’Ence du Sables at the foot of a kind of a Cascade an awkward 
place & a bad Rapid above it the Channel of the River being 
penetrated for some distance by points of detached big stones 
& an awkward place The Gravelly Layer in the Valley is here 
turned into Stone & a noble precipice on the left, on the right 
a point of broken Rock & the River as white as snow as far as 
We can see & some Rocky banks,—sent the Men back for 
the other half load did not make more than 2 miles to day 
turned to the South of West, the shallows we passed before 
arriving at this place would be easier mastered if the wood was 
cut down so as to make more free use of the line, had another 
visiting business & the otherside or left must be tried, but Le 
Guard has a strange notion of the Portage he heard of beginning 
here & to satisfy him I took a turn to see; along the precipice; 
beach enough or fallen stones to use the line. left this calm place 
& crossed to the otherside & advanced some distance but Le 

1 Spinel Creek and Obo River. 
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1824 Guard made a full stop & being asked the reason he began to 

June cry saying he would wish to know where he was going, coming 
up at the time (from my turne to look for a Portage at the 
beginning of the precipice) & finding things in this state I did 
not urge their going on, for I know Le Guard to be a good Man 
& willing to do his best & an excellent foreman but wherewith 
all of a Mulish cast perhaps, therefore gave him his own way to 
go & visit the River & make his Report, I also went some 
distance & find it bad enough but we have passed worse. 
This Evening Le Guard did not return Camped here near the 
little sandy Bay. 

Fune the 10th. This Morning Le Guard came back he slept 
without his Blank or any thing to eat, he says he went on untill 
he came to a place between Walls of Rock out of the power of 
man to go up with a Canoe & that he had examined all over for 
a Place to carry in but in vain & that it appeared not better on 
the otherside (the Right) & that he saw nothing of Indians & 
that never man passed before such 1s Master Le Guards report, 
he seems to have a cast down look but says he will go to the end 
if I like, but that the Portage may be here abouts, although he 
saw the Portage by his own account, 1.e there is an Indian Road 
from below the first bad place to the Fishing Lakes about 
30 Miles, indeed I believe Rapids have so long without 
intermission danced in his eyes that they are now dancing in 
his head, but its a good dale imagination, I therefore think it 
best to see the end before attempting going up with success 
therefore gave Le Guard orders to return back & continue on 
following the River untill he came to the Fishing Lakes or 
found Indians, sent Perreault to look for a Road along the 
Mountains; returned to the little Bay & pitched Camp here 
& as Le Guard is gone upon the left of the River I set off with 
Le Prise to follow the right passed a very Rapid River! by 
throwing down a pine Tree over it an old Indian Road here 
passed along the top of a hill pretty level following the River 
got amongst Rocky points & Capes passed two Cascades but a 
place to carry in got into a horrid woody place full of fallen 
Trees & under wood began to rain hard arrived at a horrid 

1 'Thudaka Creek. 
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Chasm! the River confined into a narrow stream as white as 
snow rising its Watery Vapours in the air, now at the foot of a 
steep Bank rising Mountains high, advanced a short distance 
nearer the Cascade & found a small narrow place with a small 
strip of Water in it, pushed through the under wood into this 
Gully for some distance found a brake with a pretty easy ascent 
to get on the top of the stoney Rocky point forming the right 
bank of the Chasm, finding good Roads or level And that this 
will do for a Carrying place at this end began to mark the trees 
going along made S by E 4 mile Pine & Moss along some 
small swampy Lakes, made South 4 Mile amongst large 
Round Stones & found a Place above the Chasm to get down 
the Bank to the Waters side & this will do for a Carrying place 
with Care amongst the Big Stones Continued on following 
the River (which is not now so bad) scrambling amongst 
Rocks fallen Wood. (beating description) got to a Calm or 
gentle Current River nearly in a South Course doubling an 
angle of the Mountains on the left & now near the Piked 
Mountains on the Right, high & lofty a Valley extending right 
south along their basis. The Valley we have been coming in 
from Pt. du Muton right West to the Peak Mountains here 
joins or rather veers to the south Le Prise & Rib being fatigued 
camped, but in hopes of finding the Fishing Lakes near & 
uneasy in mind I scrambled on amongst fallen wood & got to 
a perfect calm the River enlarging into a kind of Lake giving an 
Idea of a happy region & here finding an opening (the end of 
the layer of Minor Mountains embarassing the Valley) or level 
place extending to the foot of the P. Mountains I pushed 
through the Willows firing signal Guns which were at last 
answered some distance before at same time by the voice of 
Thecannies Man, this proved to be two young Thecannies 
Fishing, they told me that the old Slave was arrived, that they 
had heard Le Guard firing on the other side; Well pleased with 
this discovery & that the River did not take into these horrid 
Mountains, for it was always delineated by the Indians as 


1 Personally identified by Mr. Swannell as at the head of Reef Canyon where 
“the water is very deep, the final chute being only 30 feet in width ” (Swannell, 
“Exploration of Finlay and Ingenika Valleys ...”, p. D85). 
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1824 going right west, & being now nearly dark Scrambled back to 
June Le Prise to pass the night. 

Fune the 11th. Rainy Weather returned with Le Prise to 
the place I saw the Indians found them advanced a little into 
the small Lake on a point where they had been watching their 
Nets all Night, taking out a Fish when caught & this is the 
most successfull way of Fishing, they have 4 Willow Twine 
Nets rather short dimensions but deep or broad about 2—24 
Inch mesh, last night they caught 8 Fish in one Net, 2 in 
another 4 in another & in 1 1n the 4th in all 15 Fishes smallish 
sized white Fish but of a good quality, This Lake is about 14 
miles long & 4 broad & deep in the middle, it communicates 
wt the River which is near by a narrow deep calm Creek. The 
Ground In this Valley being a Sandy mud & soft; this Lake 
or Hole of a Pear form had been evidently excavated by 
torrents from the Monts there are other small Lakes of the 
same description in this Valley before us, but the first here is 
the largest & the best for Fishing—these Indians have two 
small temporary made pine Bark Canoes not biger than cockle 
shells—sent One of the Lads for the Old Slave & Le Guard 
they are with two families at the end of the Lake on the 
otherside they came across on Rafts, the Old Slave says he is 
making a Canoe to Fish for us, but that our Nets are not 
successful, therefore has only got what he brought us a dozen, 
that he has sent off two Lads for the Old Chief Methodiates 
who is now with some of his followers Fishing at a Lake he 
names Thucatade! that two families of them are here but do 
not take many Fish & having nothing else to eat told the Old 
Slave to keep Fishing for us & hired two Thecannies to assist 
us to bring up the Canoe to this place, Le Guard says he saw 
nothing fine on the other side, but pleased at the discovery of a 
Carrying Place, for he says from the other side he could 
discover no means of geting up the Precipice, indeed its but a 
narrow way, but its natures ways to smoth the paths of poor 
Mortals from the little sandy Bay to this is about 10-12 Miles 
travelling but not more than 7-8 Geo. Miles straight about 


1 'Toodoggone Lake on present day maps. 
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S.W:, from little Sandy Bay—These Fishing Lake the Natives 
call Tototadé which place we left & returned to the Canoe 
where we arrived about sun set Perrault as might be expected 
had no success in his trip, he says he saw a Rein deer but could 
not get a shot atit. Observed that our Rout to Rapid River is 
on the right & Not on the left. 

june the 12th. This morning the Men designed to carry 
over this Rugged point, but having examined the Cascade last 
night a short Portage can be made therefore stoped them & 
proceeded by Water to the foot of the Cascade & made a 
Portage of 70 Paces from thence to Rapid River with the Line, 
here the Rapid Current of this River joining a Rapid of the 
Main River with great strength & swiftness crossed to the 
left & back to the Right passed this place & some other tight 
places with labour & dexterity for they are good Bouts when 
once in to it arrived at a Cascade amongst Rugged Rocks, here 
we cut down a short Portage of 60 Paces, but drift wood at the 
water side makes it longer, immediately above this Cascade 
another or strong Rapid & a Portage Necessary, a horrid place 
amongst Rocks & large Stones but here the Gentlemen shot 
across catching the Eddy! on the otherside & got up with the 
line, this however is rather a dangerous Manceuver in case of 
falling short or passing the Eddy, these fellows are geting 
courageous upon it, recrossed the River a bad Rapid bearing 
strongly ona Rocky Precipice, slipt up on the otherside wading 
in the Water amongst big stones (a Channel here on the Right) 
arrived at the last Rapid ending in the Cascade of the long 
Portage at the line a long a steep high hill Rapid strong but got 
tip» to the Portage, set Le Prise & our Thecannies about 
finishing clearing of this Carrying place for we had given it a 
good brushing coming along yesterday, there is not much 
Under Wood but a good few large Trees to cut down, carried 
their Canoe & baggage some distance into the Portage, put up 
late this Portage is about 1450 Paces long course S east, The 


1 In crossing a fast river above some bad place or rapid it is often essential to 
make a landfall on the far side in the eddy that usually occurs at the foot of a 
beach or behind some projecting point of rock. Failure to “ catch the eddy ” 
would mean that the canoe would be swept backwards into the rapid. (Patterson). 
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1824 Crow Berry! is copiously scattered over this Portage, it is now 

June in a sort of Maturity & well adapted for the Country, I have 
seen very few of the Crow Berry in the River, the black berry 
crow berry I believe is exactly the same as in the Mosses & 
Heaths in Scotland. 

Fune the 13th. This morning began to carry earlie & 
finished the Portage about 11 OClock AM:, It is now 32 days 
since we left Rocky Mountain Portage Establishment but We 
have lost time & the following may be a pretty fair Calculation 
with our Load to the Fishing Lakes before us. Carrying in 
R M Portage 6 days to the enterence of Finlays Branch 34-4 
days to deserters Portage 5 days to the North Branch 4 days to 
Point du Muton 4 days to the end of this Portage here & to 
Fishing Lakes 3 days in all about 26 days at this Season & to 
leave R M FP early for in high water I do not imagine the River — 
practicable at all perhaps. left this Portage in Rapids Not bad, 
got up with the Poles & Paddles got into quiete Water, fine 
clear calm Weather & the contrast from Rapids & Current 
since Rocky Mountain Portage so animated the men togeather 
with the Thecannies they had embarked, the Canoe seemed to 
fly on the aqueous mirror of the Lake soon arrived at the Indian 
Camp ina low woody Ridge a point dividing the Lake from the 
River which tho enlarged is not broad but appears deep. The 
Old Slave brought us a Meal of Fish but complains of the 
badness or poverty of the Fishing, One of the Thecannies a 
thrifty intelligent looking Indian brought us a Joint of Fresh 
Meat of an Animal he Calls Aspa the Mountain Goat an 
Animal he resembles so far as having a quantity of Straggling 
hairs about his chin & upper lip, some what un common 
amongst the Thecannies from which peculiarity we shall call 
him Beardy his Indian name is Menayé & appears next in 
Rank in this Band to Methodiates who is not yet arrived & 
who they represent as knowing everything about the Country 
hereabouts, Got our Fishing Tackle to put in order, hired a 
young Thecannie to go with one of the men for our Shot below 
Point du Muton—Menayé says that this River takes its rise in 
a Lake he names Thutade in which there are plenty of Trout 

1 Empetrum nigrum. (Patterson). 
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& Carp but no other kind of Fish, that a young man good 
marching would go to it in 4 days, that he thinks it not so bad 
Roads as We have passed except near the Lake where there is a 
fall very high that he expects Methodiates soon from Thutade, 
too bad Roads to go to it by Water. 

Fune the 14th. Inthe morning sent off Cournoyer & Indian 
for the shot Visited Our Nets but only caught 7 White Fish & 
1 Trout middling size, Traded some with the Thecannies 
they also make a poor Fishery but better than We do. The 
Old Chief Methodiates arrived with the Remainder of the 
Indians in this quarter in all 7 Married Men & about as Many 
young Men, the Old Man has a prepossessing appearance, he 
looks like a good Man some of the others look as bad as the 
Rocky Mountain Indians of St Johns like Imps staring 
through human materials The Old Chiefs information is as 
follows, that the Band Now here are all the Thecannies in this 
quarter except there may be two families at Bear Lake! three 
days Journey from the Sources of this River Lake Thutade 
that the Thluckdennis or Thloadennis? live on the otherside of 
these Mountains to the North (Peak Monts) but come to these 
Mountains in Summer to Hunt when the Snow is melted for at 
present there is too much snow to hunt, that he had seen four 
Men Thloadennis Winter before last with whom he traded 
part of his hunt for Powder & small Balls Posts they get from 
Indians farther to the West who get it from People? like us at 
the Sea in a Fort:—That he & his followers have 160 Beaver 
skins which they wish to trade with me, that he & his party 
generally Wintered here abouts & on the Sources of Liard 
River, that they did not want in Summer there being Fish & 
towards the fall plenty of fat Siffleu & some Carribou say Rein 
deer & Sheep & Goats in the Mountains, but in Winter it was 

1 Sometimes known as Connolly’s Lake after Chief Factor William Connolly 
(see H.B.8., II, 209). Fort Connolly at the north end of Bear Lake was 
established by James Douglas from Fort St. James in the summer of 1827. See 
H[udson’s] B[ay Company] S[eries], Vol. VII, pp. 310-11. 

2JIn the Athapaskan dialects Thlo or Tlo means prairie, open country, 
sometimes the open alpine country above timberline. Dené, dinni or tennéh 


means people. (Patterson). 
3 T.e., the Russian American Company at Sitka. 
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1824 water mixed) might turn out to be a Beaver Country, and at 
June this time the Indians having mentioned that the Thloadenni 
Lands on the otherside of the Peak Mountains to the North & 
West being a plain Country as Interpreted to me & having 
repeated the question again was answered the same way by the 
word in the Cree language Masquilly which corresponds with 
the meaning of the Chipewean & Thecannie Word implying 
barren & want of wood plain Grassy Meadow, but I was 
disappointed in the appearance & Nature of the Country 
aluded to & which we traversed, for although the wood is 
dwarfish & the Mountains plain bare & Grassy (or rather 
Water weed & herbs) are as close & broken as other places & 
the whole Country as Mountanious as ever & (except in the 
Vallies of the larger Rivers where Earth & Mud is accumulated) 
is less of a Beaver Country than the Mountains We have come 
through & as to the word end of or out of the Mountains its 
only a Valley between the Peak Monts & Babine Ridge & 
minor or lower Mountains rising as close & as high nearly as 
the distinguishable Ranges & the Valley of the River not much 
broader than the Valley Finlays Branch runs in & lined wt 
high Mountains on each side as in other parts of the Country 
also strong woods in the Vallies of the larger Rivults—Having 
committed this digression caused by the Indians representing 
a level country! on the other side of the Mountains I shall now 
return to the occurrences of the day & in answer to the Old 
Chiefs wishing to Trade the Beaver I told him that at this time 
I did not come as a Trader but to Try with Goods to see the 
lands, that | had brought some to pay for provisions & to give 
to those who hearkned to my words, that I wished to go to 
the Source of this River (Thutade) & wanted a couple of 
Thecannies to Guide us that after I wanted to see the 
Thloadennis & expected he would not refuse to Guide us to 
their Lands; he said he did not know the Country far, that 
there were no Fishing Lake further than Thucatade he now 
came from & that at present there was too much Snow on 
1 From Tatlatui Lake to Caribou Hide and beyond, and westward, there are 


considerable areas of open country, but Black’s overland route took him to the 
east of them. 
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the Mountains to hunt & that we would all starve togeather, 
but in some time hence the young Men could go in the 
Mountains & kill a Sheep or a Goat that he would share the 
hunt with us but not to deceive us or to tell a lie, although they 
did not starve they never had much to spare. I told the Old 
Man to take his own time as he knew the Country best and to 
deliberate with his Relations about the time & place the party 
going with us was to start & the Rout they were to take & to 
inform me of the Result of their deliberations, but that I did 
not wish to loose time & to get us on as soon as possible & the 
more they pleased me the better I would reward them. 

June the 15th. Very fine Warm Weather huge Masses of 
Snow falling down from the Mountains with a noise resembling 
Thunder these Snow Deboulés seem irresistable shivering the 
Trees to atoms carrying all clear before them forming long 
avenues on the Woody Sides of the Mountains: In these 
Mountains there are also Rock deboulés the latter forming 
Ruins as if the Tower of Babel or the Pyramides of Egypt had 
been throwen down from their foundations; Compact Bodies 
or Stones tumbling from these hights, their Velocity increasing 
in Ratio will rebound to a great hight & meeting with resisting 
bodies fly in a thousand fragments, with all our nets in the 
Water say 2 of 44 Inch Mesh 1 of 3 Inch & 2 of 24 say 5 nets 
We only got 9 pieces of Fish, got some from the Indians, they 
take smaller Fish in a Lake a short distance above with smaller 
meshed nets they also take Carp all the Fish in these Lakes are 
of a good quality but small size, the Willow Nets are Most 
successful in proportion, but they make them twice the depth 
of our Nets & 3 times as many Meshes, saw an animal of a 
White color between two patches of Snow on the Mountains 
on the left, two of the Indians crossed with their dogs & killed 
it & proves to be a Mountain Goat, its about the size of the 
Mountain sheep also thick clumsy Legs for its size like that 
animal, it weighs about 100 lb, but when fat towards the fall it 
will weigh much more, it has small black Horns forming an 
acute angle from the Head backwards bending down a little 
at the ends, having throwen its Coat its now covered with 
thinly placed white short Hairs with a beautiful white down 
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1824 under neath, in the fall & winter this Animal is covered with 

June a long thick coat of the purest white Wool but a certain 
proportion of long white Hairs mixed with it, If these 
fleeces could be procured in quantities it might be of some 
consideration in mercantile speculation. 

Fune the 16th. Freezing hard last night, the Ice bordering 
the Waters our Fishery has augmented a few pieces today 
Cournoyer & the Indian arrived with the shot it was found 
where we expected, they had taken some Tobacco & a small 
Keg of Powder from under the brush but the shot it seems had 
escaped their Notice, Cournoyer says they followed an Indian 
Road and from the River & saw a Fishing Lake & Trout of a 
Red colour, the Indian broke the Gun We lent to him by 
falling overa Tree. Had some Counciling with the natives, the 
scene quite shifted & lost conceit of the project of marching 
to the Thloadenni Lands, few Animals only a Carribou Now & 
then some Siffleu & Partridges bad Roadstowalkin. Thickets 
moss water stones Mountains &c &c Not able to go far, not 
able to feed us not able to feed themselves Thloadennis may 
not come so far this Summer, only saw them once no Beaver on 
their Lands that they come this way to procure a few for 
themselves to Trade with Indians to the West for Powder &c 
—in short these Indians are too laizie & indolent to undertake 
the Voyage nor are they very much in want of our Goods & 
seem to know well to make the most of us in geting their 
necessaries in payment for what they do for us & what they 
give us, & when once a Thecannie gets his Wantages, he cares 
little about to Morrow & so laizie & indolent he will not move 
a step when once his actual necessities are acquired—lI told 
these phlegmatic sheepish looking Gentlemen, that I thought 
the proposition I had made them to take us to the Thloadenni 
Lands was a favour to them as it would be equally advantageous 
to them as to us, as thereby they would gain as much as by 
working Beaver To Trade & that I thought they would have 
been well pleased to get their Wantages so, but if so far against 
their inclinations I did not come on their Lands to make slaves 
of them: That this Voyage had been undertaken at considerable 
expence in paying the men & that all the property they saw 
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with us, We would get nothing for, but to see the Lands & 1824 
that I would not turn back before accomplishing it & although June 
I would not loose myself by going by ourselves, but that they 
knew the country & would please me much by guiding us 
through the best passes amongst these mountains ‘They said 
they did not know how the Thloadenni would receive us, that 
they had their own Traders, that they the Thecannie were not 
afraid of them, but they were not their Masters I told them 
that if I saw the Thloadennis I would be kind to them & give 
them some small articles they were in want of & if I found them 
bad Dogs & unkind to us We would never go back to their 
Lands. Hada long conversation with Le Prise he seems cast 
down, he says as he had hurt himself & twisted his ancle in the 
Portage felling a Tree, he was not able to hunt or be of any 
more service to me, that last fall he had lost a child by the 
abortion of his Wife & that the same accident would again 
happen in walking in so bad a Country and Roads, that if it 
had been to go down Rivier Liard it would not have been so 
hard, more over that he did not like the Thecannies here, that 
some of the Men having struck a Dog they spoke very ill & 
on his remonstrating they spoke bad to him also, that they had 
no sence, that he was very near beating them &c—After 
soothing Mr. Le Prise & working a little on his Pride for this 
is the only Virtue he has to have kept him from returning to 
Fort Chipewean long ago, I told him as he was our only 
Interpreter I could not give him liberty to remain here & hunt 
besides that if I fell on Liard River I would go down it & not 
come back this way at all, he said we were now turning our 
back on Liard River & that there was no walking amongst 
such Mountains:—This 1s the first time this little Gentleman 
has been so forward but he has been brought up an Indian, nor 
will all the property we possess induce such Beings to 
undertake excessive Toil or privations for any length of time, 
when they can live otherwise, indeed I apprehend a general 
combination of backwardness amongst Whites & Blacks, at 
least a Vain of bad humour, but as I have observed some days a 
greater depression of Spirits than others often from the state 
of the atmosphere perhaps & some cogent circumstances 
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1824 under neath, in the fall & winter this Animal 1s covered with 

June a long thick coat of the purest white Wool but a certain 
proportion of long white Hairs mixed with it, If these 
fleeces could be procured in quantities it might be of some 
consideration in mercantile speculation. 

Fune the 16th. Freezing hard last night, the Ice bordering 
the Waters our Fishery has augmented a few pieces today 
Cournoyer & the Indian arrived with the shot it was found 
where we expected, they had taken some Tobacco & a small 
Keg of Powder from under the brush but the shot it seems had 
escaped their Notice, Cournoyer says they followed an Indian 
Road and from the River & saw a Fishing Lake & Trout of a 
Red colour, the Indian broke the Gun We lent to him by 
falling overa Tree. Had some Counciling with the natives, the 
scene quite shifted & lost conceit of the project of marching 
to the Thloadenni Lands, few Animals only a Carribou Now & 
then some Siffleu & Partridges bad Roadsto walkin. Thickets 
moss water stones Mountains &c &c Not able to go far, not 
able to feed us not able to feed themselves Thloadennis may 
not come so far this Summer, only saw them once no Beaver on 
their Lands that they come this way to procure a few for 
themselves to Trade with Indians to the West for Powder &c 
—in short these Indians are too laizie & indolent to undertake 
the Voyage nor are they very much in want of our Goods & 
seem to know well to make the most of us in geting their 
necessaries in payment for what they do for us & what they 
give us, & when once a Thecannie gets his Wantages, he cares 
little about to Morrow & so laizie & indolent he will not move 
a step when once his actual necessities are acquired—I told 
these phlegmatic sheepish looking Gentlemen, that I thought 
the proposition I had made them to take us to the Thloadenni 
Lands was a favour to them as it would be equally advantageous 
to them as to us, as thereby they would gain as much as by 
working Beaver To Trade & that I thought they would have 
been well pleased to get their Wantages so, but if so far against 
their inclinations I did not come on their Lands to make slaves 
of them: That this Voyage had been undertaken at considerable 
expence in paying the men & that all the property they saw 
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with us, We would get nothing for, but to see the Lands & 1824 
that I would not turn back before accomplishing it & although June 
I would not loose myself by going by ourselves, but that they 
knew the country & would please me much by guiding us 
through the best passes amongst these mountains They said 
they did not know how the Thloadenni would receive us, that 
they had their own Traders, that they the Thecannie were not 
afraid of them, but they were not their Masters I told them 
that if | saw the Thloadennis I would be kind to them & give 
them some small articles they were in want of & if I found them 
bad Dogs & unkind to us We would never go back to their 
Lands. Hada long conversation with Le Prise he seems cast 
down, he says as he had hurt himself & twisted his ancle in the 
Portage felling a Tree, he was not able to hunt or be of any 
more service to me, that last fall he had lost a child by the 
abortion of his Wife & that the same accident would again 
happen in walking in so bad a Country and Roads, that if it 
had been to go down Rivier Liard it would not have been so 
hard, more over that he did not like the Thecannies here, that 
some of the Men having struck a Dog they spoke very ill & 
on his remonstrating they spoke bad to him also, that they had 
no sence, that he was very near beating them &c—After 
soothing Mr. Le Prise & working a little on his Pride for this 
is the only Virtue he has to have kept him from returning to 
Fort Chipewean long ago, I told him as he was our only 
Interpreter I could not give him liberty to remain here & hunt 
besides that if I fell on Liard River I would go down it & not 
come back this way at all, he said we were now turning our 
back on Liard River & that there was no walking amongst 
such Mountains:—This is the first time this little Gentleman 
has been so forward but he has been brought up an Indian, nor 
will all the property we possess induce such Beings to 
undertake excessive Toil or privations for any length of time, 
when they can live otherwise, indeed I apprehend a general 
combination of backwardness amongst Whites & Blacks, at 
least a Vain of bad humour, but as I have observed some days a 
greater depression of Spirits than others often from the state 
of the atmosphere perhaps & some cogent circumstances 
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acting in concert, & often as soon evaporates therefore left this 
Scene of dullness to take a stroll round the Lake to indulge my 
own thoughts by myself, but I was disappointed, for here | 
found nature in all its wild luxuriance & Employment enough 
both in Body & Mind geting through its Intricacies Returned 
to the Camp resolved on seeing the Source of Finlays Branch & 
the Thloadenni. 

Fune the 17th. Calm clear Weather, since we have been at 
this place the Waters of the River has rose considerably, but 
No wise muddy set about making preparations to be off & Old 
Methodiates introduced another conference, he says he wishes 
to be on good terms with the Whites as he has always been, 
that what he said yesterday was true & he only said it that we 
might not tax him with having deceived us, that We would see, 
for he would go with us to the Thloadenni as far as he knew 
the country, at present there was too much snow, but in some 
time hence more than 20 days we could march & hunt & untill 
that time he & his followers (except two going with us) were to 
live at Lac Thucatade & that we might go to Thutade & live 
there with two Indians as Guides & after come & find him at 
Thucatade but to tell the truth he did not think we could all 
live at Thutade on Fish but the young Men going with us 
would hunt & Fish & that Lac Thutade was the best place for 
Fishing & most ‘Trout taken with the Hook & line, &c &c:— 
Gave them a little Tobacco & Amunition to hunt & orders to 
dry Fish for our return or arrival at Thucatade also arranged 
the Old Slave gave him One small meshed net & orders to 
make dry Provisions for us at Thucatade & find out the Lands 
&c, he pretends to know nothing of the Lands & not sanguine 
in his expectations in living.—Left the Natives about 11-12 
OClock P. M made about 84 Miles to River Thucatade, it 
enters the Peak Mountains in a West direction & falls into 
this River by several channels full of drift wood, its not 
considerable, but the only rout by Water to fall on the Waters 
runing West about 30 miles low state most carriage & a 
horrid rout in the Mountains. Since leaving the Indians the 
River is calm except some channels amongst islands before 
arriving here & the course about SSE by compass passed 
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several little places Nets could be set in & for the Summer or 
high Water a few individual could make out a living in this 
Valley but in the fall these little Lakes are dry. The Valley is 
thick with Wood extending half way up the sides of the 
Mountains, Saw plenty of Beaver Cutings in this Valley & 
killd one saw Geese Ducks & White headed Eagles, but 
no appearance of Deer or Goats or sheep in the Mountains, 
but amongst the many strange appearances of Thecannie 
antiquities exhibited in prospective amongst these horrid 
craggs are an Indian his Wife & Child in stone & the Sculptor 
had been fortunate enough in the designe for it has a very 
strieking resemblance, but its too high & in accessible to be 
tangible to discover the prototype—Made 2 Miles more some 
Rapids same course. put up. 

Fune the 18th. This morning made a couple of miles a little 
to the East of South perhaps, here a Valley presents itself 
through the Peak Mountains about SSW course on the Right 
& left Mountains as usual but not so high, & this is evidently 
an opening, for on the left at some distance the Peak Mountains 
rise again in all majesty of broken tops the way of Bears Lake, 
made 24-3 Miles River veering a little to the West into this 
Valley amongst Islands and Channels, Rapids stiff & always 
at the Pole, arrived at a kind of a low shelf or Bank crossing the 
channel of the River composed of Round Stones & Gravel 
with a long quick descent, here the Waters in the Channel of 
the River power over this shelf in perhaps a swifter motion 
than we have yet seen; the convexed stream contracted into a 
narrow compass & the lofty brakers dancing majestically in the 
Sun beams before us have begun to dance in Le Guards brain 
& according to custom made a full Stop, therefore Breakfasted 
here, taking Le Prise with me We scrambled over a heap of 
fallen Wood got on the otherside of a point & found the River 
divided at the top of the shelf into two channels a smaller or 
small proportion on the right where we now are & by cuting 
down wood can use the line carrying &c, can get opposite the 
Island making the division of the Channels, but here can 
advance no further with the line, or otherwise, the smaller 
channel bearing strongly on a hollow precipice rising 
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perpendicularly into a Mountain & must therefore cross to 
the Island to get off it the best way we can sent back Le 
Prise with this news & to begin to cut down the wood to get 
round the point:—I climbed up the Mountain to get a view of 
the River further & found it to have a good appearance as far 
as I could see, on the other side of the Island the stream is so 
strong & contracted, the canoe cannot come in continuity with 
it but sweept off like feather in the stream below this shelf on 
the otherside or left the Current bears with great turbulency 
on a Bank of Rock, Le Guard who was looking at it says if we 
could pass it, afterwards a carrying place could be cut down to 
come above the shelf. Got the Canoe up to this Island which 
ends in a point or a heap of drift wood & by taking out part of 
the cargo got the Canoe round to the extremity of the point & 
into the Thread of division of the two streams in which we all 
got famous duckings sliping off the ends of the trees under 
water, here placing the Poles & Paddles against the Projecting 
stumps, making a strong Effort. We got with much ado into 
still water, had we missed our aim here & gone down its most 
probable we would have gone no farther. Made a short 
distance passing a small River on the left! & encamped on an 
Island, before encamping Le Guard killed a Beaver in a small 
lake near the River into which they could not get the Canoe 
without carrying he therefore brought it ashore in his Teeth a 
la Nage, for which feat he got a good dram & we all joined in 
the beverage, there is a family of 6 Beavers here, I crossed one 
of their Roads far from the River on the brow of the mountain, 
its as large & well cleared as if a yoke of oxen had been drawing 
down Wood there, they find no Poplars, but Fir nearer but | 
have seen great quantities of small Cypress cut down by them 
when nothing else. Our two Thecannies with their families 
joined us here they have killed nothing saw no Tracks. Our 
Encampt of last night may be about 5-6 Miles straight S by E 
the River Now turns SSW perhaps. 

June the 19th. YVhis morning on leaving our Encampment 
the Sun was gaily illuminating the thick Wooded Hills rising 
in the Valley before us, this is a Romantic & picturesque place 

} Deltai€reek: 
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enough as far as the Novel disposition of Mountain Hill & 
dale can make it, but wants that charming variety of the 
beautifull Tinges of Nature in Wood & lawn, here the dark 
gloomy Pines & the black faced craigs on the Snowy Mountains 
are the predominent features of the Scene Made about 2 Miles 
S by W Calm water our Indian Guides travelling with their 
little dogs who at one time raised their puny voices some 
distance before & a deer or a Bear was anticipated, but it 
turned out a Porcupine the first of these prickly Beavers we 
have met with, but we have seen some of their cutings in the 
Trees from top to bottom, for its not their disposition to change 
their quarters often, (the Sloth is a Porcupine without Prickles) 
but he has always a Hole in the Ground near his peregrinations 
as a night lodging & retreat in danger, he knows better the use 
of his Prickles than dart them at his assailants, but he rises them 
in defence of his Person & they will go through & through the 
Body of Man or beast, but like the animal itself so slow in the 
progress, there is plenty of time to pluck them out, the 
Porcupine besides his quills is covered with long fine & rough 
hair of an ash color, like the Beaver, Siffeu Squirrel & other 
Wood & bark eaters has four long cuting fore Teeth, but like 
the Hare never uses them in defence except in very close 
contact indeed when he might use them & when like the 
Beaver could snap off a finger with great ease I suppose tho’ 
by the by they never fell Trees only the Branches & Bark, I 
have seen some of them in these Mountains weigh 30 |b but they 
are seldom to be met with:—Our Guides inform us that at this 
place over a lower point or spur of Mountain there is a Road to 
fall on Thucatade River & before us on the left there is a Small 
Lake they take small Fishes in, that the Mountains we see at a 
distance as 1f barring the Valley are near Lake Thutade, these 
Monts have an uniform appearance as if rising in small strata 
or Grades one over the other like stairs & some of them having 
a distant resemblance to large Barns the men call them Les 
Granges they do not appear high but completely covered with 
Snow, we are now geting amongst Sandy & Gravelly Strata & 
Banks & by & by amongst layers of Rock—made 2 or 25 
Miles Straight S by W, here we crossed our Guides to have 
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1824 better Roads on the Right, one of them a young man 1s sick & 

June hopes to get better by the use of our medicines, they offered us 
their Porcupine prefering our Pemican, at present the animal is 
poor but when in good order towards the fall its the best Meat 
in the North, made nearly a Mile same course Current always 
& Rapids now & then made SW 1 Mile two small Rivers 
one on the right other to the left made SW1 Mile made SW 4 
Mile here we get out of the Shallows & Islands & the River 
turns a point to the South made 24 Miles SSW at the Line stiff 
pull encamped the Men appear fatigued:—The Hunters have 
killd nothing they saw the Track of a Moose deer they say this 
animal is easily killd when they find them in their Mounts 
which is very seldom, We saw some of its dung below Tutotade 
Fishing Lakes. To day We saw two Rein deer Tracks & 
vestiges of the Bear but it seems not fresh enough for our New 
Thecannie Hunters made about 9 Miles straight The higher 
mountains confining this Valley are a good dale of Earth 
Stratas & some of the Stone of a Red color & some yellowish 
which may be caused by Minerals mixing at the formation but 
I imagine its earths turned into Stone. The declining sun 
rays partially shining on the Red colored Rock creating vivid 
Red mixed with purple hues more bright & glorious than the 
Rain Bow & realy a fine Effect in the evening a little before 
Sun down. 

Fune the 20th. In the morning made nearly a mile at the 
Line arrived at a Cascade madea Portage of 164 Paces a high 
steep Bank composed of Gravel & large Round Grit Stones, a 
long time at this Portage, it may be easier on the left perhaps 
above the Portage Current very strong & a good dale of Wood 
to cut down, got on by Inches here, made another mile some 
smaller Cascades & short Rapids but got up on One side or 
the Other Breakfasted, our Indian Companions providing 
nothing for themselves we are obliged to share with them our 
staff of life, Pemican, left the Canoe & set off with the Indians 
to visit a bad place they say is near & to see if they cannot fall 
in with an animal, made nearly two miles SSW as before 
passing a very high Gravelly Bank swift Rapid but can come up 
with the Pole, another Rapid or rather Current, but so swift 
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that having shot a Goose & falling into the River near the edge 1824 
it was sweept so swiftly down as to elude the pursuit of myself June 
& two Indian Companions runing after it with Poles for a long 
way, made $ Mile to a bad place formed by the River bearing 
strongly on a Carnation colored rock but can come up on the 
otherside or left made 4 Mile toa little River on the right made 
4 mile to a narrow between perpendicular Rocks of considerable 
hight & projecting Masses, the Current sweeping with great 
violence along the Rocks on the right but bears less on the left 
where by geting the lines over two of these projecting Masses 
the Canoe can get up without making a Portage; amongst 
the other perforations in these Banks of Rock, is a famous 
Neptunes chair, this bad place is + mile SSW, made NNW 
4 Mile SW by W 4 mile to a large Fork of the River coming 
from SW by S, this River the Indians name Fire Steel River, 
our rout is up the Branch on the left coming in from about SE, 
one of the Thecannies killed a Beaver in a small Lake at this 
place, but we have not seen much vestiges of that animal to day 
or yesterday indeed the Valley is composed of layers of Gravel 
& sand stone & Rock covered with Pine dwarf Firs & dry 
Moss, there are also a few stinted Poplars, but not a Birch Tree 
to be seen except a dwarf kind of it dwindled into a kind of 
Willow! & ofall the under Wood this is the most Embarrassing, 
it grows about the size of the Willow very crooked & full of 
crooked Branches extending out in all directions completely 
covering the Ground & always stricking the shins & may be 
the shrub mentioned by Sir A: Mackenzie described as always 
on the shins? & if not I am sure this is as bad an impediment in 


1 Mountain Birch (Betula fontinalis). (Patterson). 

2 The exact reference Black had in mind has not been identified in Mackenzie’s 
Voyages from Montreal... through the Continent of North America, to the Frozen 
and Pacific Oceans; In the Years 1789 and 1793... (London, 1801). The 
entry under May 10, 1789 (p. 101), which is one of several containing references 
to underwood, states: “...’The wood, which was chiefly of spruce firs, was so 
thick that it was with great difficulty we made our way through it. When we 
had walked upwards of an hour, the under-wood decreased, while the white 
birch and poplar were the largest and tallest of their kind that I had ever seen. 
The ground now began to rise, and was covered with small pines, and at length 
we got the first view of the mountains since we had left the canoe; as they 
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the way; in the low wet points its found more straight but 
nearly of as perverse a growth, the bending tops crossing at all 
points—In returning to the Canoe I passed some distance 
from the River cuting the point on the right of the chasm the 
land on this point rising in gentle eminences consists of layers 
of gravel with large stones intermixed covering a strata of Rock 
which the River had dug its channel through close to the higher 
Mountains on the left & caused the bad place here, In walking 
over this point I found a Number of large extensive Holes or 
Lakes with old Beaver Lodges on the borders of some of them, 
some of these large cavities with water in them some quite dry; 
some Round others more semi circular & Pear formed:—lI 
paced the circumference at the Top of one of these dry 
excavations (the exact form of a Funnel with the Tube broke 
off) found it 1200 Paces & about 250 or 200 feet deep, I 
descended into this Water made Crater, but only discovered a 
heap of black Moss covered Stone that had rolled from its 
uniform Surface These huge excavations are evidently made 
by the whirling of the Torrents at a very remote period, for 
the present channel of the River is some hundred feet below 
the level of this point, having formed high Banks or Hills 
between these excavations & the present bed of the River, 
many of which deep Holes of great extent I have seen in these 
Mountains I am however inclined to think these enormous 
excavations (some far from any considerable stream) had been 
made about the same time by Torrents created by Assuaging 
Waters, & different from those, the effects of more recent 
Agency. There are also found at some parts of this River 
small round regular cavities in the Rocks, the Canadians call 
Kettles some of them far above the present level of the River 
they are formed | imagine by the waters hollowing the softer 
substances of the Rock often of a round form & the round 
stones geting into these hollows & keep in a circular motion 
form these Cavities or Kettles—Amongst the different Strata 


appeared to be no nearer to us, though we had been walking for three hours, than 
when we had seen them from the river, my companion expressed a very great 
anxiety to return ; his shoes and leggins were torn to pieces, and he was alarmed 
at the idea of passing through such bad roads during the night...”. 
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Toodoggone River where it meets the Finlay (flowing from left to 
right). Peak Mountains show on the right 
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forming the Mountains of this Valley I saw some sand stone, 
but the under strata is of the blue Rock already described but 
more mixed. In the evening arrived at the Canoe a little 
below the chasm our hunters had no other success than killing 
the Beaver I believe there are no Fresh Tracks except Bears, 
with whom I believe they have made peace, indeed at a 
distance they seem to be huge fellows in these Mountains, 
Black Brown & Grey colored; any animal of the large kind in 
these mountains when once started gets into so inaccessible 
places & so bad Roads It requires smarter hunters than 
Thecannies to get up with them. 

June the 21st. ‘This morning Le Guard having visited the 
chasm took up the Canoe on the otherside & got up easier 
than I expected Breakfasted at Fire Steel Fork, I went up 
this Fork for some distance saw nothing very bad but it soon 
Branches out into Forks—The Thutade Fork has a confounded 
appearance it comes in over a shallow apparently in different 
channels, made into this Fork SE + Mile exceeding strong 
Current &.cuting down under Wood at the Line all our 
Thecannies at Work made SE +a horrid Rapid Rocky shelves 
S 4.an Awkward place to get up, the foaming Rapid flying 
amongst large Stones, made W by N4 Mile the People stoped 
behind, the Rapid a little better here along a high whitish 
Bank but the Rapid continual roaring amongst big stones & 
amazing swift descent, made SSE } to a small stream on the 
right made E by Ni SE by E45bE 3, SE by Et East 4 
Mile a bad place & Continual Rapid, here the smoky spray 
rising in the air indicates the near approach of the fall, it 
resembles the smoke of Brick Kilns rising out of a gloomy 
hollow narrow closely surrounded with steep Mountains or 
hills clothed with thick gloomy Pines. Made SSE $ Mile to 
the shelf of the Fall here emerging from a low wet point of 
strong Tall Pines a Perpendicular shelf or Bank of Rock of 
about 130 or 1$0 feet high presents itself, rising on the right 
to the hight of the Montn & on the left a Narrow flat runing 
into a point at the fall forming a triangle with the Mountain on 
that side also near the fall at the fall this shelf or Bank or Strata 
runs diagonally or between SE & South to the Course of the 
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River which falls 80 feet heavily over the smooth extended 
Bank with a hollow noise like distant Thunder from the lower 
extremity of the Basin the whole curtain looks like a thin white 
sheet in the middle of the fall a Mass of Rock nearly 4 the 
breadth rises about halfway up the perpendicular shelf & 
between the mass & the shelf part of the Water fall is 
precipitated, oozing through the mass by small perforations & 
the whole body thus precipitated slowly recovering takes a 
second tumble into the Basin, at one part the water having freer 
Scope boils up furiously giving an Idea of the D—ls caudrons 
& from appearance may soon boil away the mass; near the 
lower end of the Basin rises a rude obelisk with a few Trees & 
big stones round it & on the top of which the moping Gulls 
have built their Nest, this little Island seems the shattered 
remains of the Bed of Rock now turned into the natural of the 
Fall, the River has lowered the Bank of Rock at the top of the 
fall about 40-50 feet & look as if a mass that dimensions the 
whole breadth of the fall had been cut square out of it, this 
must have lowered the waters in Lake Thutade as much & if 
ever the River sinks 70 or 80 feet more Lake Thutade will be 
metamorphosed into a River full of shelves & falls; the 
Country here abouts rises in grades or stratas the upper layers 
thiner & closer than the lower except the strata at the Summits 
which is thick & forms the broken Tops, there is also much 
earth strata intervening, where the Mountains are free of 
brakes & indents the Strata seem to follow the Valley on 
beautiful Serpentine Lines, or am I able to distinguish it 
course to a certainty here or else where in these Mountains 
The Bed of the River here being literally the only Valley 
between the mountains or steep hills, little appearance of a 
Carrying place at first sight, but in scrambling amongst the 
Trees & under Wood I found by following a kind of Gullie 
made by a small strip of Water a place of more easy ascent to 
the Top of the Hills where its level as far as I went to a little 
River falling in some distance above the fall—along this level 
the best place for a descent to the River (which is very steep) 
can be chose any where above the fall & this will do for a 
Portage—from the brow of the Hill I saw Le Guard standing 
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by the fall, he had passed me without seeing or perhaps 1824 
wishing to see me, for in the evening returning to the Canoe, June 
Le Guard already arrived some time | found it near where I 
left them Mr. Manson says that all at once without saying a 
Word Le Guard left the Canoe & arrived back sometime ago 
when they made another trial & broke the Canoe & that Le 
Guard was speaking of taking to the hills here & making a 
Portage above the falls a distance of about 3 mile & much 
Wood to cut down, Le Guard did not come to me this evening 
or give me any account of his Travells, the truth is the River 
has a bad appearance & full of low Rocky stoney shelves by 
stones rising in the bed of the River quite thick all over, but 
like all shallow streams for the body of water here even at this 
Season is not very great but makes a great Noise indeed for 
between the Fire Steel Fork & the Fall its one continued roar 
& rough murmur through the Gloomy Valley richly covered 
with Pine & Moss, but horrid walking often heaps of fallen 
wood wove & entangled under wood, points of Rock & Stone 
declivities of Mud & Water. 

June the 22nd. ‘This morning my foreman being a little 
perverse & still talking about his Portage, though the worst 
part is past & having had a little too much of his own way 
which may not now answer in future, I took this occasion to 
tell him some truths as well as of his leaving his duty yesterday 
to gaze at the Rapids without permission from Mr. Manson 
or me, more over of his hesitation this morning when he knew 
better than me he could go up with the Canoe, he asked for a 
New Cod Line which was delivered to him & set about loading 
the Canoe, Observing that he was afraid of nothing living or of 
any one, which if designed for me I was pleased to take no notice 
of. after some tough work, Cuting down wood Thecannies & 
all assisting the Canoe got fairly into the Basin of the fall:— 
set about making this New Portage, sent Le Prise &c to hunt: 
—in this level place or space between the River & the higher 
Mountains I saw some considerable small Lakes & a small 
River, but very little vestiges of the Beaver fresh or old The 
Thecannies say there are very few in the country here about 
also few about Thutade Bears Lake or Bears River, the fact is 
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that for one Beaver near the Sources of Finlays Branch there 
are three nearer the enterence, the Waters having so quick a 
descent about the hight of Land every particle of earth 1s 
washed down & Carried to some distance before settling in 
mud or earth Banks eligible for the Beaver, Came back to the 
fall to examine the River about it made ESE $ Mile from the 
turn above the fall, here, it appears a Portage can be made 
over the angler point perhaps to our Encampt where the 
Portage up the Hills begins made ESE 4 here the River is 
contracted into quite a narrow Channel between two whitish 
blue masses of Rock advancing into the bed of the River & 
here the Men have made their Portage to come down but a 
very steep hill, in this last course passed two Rocky projections 
one near the beginning of the course, they must cross to get up 
& some risque of not catching the eddy & some difficulty to 
stop the Canoe & near the fall & this is the only objection to 
the Portage near the fall. Made EbS3$SbE# small Rapids 
SE b Ed Mile, from the fall to this place scarcely anything of 
We may call beach always walking along the sloping strip the 
Hills on each side of the River so close & over growth of Wood 
dark & gloomy & the hollow roar of the Rapids it may truly 
give the Idea of a sequestrated spot, made S by W 35 SE by 
S 1 to the enterence of the small River before mentioned it 
comes in from NE, here I turned back to the fall & followed 
the Portage by the fall 500 Paces & found it end in a 
wet declivity at our Encampment & appears the Portage 
designed by nature, sent Le Guard & Perrault & Mr. Manson 
along with them to trace this Carrying place, they report it 
practicable. The Thecannies took a fine Trout in the Basin of 
the Fall. 

June the 23d. This Morning Le Prise having slept out on 
his hunting excursion arrived but brought no Tongues, he 
reports however that he found the Tracks of two Rein deer in 
the Swamp along the high Mountains, but such a quantity of 
Water & fallen Wood he could never get up with them near 
enough, but that he fired several shots at them & thinks he 
mortally wounded one from the quantity of blood, but at last 
they got into a watery place where he lost their Tracks &c &c 
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—Having cleared the Portage on the Hills yesterday: this 
morning finished carrying & left the Portage about 11 OClock 
a:m: this carrying place 1s about 950 Paces very steep hills at 
each end, arrived at the little River before mentioned, here we 
saw the vestiges of a Family of otters & the first & the last we 
have seen in the Rocky Mountains, Embarked our Thecannies 
made SE 4 Mile, the Poles sinking in the Mud & a number of 
small silvery Globets ejecting from the bottom to the surface 
of the Water, here We bad adieu to all the Currents Rapids 
shallows shelves Cascades & Falls in Finlays Branch upwards 
of 200 Miles with little intermission, and by the Widening of 
the River Lake Thutade opens in View with some round black 
Rocky Islands rising in it, being nearly out of the Minor 
Mountains rising in the Valley the higher Mountains confining 
it make their appearance on both sides covered with Snow & 
particular at this place for the harmony of their stratas rising 
like stairs & form a number of scoops or hollows near their 
Tops like pressed cushions or resting places for the Naiades 
(suppose) to enjoy the cold aspect of the Lake & snow Clad 
Mountains—these hollows look like parts sunk in the 
Mountains (which is often the case in the Rocky Mountains) 
& from the declination of the Strata might induce this Idea, 
but I imagine they had been formed by torrents in the heavy 
Rains for the strata is often curved the Valley here between the 
higher Mountains is not broader than before about 4 Miles at 
most & the only difference is that Thutade Lake occupies a 
larger proportion of it & calm & deep This Lake runs 
general Course before us between S by E & South 8 or 10 
Geol. Miles straight & 8 or 10 Miles more ditto ditto Gl 
Course between SW by S & SSW by Compass in all about 
18-20 Miles long—'this Lake is formed by a Number of circular 
Lakes & narrows between advancing points on both sides, the 
waters in these narrows is 8 or 10 fathoms deep but in the 
centers of the Circulars 30 fathoms the narrows from } to 4 
mile broad but the diameter of some of the Circulars 14 Miles 
& the utmost breadth of the Lake but in general not more 
than 1 Mile These Narrows seem shelves of strata crossing 
1 Thutade Lake is twenty-seven miles long. 
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the Lake diagonally & from the precipitate depth near them & 
the Circular formed parts below, one might be led to think that 
this Lake had been before the Valley had been barred by 
Minor Mountains below a River full of falls & basins, but as 
this is an obstruse subject or Idea I shall suppose these straits 
over a Strata of a harder substance than in the circulars 
between these narrows, where at some period perhaps when in 
a softer state had been excavated deeper, altho at present the 
Current in the Lake is scarcely perceptible, it may be banks of 
Stone & Gravel, the common level will not admit of its being 
successive strata & we must as usual go back to a remote 
period for its formation:—This Lake is regularly deep at all 
points some narrow flats round it, but all at once might be 
precipitated many fathoms, although the Water is clear We 
cannot see far through it, these depths look like a black abyss, 
the Valley this Lake is in ends or rather begins perhaps like 
many others in a round Scoop of broken Craigy Mountains. 
This Lake is a receptacle of a number of small Rivers but none 
of them navigable for 300 yards. Having made this digression 
before its time I shall now go on to the Fishing place said by 
the Natives to be the best at this end of the Lake made SSE 
crossing obliquely 4 miles made SE by South 11 Miles 
recrossing to the left soundings ro fathoms water at a Narrow 
of 4 miles in the middle traverse 26 fathoms, made SE by S 
2% Mules to the point on the left circular Bays on each side 
middle traverse 30 fms Water at the Narrow 8 fathoms near 
the beginning of last course on the left some bites forming 
small Lakes extending some distance a Fishery said to be at the 
Narrow into one of them made SE by S } Mile on the other 
side of the point of the Narrow, here we put a shore to Fish 
shallow Water Sand & Mud bottom, round a Swamp a small 
River on the left of the Lake where we now are, coming in 
some distance before us, on the other side of the Lake or right 
& a little below us is another small River coming in. Sent one 
of the Indians a hunting the other put his Lines in the Water 
Le Guard & Le Prise got our Nets in the Water also some lines 
baited with Pork which we suppose will be an extraordinary 
treat to the Thutade Trout. 
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June the 24th. Last night our hunter arrived with the 
Tongue of a young Rein deer,! there is a whole Band of them 
about this place, sent Perreault & Tarrangeau for the meat 
which weighs 120 lb. Le Guard & Cournoyer came from 
visiting the Fishing Tackle brought 7 Trout of a good size and 
10 Carp rather smallish size but of a better quality than Carp 
usually are—The Flesh of the Trout is fine & delicate not very 
fat some Red some White & very much resembles the Fresh 
Salmon in Western Caledonia, it appears a delicate Fish & 
soon dies in the Nets. One Weighed 14 lb & the largest we 
have caught with net or line in the Lake they are generally of a 
middle size from 4 & less to 8 lb & like the Lake & River Trout 
in these Mountains, they will not look the way of our Pork & have 
prefered a Gulls head, the upper bill bent in such a manner that 
it succeeds as both Hook & bait, this is an Indian Contrivance, 
more over they are not at a loss to provide themselves with 
Fish Hooks, finding a branch with a small Twig forming an 
Angle, they reduce it to the size required & if not naturally 
hard enough they dry it & burn it a little at the points but 
their more lasting Cod Hooks is a bit of hard Wood as above 
& a bit of small pointed bone applied at the end forming an 
acute angle & the size required & strongly fixed by the fibres 
of sinnew or very small Thong but the most durable is wholey 
made of bone, F[rJesh Carp is the best bait, they flay the 
Fish leaving part of the Flesh on the skin & cuting it in 
pieces sew them slightly on the Hooks in the form of a 
small Fish never minding covering the point of the hook, their 
Lines are Thong cut to the fit size & strength out of the 
Rein deer hide some times doubled, some of their nets are 
made of small Thong or fibres of sinnew twisted but they are 
not successfull, their best nets are made of the Willow Bark but 
this is a tedious process twisting the filament on their Thighs, 
nor will they sell them for love or money, besides they are not 
very strong a large Trout brakes them in pieces—at this place 
by the Indians directions the nets & Lines are set on the 

1 Possibly Osborn’s Caribou, but several varieties of caribou overlap in the 


Cassiar country and without further detail it is impossible to be more exact. 
(Patterson). 
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shallows from the shore to the brink of the deep of the Lake & 
one step more would be out of soundings with any common 
Fishing Tackle, the small meshed nets are set in little Grassey 
Bays for the Carp some of which are of a dark hue & purple 
Tinge peculiar perhaps in these Mountains, but some have a 
bright golden color & every way adapted to allure their spotted 
& speckled enemies the Trout & a ready means to get them 
when in baits on Hooks, otherwise few of them could be 
Caught; the nets being very unsuccessful & the Trout & 
Carp being placed togeather in this Lake, the Goodness of the 
allwise director seems manifested in favor of the poor 
wandering Savage destitute of subsistance—the Hunters went 
out today but the Deer is all gone & horrid walking & Le 
Prise is cripple they went up the little River near us! & founda 
Beaver Lodge near its confluence with the Lake also saw two 
Otters & some Geese, the little River is all Rapids &c hight of 
Land between it & one of the Branches of the South Branch & 
a piece of good information but they say its bad Roads no 
Beaver & that the Thecannies never pass that way except two 
families who some times go to Bears Lake Last night I was 
wakned by a hubbub in the Indian camp it was one of the 
Thecannies beating his wife with a stick he exerted himself 
boldly to assert his superiority & the Lady as obstinately 
persisted in being perverse crying, swelling & suffocating with 
rage at times bursting out with a horrid convulsive cry or laugh 
for it resembled both or rather the reiterated croakings of the 
Raven or Crow & if all the Mothers of the Thecannies are 
made of such inflexible untoward stuff I should not like to see 
them divested of their present sheepish appearance contracted 
by early impressions & custom, wandering in small parties in 
misery & in fear of their Enemies the Crees & others &c; but 
otherwise & once to assume confidence, they would become 
troublesome subjects & a full match for Beaver or Rocky 
Mountain Indians, the Boys too seem of a difft nature & will 
take a Gun when enemies are suspected to be near they contract 
the Thecannie Habits about 16 years of age The People 
brought pine Bark from the Small River on the otherside of the 
1 The Attichika. 
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Lake to make small Canoes to Fish with, but the Bark is not 
very good the Pine Trees being overloaded with Branches to 
the foot. 

June the 25th. ‘This morning we got 5 Trout & 16 Carp 
from our Nets & some from our Lines but they are not set in 
the proper place (in deep water) its only in the shallow water 
they can take Trout the Indians got 6 Trout & Le Prise 1 We 
must get the baits arranged by the Indian Women our way of 
Fishing will not do perhaps 1 e cuting the Carp into two or 
three bits & fixing it on the Hooks in a lump—one of the 
Indians children an Infant has been some days past seized with 
a kind of choke or croup & will die soon if not relieved some 
time past the Musquattoes had made their appearance & now 
pretty troublesome. 

June the 26th. Yesterday afternoon Le Prise went of a 
hunting in his New made Canoe, he came back this morning 
Prought 1 Beaver 4 Geese & 4 Trout from 12 Lines, Le 
Guard made a poor Fishery only took small Trout & Carp in 
one of his nets & only 2 Trout at their Lines although each 
man has 4 hooks & lines to take care of they have been trying 
the deep water in hopes of Big Trout but must remove the 
most of them to the shallow Water, the Indians took 7 Trout 
at their Lines sent Le Guard to Cross the Valley to the foot of 
the Mountains on the other side, he returned with two small 
Siffleu he shot near the foot of the mountains, they are like large 
Grey Squirrels very lean, he also brought 2 small Greyish 
Ducks of the Teal kind also shabby Things, he saw no Tracks 
on that side & Le Prise from the other says he could not make 
out to walk at all between the Lake & the mountains being a 
Muskegue & much water, but that he was watching all night a 
long the Lake as the Chipeweans do in hopes of the Carribou 
coming into the waters but that there are not enough of Flys 
in this Country or the Band of Carribou is gone farther. With 
some assistance from the Indians we make out a meal a day for 
all hands, but although we change about our nets when they 
take nothing still our Fishery diminishes, the Lines are the 
best, but we can make little of them.—Perreault is very sick 
but hot liquids in plenty restored him the others also complain 
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1824 of pains all over & the Glands in the Throat swelled, all which 
June I imagine is occasioned by the sudden changes of Weather, hot 
& cold winds from the Mountains, the latter has one good 
effect of silencing the importunate Bizz of the Moskettoes. 
Fune the 27th. Raining last night & this morning The 
sick child died about day light, it was a stout fat infant & must 
have been the application of Wet Moss to the surface of its 
Body which I had observed several times coming along the 
River The poor Mother is distracted & exhibits her Sorrow 
much in the same way as her companion did her rage as before 
mentioned a kind of convulsive laugh & repeated yells with 
agony of mind, it is the most distressing case in all countries 
The Father tho anxious in the sickness of the child, sits now 
like a true Philosopher unmoved & requests to make a coffin 
for it & bury the child in the same manner the Whites do 
which shall be complied with—Our Net Fishery today is only 
1 Trout & 9 Carp & 4 Trout from 16 Lites & 1 at 6 Lines 
the Indians take 6 7 & 8 every day & not so many Lines 
Gave orders to take up all these Lines & set them where 
the Indians set theirs, they have got some there already but 
the Indians double them the Indians have changed places 
twice, indeed these shallows appear soon ruined—expressing 
my disappointment in finding a good Fishery at this end of the 
Lake, for except on one Shoal near the little River & it now 
seems to be ruined, there is scarcely any Fishery at all back or 
fore hereabouts; The Indians said that at the Middle of the 
Lake in a strait there may be a better or the best Fishing place 
in the Lake, this place We see here, it lays S by E by Compass 
distant 5-6 Miles. Sent Le Prise to hunt about this place he 
complains of his foot, more over a great dale of information 
about our intended Rout, all Mountains on the Thloadenni 
Lands: very bad Roads, not able to walk No Beaver &c &c & 
altho Master Le Prise says he never refused us any thing we 
asked of him, yet he thinks it impossible for him to go with us 
even to fall on Liard River as we are always leaving it &c. 
Fune the 28th. ‘This morning We found our Fishery worse | 
& worse therefore sent for the Tackle & prepared to be off. — 
Left our Encampt made SE by Sa sweep on the left $ diameter | 
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14 Miles passing a Swamp a small River coming in near high 
Sand Banks, made SW 4a small sweep Made SSE 2 S 2 
Miles a Sweep as before with little Indents bites or little Bays 
Stoney Beach before a Swamp covered with Pine a good 
proportion of earth in the Composition of the Mountains & 
as if impregnated with ferruginous particles or liquids the Red 
Colour of some Stone on the beach might lead to this Idea, but 
it m[a]y be the colored Earths turned into stone without Iron 
qualities at all indeed the Country is so drenched with Snow 
water that every Mineral fluid & Saline fluid is carried away 
in the general inundation in these Mountains:—The Snow is 
now disolving fast on the Mountains here runing down their 
sides like colored stripes on a White Curtain & considerable 
patches make their appearance on their snowy brows, these 
patches exhibit, strange clumsy, & ludicrous figures like dirty 
water throwen on a Whited Wall, amongst these Antic 
representations are very Good Effiges of a Horse & of a Bear; 

the part of the Valley on the other side or right between the 
Lake & the Mountains appear Sandy Rocky eminences 
intersected with fens & swamps covered with a thick Coat of 
Pine to a short distance up the Mountains sides, the rest is 
bare & Covered with a Thick Coat of Snow made SSE 1 Mile 
Made S W 1 Mile to the Narrow or Fishing place & here the 
Lake turns to the West Ward, & about 4 of the Lake This 
Narrow is about 500 paces broad, pretty broad Shoal on the 
left the ground back full of Willows & Firs a considerable 
small River coming in, crossed to the otherside or right side 
got encamped with much ado amongst Mounts of Rock & 
Stone, but some distance below the Strait on this side 1s a pretty 
level point where an Establishment can be made & the best 
place perhaps in the Lake, but unluckily none of the Indians 
can say they ever took a Fish in this Lake in Winter those with 
us say in high Water they always take & in low Water very 
few & in the fall & Winter never Fished & that its on certain 
shallows the Trout is to be found in plenty. Its not here 
irrevelent to the Subject to observe that in the fall we could take 
but very few Fish—Got our Nets & 19 Hooks & Lines into 
the Water at this New Fishery—Huge lumps of petrefaction 
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Stone & Rock scattered over the space between the Mountains 
& the Lake some on the borders of the Lake also Masses of the 
blue Stone some places quite full of Mica, Mica Rock I believe 
the Stones along the Beach are of a hetrogeneous cast of 
different substances, some Smallish White Pebbles some clear 
some yellowish evidently bits of the White crystal vains found 
in the Rocks detached & rounded by friction also some 
specimens of Horn stone crooked & resembling petrified Horns 
their substance very hard, they seem to have growen or formed 
in the Strata as We now see them, I have never fallen in with 
these fossil shells formed in Peace River, but I have seen stones 
in the River as if impressed with them, also with other Animal 
or Vegetable or animate or inanimate substances growing out 
in Rays as from a single atom or point & some resembling the 
impression of a Shell. The Rocky Mountains is not a place to 
pick up Fossils, the minute parts of the Creation are neglected 
The Vallies brakes & hollows introduce us into the caverns of 
the Earth its true, but the mighty works of the Creator are 
exhibited on a larger Scale, huge Strata on Strata towering to 
the wide expance & seem far below the Vegitable or animal 
Kingdom at any period of the Creation & if ever Fossils of 
this Nature did exist near the Tops they are long ago mouldered 
into dust & carried away by the Eliments in the general 
delapidation & waste peculiarly inherent in the Rocky 
Mountains, but as I have already observed I might have been 
Walking on fossils or curious productions of minute Nature, 
also on Minerals & and not know them except in 
demonsterable situations; I have therefore again to pray for 
the indulgence of Gentlemen versed in such Subjects or that 
will take the trouble to peruse a jumble of uninteresting 
nonesence perhaps, with, a Consideration that my only Motive 
is a wish to inform & elucidate in the best manner possible 
what I have seen in these Regions never before traversed by 
any of the Companies Servants, that comparisons may be made 
with Voyages in other parts of these mountains, & conclusions 
drawn by the Scientific part of the World on the formation & 
Composition of that stupendous part of Gods Creation the — 
Rocky Mountains, having this in view I hope to be indulged | 
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in my own prattle & Ideas as they struk me which can be 1824 
rejected or overlooked. Very cold this evening. June 
June the 29th. \Nindy Weather from South West cold, in 
calm clear Weather the Sun is rather intense, made a good 
Fishery to day 7 Trout 12 Carp & 1 Small White Fish like at 
McLeods Lake in Western Caledonia, the Indians say this 
Fish comes from a Small Lake on the River that comes in on 
the otherside opposite before mentioned, We also got 5 Trout 
at 19 Lines & the Indians 5 at 10 Lines, Le Prise had no 
success he says he went far along the small River which 
branches out in a Fork & small Lake but a good distance, No 
Carribou but saw Siffleu at the foot of the Mountain, one of 
our Indians was hunting on this side & brought 2 Siffleu, saw 
Rein deer Tracks gone upwards, Le Prise is ashamed he 
cannot kill an animal before the Thecannies who wish to make 
believe he can kill them with his Eyes, such is the Jealousy 
between different Tribes. Our Thecannies & families went 
off a hunting—took the hight of a broken perpendicular side 
of a Mountain but only found it between 7 & 800 feet high 
from the level of the Lake, but I suspect the Rule of 
Measurement with two staves is not correct for it appears high. 
june the 30th. Our Net Fishery has diminished to only 2 
Trout took 8 Trout at 40 Lines Indians & all, Le Prise took 3 
at the other end of the Shoal, left the property & Fishing 
Tackle except one Net & 10 Lines We took with us in charge 
of Mr. Manson with Le Prise to Fish & took our departure 
en Canoe to go round the Lake, from the last course SW 1 
Mile made on the left continued on to day made SSE 4 mile in 
the Narrow made ESE 4 Mile made S$ S by E2 SSWi SW 
by W to the end of a long woody point passing 3 Small Bays 
2¢ Miles made SW by S 1 Mile on the left a Swamp on the 
right dry & Covered in moss & Pine & a Smooth Mountain 
rising in Thin horizontal Stratas to the Top on which are some 
round eminences or rather Tumolose the shattered remains of 
once a higher strata, these smooth mountains do not appear 
high, they are succeeded by broken Mountains rising in horrid 
black crags high and lofty continuing round the Lake in the 
form of a Scoop or Pear—except the high pointed brakes, the 
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1824 ardent Rays of the Sun seem as yet to have made no impression 


June on this frightful Snowy cragy hollow, made S by W 14 Miles 


S 1 Mile nearly SW 4 Mile a small stream coming in here 
made SSW 14 Miles a sweep made SSW 24 Miles S$ WSW 
4 SW by Sia Willow swamp S 3 channel coming in, went up 
this place & found a small River made WSW 4 some Islands 
extending into the Lake made SW 7% a little Bay made like a 
Horse Shoe Made SW ;, here we saw a small stream 
issuing over a hight of Rock formed like a Basin, ascended this 
hight to visit this curious appearance; found one of these 
hollow deep excavations formed by the Torrents from the 
Mountains & full of Water, it is bordered on One side by a 
level verdent spot on which we saw some bushes of the Water 
Hemlock & some Vernant Flowers blue Bells Lillies &c also 
on the dry border some dwarf Poplars & Birch & a few Small 
low plants of the Mountain Ash but too dwarfish to have any 
appearance of Fruit There is an Old Beaver habitation in this 
small Lake Made S by W 4 Mile, here we passed a high 
mountain presenting a bold Front of black perpendicular Rock 
of at least 800 feet high perfectly perpendicular rising into a 
Peak or Cone & standing on nearly a perpendicular Basis with 
a round projection or Band at the Top, This remarkable 
Mountain exhibits some rude resemblances of some of the 
orders of Architecture which I imagine from its appearance is 
Gothic made S b W nearly 1 Mile to a Swamp covered with 
Willow & dwarf Pines feathered with long mossy fibres, here 
finding a narrow Lake or Channel went up it untill stoped by 
an Old Beaver dam & in looking about for another channel 
saw a large Buck Rein deer his Head barricaded with a Noble 
pair of branching antlers of one yard in length at least 
peaceably inhaling the cool air of his sequesterated retreat, a 
low Whist or Whistle (a Signal amongst hunters and voyagers 
to keep silent &c) from the People proclaimed this unusual 
discovery & our best hunters Le Guard & Perreault creeping 
along a Bank got near enough to fire the former missed the 
latter was more fortunate bringing down the Animal with its 
Neck broke, a little more & they would have both missed for 
the hunter aimed at the Heart behind the shoulder Joint 
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encamped here near the Small River & the end of the Lake I 
went up the Bank or Hill here & followed it untill I came to 
the small River & found it very inconsiderable & not navigable 
at all farther than the extension of the Swamp which it falls 
into the Lake through, its Waters is Whitish runing over a bed 
of limestone in Majestic little Rapids Cascades & falls in 
Minature, I followed this Small River for Some distance & 
found dry Roads, its said to take its rise near another small 
River that falls into Bear Lake River & this is the navigable 
Rout by Finlays Branch to Western Caledonia & which I 
imagine is all togeather out of the question, Bears Lake! one of 
the Sources of Babine River stands from our Encampment at 
the Middle of the Lake ESE, three or 4 days march straight 
may be about 36 or 40 Miles (perhaps) through Mountains 
for we do not make many miles a day straight or Geographical 
in these Mountains. Although the Indians denied the 
fact I was in some expectations of finding some considerable 
River falling into this Lake leading Nearer the Babine Country, 
but I am disappointed they are all Small Rivers, returned to the 
men & found one Deer a fine large Animal & excellent Meat, 
set our Net & Hook & Lines on the Shoal near this small 
River to prove the Fishery at this end of the Lake—Our 
Encampt we left this morning at the Middle of the Lake 
laies from this place NE by N ¢ pt to the North about 10 Geo 
Miles in a straight Line through the Middle of the Lake of 
which we have here a fine View. In a fine evening from the 
top of the hill we have something here of a fine prospect ending 
in a vast & unbounded extent The flat woody borders of the 
valley penetrating the Lake in alternate points contrasted with 
the opening Lake, & the Eye devested of the Rugged black 
Rocks & the undetermined snowy shades & the somber shade 
of night casting its thin Mantle over light & shade & lastly 
the serene harmony of the whole may approach the beautiful & 
sublime, but raise the Eye to the bold features of the black 
Rugged Rocky cliffs & crags rising over this terrific end of the 
Lake resembling huge masses of majestic shade contrasted 


1 The site of the post established in 1827 by James Douglas on Bear Lake (see 
p- 51, n. 1) was actually forty-nine miles due south from Black’s mid-lake camp. 
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with the Gloomy Hollow & deep blue expance of the Lake & 
we have a true resemblance of the Grand & Terrific. 

Fuly the 1st. ‘This morning visited our Net & Lines found 
only 1 Trout of a black colour at one of the lines, the Trout is 
thin & lean, took up our Fishing Tackle, Made NW by N 
3 of a mile along the swamp the small River coming in by 
different channels, made NE on the other side of the Lake 4 
mile NE by N 1 mile a sweep, here we observed 5-6 Goats 
browsing far up the Mountain, our Hunters Le Guard & 
Perreault immediately took to the Mountains to trie to get a 
shot at them & they got severals but without success, they say 
that on the other side there is a horrid precipice or hollow 
surrounded with steep perpendicular cliffs & to which the 
Goats run to & out of the power of Man or Dog to get at them 
they brought some of their Wool they found sticking to the 
shrubry & which is very fine long & pure white but mixed 
with long whitish Hairs. Taking a Walk along the Mountain 
in hopes of intercepting the Goats at an Edge or Spur runing 
down to the Vally my attention was drawn several times by 
shrill Whistles so much like a man that I was struck with the 
Idea of a signal from the Hunters in the Mountain above me 
and prepared accordingly, but remaining some time & seeing 
nothing I imagined I had heard the voice of some of the 
Whistling Birds from the Valley below & again moved on 
over the Gullies & streams & stripes of snow Water rushing 
down the sides of the Mountain when I was again saluted in 
the same manner & was again preparing to conceal myself, 
when a little Grey Animal, nearly about the size & color of the 
Raccoon resting or rather standing on its hind legs on a large 
stone presented itself a short distance before me & in the act 
of rising its throat & shrill whistle as a Signal to its companions 
of my intrusion into their solitary retreat in walking on I found 
a very neat little narrow beat track & here & there a burrow 
amongst the Earth & Stones deeper than I could reach; the 
inhabited holes are knowen by the Fresh dung about them; 
the Whisle however seems to sound a retreat & into their dens 
nor will they whistle when near their habitations—from the 
singular powers of whistling of this animal, the Canadians 
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have given them the appropriate appellation of Siffleu or the 
Whistlers, not having Buffon! by me, or acquainted with all the 
properties of the Ground Hog or Badgers, I shall call as before 
this animal the Whistler & in case of there not being such a 
term in Buffon I shall continue the expressive appellation of 
Siffleu for I shall have Occasion to mention them often, I have 
knowen the Animal in other parts of the Country, but never in 
so striking a manner as on the present Occasion. Continued 
my march along the Mountains but left my New Acquaintances 
the Siffleu, for it seems they are in a hamlet of a few families 
& steering Obliquely down through the Valley to the Lake I 
passed on roads that can only fall short of discription: strong 
Woods with under Wood fallen & enter woven with one 
another intersected with patches of Melting Snow, Swamps 
Fens Wet places over growen with Water herbs & Flowers low 
round copsis of great extent of Canadian balsom Pine Sapin 
dwindled into feathered branches or brush like Juniper as if 
intended to shelter the Grouse &c & formidable barricades to 
pedestrians particularly when dry and Scraggy also Rocky 
eminences muddy ravelins stone quarries: although these 
asperities be hid by a plentiful covering of wood & a fine 
appearance from the brow of the Mountain yet such is the 
experimental part & a true discription of the Bonney Glens of 
the Rocky Mountains. Arrived at the Lake & found the 
Canoe a little a head from the last Course where we halted to 
this place is nearly between NE by N & NE 2 Miles & N:E 
b N 1 Mile:—The Basis of the Mountain I passed along 1s 
Composed of the blue Rock already described as some times 
Soft like imperfect Slate some times hard with white yellow & 
cristal Vains (Silver or Quartz I believe perhaps) as the Case 
here; in several of the Gullies I found a good dale of 


1The first edition of George Louis Leclerc, Comte de Buffon’s Histoire 
naturelle . . . was published in Paris (1749-1804). It passed through several 
editions, and was translated into various languages. It does not include a siffleur 
or whistler, and of the badger it says (English translation by William Smellie, 
London, 1866, Vol. I, pp. 407-8) ‘“‘ We are not certain that they exist in 
America ” and “ the badger admits not only of no varieties, but he even approaches 
not to any other species ”’. 
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1824 these Vains broke off or detached some of the pieces appears 
July crystalized into square & oblong sided figures but not 
pyramidal indeed the vains are too much compressed in the 
Marle or Clay which I imagine it to be Consolidated into 
Stone by some process or other ordained by the Great Maker. 
The high strata on the Top however is a different composition 
for one of the Hunters brought me a specimen of it, at least a 
different color Grey nearly black & sandy Earthy particles 
mixed as if a quantity of the sediment of that black substance 
of several kinds so common in these Monts had been mixed 
with it, this substance so prevelant in solid bits embeded or 
imbodied & mixt with other substances I am not acquainted 
with the term for it, it appears as the smallest atoms or Particles 
of Talc concreted & some like fat earth but this is a different 
composition I imagine. I see much talc on the Rocks in the 
Valley, between the lower & upper strata of the Mountains 
here are alternate Strata of earth & stone, the earth strata is 
Loamy some Redish & the stone strata appears formed out of 
it with some Vains & Clouds some hard some loose texture 
& brittle & containing loose earthy particles & may be 
denominated earth stone if such a term on the borders of the 
Lake I saw a piece of sand stone rather hard of a white 
color (free stone) & red streaks, it appears one of the Lake 
productions as well as quantities of petrefaction, saw bits of 
pure Mica or like it resembling condensed mercury, but light 
brittle &c. Took soundings & found 284 fms Water & 14 in 
the Narrows made NE by N1 mile made NNE (a sweep) 
14 Miles nearly, a Small River coming in, here we had the 
good fortune to get a sight of 5 Young Rein deer frisking 
in the Lake near the shore, deliberating on this unusual 
occurrance, it was settled that the most cunning amongst us 
should go ashore & passing in the Woods & so manceuver as 
to prevent the deer from debarking & the Canoe to proceed 
slowly along shore & get near before the alarm, when with 
Fire Arms & hatchets, they were soon all dispatched tho’ not 
before a Couple of them got nearly across the Lake, so fast 
do they Swim—at this small River saw two Old Indian 
Campments & except one Old encampt at the end of the Lake 
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are all the vestiges of Indians We have seen at this end of the 
Lake. Embarked our Deer Meat & skins made NEbN } 
to a small stream made NE 2 miles NE by N4 NNEi Nb 
E+ NNE 4 NE by N ¢ to our Encampt fou[n]d Mr. M & 
Le Prise, they Made a good Fishery this morning took 14 
perout & 6 Carp. 

July the 2nd. Rainy Weather a good Trout Fishery but 
only 4 Carp spliting our Meat to dry but unfavorable Weather, 
In the evening began to power down Rain Wind SE & S. 

July the 3rd. Rained a good dale last night in the nether 
Regions with us but from 4 way up the Mountains covered 
with snow & the Patches already melted fairly powdered with 
snow, this morning our Fishery diminished only 11 Trout & 
not a single Carp. Changed our Carp nets to another place. 
Cold Weather. Our Indians arrived starving they fell in with 
a Band of Rein deer the same band we killed 5 of them, they 
saw us kill them from the brow of the Mountain where they 
went to look for them, this Band they found in the Valley of the 
little River, they pursued the others but did not come up with 
them. Killed some Partridges & Ptarmigans now brown with 
white tiped Wings & other white Feathers, I saw a pair of the 
Grouse kind also but without white Feathers at all, they had a 
covey of young Pouts, the Hen defended with so much spirit 
& fury & came so near me I| could have easily killed it with a 
stick or Stone if so inclined, there are also a few Wood 
Partridges, but none of the large Grouse kind mentioned in 
the beginning of this Journal I have seen no others of this kind 
& they are only found at certain places amongst the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Fuly the 4th. Our Fishery to day is 2 Carp & 3 Trout in the 
nets & 5 Trout at 30 Lines & Hooks baited with Trout & 
fresh meat, but it was the old baits of Carp that took the most; 
—lI shall make no comments on the Fisheries of this Lake, 
they seem to be good only for a few days at one place perhaps 
by changing about a few People could live for the Summer 
Months at least. One of our hunters has scarcely moved since 
he arrived the Tendons of his Legs & thighs knotted & his 
pulse beats double quick, he says it was by runing after the 
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Deer & Climbing the Mountains looking for sheep he got this 
sickness, he pointed out old sores on his Thighs evidently the 
effects of prevalent matter & contracted in such cases. Gave 
the Patient some Laudanum & 4 Table spoonfulls of Common 
Salt—got two of our Deer skins cut into thong for snares for 
Siffeu & 2 Cut for Fishing lines & the Thecannie Ladies 
know well to ask for payment for every little Job they do for 
us & hankering about the price so it seems we are bad Traders 
or they are inclined to impose upon us for we are feeding them 
by our own hunt, for having no carp to give them for baits they 
take no Trout with Meat baits. They want a stock of 
Amunition & I want to keep them short as I want them to 
carry for us by & by & its only this article that will induce 
them to take our burdens on their backs. 

Fuly the sth. Last night & this morning raining hard cleared 
up a little prepared to be off from this place, embarked & 
proceeded to the small River on the South of the Lake a little 
farther than our first Campt. as before mentioned, here are dry 
Sand Banks & a fit place to make caches to secure the Property 
& some provisions we are not able to carry with us on our 
projected Tour to the North West Ward, through these 
blessed Mountains, more over in the event of being hard 
pushed in these desolate & unknowen Regions some provisions 
& our Canoe left here will secure a speedy retreat down 
Finlays Branch to Peace River & the Bank we are now 
encamped upon will be a very eligible depository for our 
purpose. The word cache which I shall have frequent occasion 
to mention; & in case of any of the Gentlemen connected with 
the Concern glancing over this Journal may not understand 
the meaning of the word I shall here take the liberty to give a 
definition of it, which is in the most expressive sence a Place 
where any thing is secured from the depredations of wild 
Beasts also a place where any thing is hid or concealed; these 
caches are made in very different ways, the best & most secure 
for any thing dry & seasoned is by excavating in a dry Sandy or 
Gravelly Bank an aperture of sufficient dimensions to contain 
the articles to be deposited & when filled up with the excavated 
materials to burn over it a few dried branches to elude the keen 
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sentiment of wild Beasts of whom the Wolverene is most to be 
apprehended is qualifications for cuting & excavating are 
equally conspicuous & the Most destructive animal in the 
Country :—The wooden Cache which is the most common is 
made by cutting Trees into the lengths required & erected on 
the Ground by placing the lengths on one another cut into dove 
tail Corners to the necessary hight forming an oblong 
parallelogram with flooring & Covering of the appropriate 
lengths level with the last or uppermost & lowermost side 
pieces & the Covering notched into the upper most end pieces 
with traverse lengths the cache may be made double & 
enclosed with prickly Brush wood to circumscrible the 
approach of the animals & as a further security for the whole a 
few Trees may be throwen down over it in different directions. 
The Indians often secure their property in a less laborious 
manner by smoothing Trees by peeling of the Bark cuting off 
the Knobs &c so that the blows of the animals may not catch 
on the smooth surface, this with Poles prepared in the same 
manner & different contrivances & constructions they seldom 
loose their Property all these kinds of caches are secured from 
the Earth & Rain by Bark & other coverings wood frames &c. 
Having got a few Carp this morning in taking up our Nets 
passing by put our Fishing Tackle in order & in the evening 
consigned them to the depth of the Waters at our first Fishing 
place being no other near we have not tried Le Prise & Lady 
erected a Scaffold to finish the drying of our Deers Meat, This 
little Gentleman is again begin to plead hard to be allowed to 
remain here for the Summer to hunt aledging his incapacity to 
walk far less to hunt in these Mountains having a sore Ancle 
&c. I told him I knew long ago he had a dislocated ancle 
once but that I never knew it prevent him from hunting & that 
he must go along with us at least having no other Interpreter. 
Confound these Indian Servants they will never answer when 
any thing very displeasing comes in the way, indeed the 
Peoples anticipations of the Voyage is so disagreeable I have 
little doubt of their wishing to be off from it could they find 
any hole to get through by, they however say nothing & Le 


Prise is very active & willing as usual but his dear Rib torments 
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1824 in thought, had he left her when he Embarked with me at Fort 
July Chipewean, he would have soon returned, hence of two evils I 
chose the least. 

Fuly the 6th. Poor Fishery this morning only 7 Trout & 
3 Carp In the event of accidents we have deliberated to put 
the property left into two Caches one made of wood on the 
ground & one made in the Sand Bank lined with a shell of 
wood, set two men about each cache. 

Fuly the 7th. This morning our Fishery is 8 Trout & 5 
Carp took up the Tackle to dry, divided, arranged, & 
settled the property to be left & carried along with us; our 
two Thecannies have agreed to Carry } Pemican each besides 
their provisions to go to Lake Thucatade & their Ladies have 
covenanted to take each 3 in number $ Pemican & a small 
Bundle of 20lb weight in consideration of a few Rings Beads & 
Buttons, but amunition for their Husbands for carrying the 
Pemican, the mens Loads are about 120 each besides their own 
property, by which means we carry off between 5 or 6 Pemicans 
amunition Tobacco & other articles for our purposes amongst 
the Indians. Mr. Manson & myself have also our Loads 
mine solb. 

July the 8th. Early this morning set the men about carrying 
the property to the caches & securing them finally for our 
departure. Embarked in the Canoe with each his Pacton 
straped & ready for carriage. Crossed the Lake obliquely to 
the North side NW by N to the little River, where we take our 
departure a foot for Lake Thucatade, in the Traverse saw two 
Rein deer driven to the water by the Flys, one of our Thecannies 
with his little Dogs went after them but returned without 
success. Secured our Canoe & Breakfasted. Mounted our 
bundles on our backs about 10 OClock a:m began our Journey 
with a steep hill covered with Pine & moss. If any Road at 
all scarcely a vestige of it appearing or a Branch cut, indeed a 
Thecannie & a Rein deer pass along much in the same Manner 
both choosing the easiest pass, pro tempore amongst the Trees 
& under Wood without cuting or clearing a branch for the 
conveniency of present or future occasions, made 1 Mile on 
which we rested often crossing a small River or stream, runing 
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swiftly over a Rocky bottom & although at any time but a small 
stream we found our Pactons in this case & a Pole of great 
service in Keeping steady, having crossed over waited for the 
rear Brigade who coming up the Thecannie Ladies hesitated 
but our Chipewean Lady to show her vigour & courage dashed 
into the stream & succeeded in crossing safe, the Thecannie 
Women no wise emulous of the Southern Heroine (for the 
Southern or Eastern Tribes denominate those more Northern 
or Western Slaves or inferior Beings) began to clamour against 
their Husbands for not advancing above or below for an 
appropriate Tree to be throwen across the River, indeed since 
they took their loads on their backs they have been puting me 
in mind of a set of itinerant Gipsies squabbling in their 
drunken fates & I am certain they would willingly abandone 
their agreement to carry for us, for their Loads are certainly 
considerable with their own furniture, the men have the same 
Ideas as the women & feel as much the inconveniency of the 
extra burden, but less open in their clamours made 2 miles 
more resting pretty often over a Swamp thickly covered with 
Pine & Fir the Canadians call sapin Canadian Balsam Tree 
perhaps, its a kind of silver Fir! the surface of its Bark inflated 
all over with small blisters full of clear Gum, its very dwarfish 
in these Mountains hereabouts, & in the more barren parts 
degenerates into a shrub no biger than Juniper but fine broad 
thin Feathery looking branches & forming into low extensive 
circular Growths & well addapted for the shelter of Game. 
This swamp is completely inundated by the melting snow 
powering from the Montns often sinking deep into the moss & 
water & between the Roots of the Trees we had however some 
relaxation from some dry places rising in the Watery surface 
like Islands, these dry places are composed of large Stones 
Gravel Sand covered with dry Moss & Fir & Pine, at last 
however these small Sapins got so thick & embarassing, sent 
the Indians before to clear a little made about 14 Miles more 
approaching the rise of the Mountain point or spur We are 
about to pass over here its muddy ground & a continual Rill 
runing through the under wood our march in mud & mire & 
1 Abies lasiocarpa, alpine fir. Sapin concolore (French). (Patterson). 
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1824 to add to our comforts its raining copiously. Camped on as 


July 


dry a piece of ground as we can find. This evening our Indians 
informed me that on the Thloadenni Lands were plenty of 
Rein deer that I had no Occasion for Provisions & might leave 
them en cach this is the first information of so agreeable a 
nature I have got of these Lands but rather doubtfull of the 
motives of the informants therefore began to prepare to go to 
bed & told them to do the same & act like men, not to make a 
fuss about carrying a Pacton like Women & Children, they 
saw me Carry also & they were on their own Lands & in their 
own habits Made about 4 Miles straight to day Course NW 
by N along the end of the Mountains dividing Thutade & 
Fire steel River. 

Fuly the 9th. Raining all last night & this morning untill 
about 9 OClock a:m, when we again got on the go, having 
found Means to lighten one of the Indians sent him off before 
accompanied by Mr. Manson to clear the way a little made 2 
Miles got amongst little broken ridges or eminences composed 
of yellow loam or Clay mixed with big Colored Stones & the 
hollows covered with dwarfish Pines & in some very wet 
places with Water Flowers, this togeather with the beautiful 
blossoms of the Crow Berry in full bloom yields even in these 
desolate Regions their share of Natures beauties; here we have 
a view of the Peak Mountains to the east extending SE by 
Compass the way of Bears Lake also of the River we have come 
up & its valley & the valley of Fire steel River, the end of the 
Mountains bordering the Valley of Thutade here presents a 
fine Green Front patched with snow, I am sorry to observe 
that some of our Fires coming up has completely desolated 
these fine Vallies of Wood extending to near Thutade & up 
Fire steel River is completely burnt & left a dreary waste 
discovering the bare Rocks through the Black stems of the 
burnt Trees, the Fire however seems thoroughly extinguished 
& no appearance of its lurking any where although on the 
sloping point of the Mountain & low down I am now standing 
between two large patches of snow & a hail storm rattling 
about me, made 1 mile more good Roads began to descend 
made 2 miles to Fire steel River, here its very Rapid & not able 
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to master it with a Raft its about 27-30 yards broad made West 
by N & west SW Nearly a Mile here the River appears to 
have forced a passage in a narrower channel through a low 
mass of blue Rock & found a kind of Basin or Eddy on each 
side but strong current in the middle continuing in a Rapid & 
huge stones below & the business tight to manage so as to 
catch the eddy on the other side before being carried down 
amongst the stones rising up in the Rapid which would 
inevitably turn over our Raft in pieces loose the property & 
put the swimers to the test, the Indians seem disconserted at the 
circumstance of their not being able to find Pine Bark to make 
small temporary Canoes to cross with the Trees being all burnt, 
all hands came up at this place about 5 OClock P.M, set the 
Men about making Rafts, Le Guard & Cournoyer made the 
first essay and succeeded in two Trips in geting over the best 
of the Property Le Prise & Mr. Manson also got over. 
Perreault & Tarrangeau making a stout Raft I embarked with 
them with a small Keg of Powder covered wt Green hide & 
some Balls, but we got all safe over with the property some 
difficulty in stoping the Raft on the otherside which was done 
by Jumping smartly a shore with a line fast to the Raft, one of 
the Indians & two of the Women threw themselves on the 
Mens Rafts, the other Indian with One of his Wives remained 
to trie their fortune by his own skill & sometime after We 
were all lodged on the other side they began to cross with their 
Raft but geting into the Rapid the Indian was not able to 
manage it & was sweept off down the Current like a Feather in 
the stream, the poor Thecannie seeing himself in Jeopardy 
began to roar out as if he had been going down the Falls of 
Niagara, but fortunately (for a duking at least) not being yet far 
advanced into the stream, with some exertion he Paddled back 
& got ashore some distance below his starting place & 
remained there all night for the sun is now set for some time. 
The pusillanimity & awkwardness of these Indians habituated 
to cross these Mountain Rivers 1s something strange, but they 
have their stated periods & places for it more over all an Indians 
moveables about him are of a slight make & light of Carriage 
& every thing he makes is equally light & Slender, ney their 
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Persons are slender; a Thecannie having a small ax cuts down 
smaller wood for his Raft, tie them togeather slightly with the 
few leather Thongs he has about his Bundles, in this reason 
points out but little confidence when brought in contrast with 
the furious current & he is agitated accordingly. The Sturdy 
Canadian on the Contrary has everything light & strong about 
him he Carries a good sized ax cuts down stout logs ties them 
strongly togeather with a sufficiency of Ropes & Cords, has 
confidence in his float & in his own skill & vigour dashes into 
the stream & succeeds. We are now Camped on a regular 
Bank of 25 feet high composed of an accumulation of large 
Round stones mixed with gravel, some hundred yards further 
back another higher Bank of the same materials front the view, 
these stones are of the Granite Genera a White Stone with 
Black specks somewhat brittle & detaches in small & larger 
Particles some regular sided as if crystalized, These Banks & 
rounded lumps of Granite had evidently been formed by 
Floods more strong & violent, than the present Waters could 
be well supposed to creat & the extensive flatned vallies overlaid 
with with these rounded stone now before us branching out 
from this Valley in the form of a Fan & only small streams give 
a vast Idea of the process of time to have reduced the contiguous 
Mountains of the same composition to the present shattered 
flatned rounded state of their composition as we now see in 
these vallies & which may be truly called the Vallies of stone & 
their dreary asperities are rendered more conspicuous by the 
recent conflagration of their woody coverings. Its something 
remarkable that in these Mountains a difference in their 
composition takes place in a very few miles & their Layers or 
strata particularly so, but the blue Rock in all its varieties is 
generally to be found, at this place the River had forced a 
passage through a mass of strata of it very deep below the 
composition here mentioned & may be the bases of these 
Mountains for any thing I know, although I have seen in a 
deep valley a strata of it or free stone or Sand stone but not 
exactly at the very bottom & stratas of it appear at every hight 
in these Mountains & it would require a deeper observer than 
I am to find their basis if such a querey might be contemplated. 
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From Thutade to this place is 9-10 G Miles Nearly NW. I 
have to observe that all the courses mentioned are by Compass 
& that about 56 & 57 N. Lat the Variation! is about 14 points 
& 58 & 59 2 points. 

Fuly the 10th. This morning sent Le Prise & one of the 
men to cross over the Indians in duress on the other side & 
after some brawling amongst the Women & patient indurance 
of the Men the hated Loads were resumed & we moved on 
about an hour & a half after sun rise rather too early for a 
Thecannie constitution particularly when Employed by us 
made 4 Miles along a stoney Vale in the middle of which runs 
one of the Forks of Fire steel River our Course NW by N 
another Branch goes SW & a third in the Middle passed over 
several small streams issuing from the Mountains on the Right 
runing under the stone with a strange hollow noice or murmur 
some places very deep. Breakfasted here about 11 OClock 
but all hands did not come up, its fatiguing walking & the 
Sun is pretty intense made a mile more & crossed a small 
River on a Tree in a very deep narrow hollow between Banks of 
mould crystalized Earths finishes here, made a short distance 
out of the burnt ground into a Swamp the Valley & River 
taking to the left, made 24 miles in this swamp & Pine & 
arrived at a <= Take about 1 Mile long, the Inds 
say there are no Fish in it saw some black broad Bills & 
divers Ducks here we stoped for the night tormented with 
musqueettoes, the People came all up about sunset, made about 
7-8 miles straight to day NW by N saw some fresh Rein deer 
tracks about this place & several marks of the Bears Le Prise & 
one of the Thecannies are gone along the Lake in expectations 
of the Rein deer coming to bathe in the Water, a temporary 

1 A point of the compass is 11° 15’. The variation in 1824 at Thutade Lake, 
which is intersected by latitude 57°, was approximately 38° 44’. If Black 
estimated his variation here as 13 points, or 16° 52’, his error would be 21° 52’, 
1.e., his conception of true north by the compass would be by that much too far 
to the east. Similarly at Black’s most northerly camp on the ‘Turnagain Riv er, 
20’ south of latitude 59°, the 1824 variation was approximately 40° 14’. Black’s 
estimate was 2 points or 22° 30’, and his consequent error the difference between 


these two figures, or 17° 44’. In tracing out his overland journey on the map 
account must be taken of these errors. (Patterson). 
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relaxation from the torment of the Flys, however in these 
Mountains the cool air of the night seems a Summons for their 
retreat, but begin their Bizz with the warmth of the morning 
sun. We have had some difficulty to get on our Thecannies to 
day they are tired of their burdens & were they not going their 
own Road to find their relations old Methodiates &c I have 
little doubt but they would very soon discumber themselves by 
deserting We are now entering amongst the Mountains & a 
fine Green Valley & no apparent place to get out of it without 
climbing the Mountains, there are no vestiges of the Beaver 
since leaving Thutade Lake. 

Fuly the 11th. Fine clear calm Weather. This morning 
involuntary indulged an hour longer than usual in morpheus 
chains, waking out of which the white resplendent orb of day 
was gloriously illuminating the blue azure sky & varigated 
Mountains reflecting his dancing beams in the silvery mirror 
of the Lake exhibited before our Torpid sences & Mr. 
M. & I the solitary individuals of the Camp, the People 
having taken their departure on the days Journey, packed up 
our awls! double quick & the People having marked their Rout 
attentively by patching the Trees raising the turf & moss with 
their feet & sticking some in the Branches & other vestiges to 
trace a Rout by soon over took them after making along the 
Lake $ mile North 1 Mile NW over the sloping spur of a 
Mountain. It appears Le Prise & the Indians had set off early 
in hopes of falling in with Rein deer whose Tracks they had 
distinguished last evening, seeing our Rout up a valley with a 
small River, I took the lead made a short mile when I cast my 
Eye on a famous Buck Rein deer quietely chewing the cud 
unsuspecting of danger in his solitary Glen, Altho I have both 
Barrels well loaded with Ball & Buckshot, yet not having 
sufficient confidence in my own qualifications in approaching 
the object & willing to give the hunters so fair an opportunity 
of displaying their skill, thereby influencing their future 
exertions, I therefore creeped back behind a Rise & made the 


1 J.O. Halliwell, 4 Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words... (London, 
1865), I, 122,‘ Awle. All. In Songs of the London Prentices, p- 62, we read, 
“Tl pack up my aw/s and begone,” apparently meaning all his property ...’. 
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Indians set some snares for them but did not take any The 
Mountains here are bare of Wood to the bottom of the Vallies 
more sloping & uniform tho the upper strata here & there 
broken & Craggy as usual. The Mountains are however 
patched with dwarf Firs sapin as before mentioned, Juniper & 
other heath productions one of which has a good dale of 
resemblance to the Scotch Heather & the voice of the 
Cock grouse puts me in mind of that Country: some of the 
Mountains near us are almost composed of coloured Earths or 
Ochres with strata of stone of the same color & like the same 
composition, intervening, one of these Mountains on the right 
we saw today appears wholly of a Red cold. Earth or Ochre 
like as if it had been burned; these colored Earths having been 
driven by the Wind on the now melting snow, creat the most 
beautiful Tinges imaginable, Purple & blues, Carnation & 
Red hues & the Flowers & Blossoms seem to partake of & 
emulate their Tints; having stoped Early in the afternoon, I 
ascended the mountain on the right following a Gullie full of 
snow with a stream of Water under neath, this Montn is 
smooth & sloping on one side & a perpendicular brake on the 
other caped with a huge deep broken strata of a kind of blue 
stone with white specks like sand particles but nothing of the 
compressed crystalized forms, rather brittle great proportions 
fallen down & broke into small pieces, also the softer parts 
mouldered away by the actions of the elements & the harder 
parts standing up in different forms & shapes something like 
the ruins of a huge Edifice, scrambled amongst these rude 
pillars & Obelisks some of them smooth Angle sided formed 
so in the Strata perhaps I reached the other side on a kind of 
balcony with small turrets round me & found myself all at 
once on the brink of a high perpendicular precipice ending in 
a sloping Mountain & Valley to Lake or River Thucatade, I 
had formed an Idea the Mountains hereabouts were not high, 
but I am now a great hight from the Lake now mentioned & 
was the entire distance perpendicular, this would be one of the 
highest Mountains? we have passed; they are perhaps all 


1 As in the Rainbow Mountains of Tweedsmuir Park, British Columbia. 
2"The Pillar, 6,753 feet. 
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nearly the same hight from a certain level indeed there appears 
an uniform view to this effect—have a fine view of the Peak 
Mountains runing N.W & SE by Compass or nearly so, they 
have the same appearance as when we saw them on the other 
side & I believe about the same place & not broad here abouts 
and look like a Wreck of Worlds or of Mountains at least the 
broken Peaks pinacles pillars &c as close to One another as 
possible; of a black appearance contrasted with Patches of 
Snow in the Cliffs & when viewed over the interjacent Valley 
of Thucatade over growen with Gloomy Pines has truly a 
Terrific barren appearance & seems an impregnable barrier to 
the approach of man, made the best of my way to the slop or 
hollow (the Rout over the Mountain) in hopes of finding a 
place to go down but was deceived its as steep here as before 
also on the otherside forming a dreadful Gap or Chasm 
(covered with snow at the bottom) between two high & 
perpendicular precipices, this terrific chasm had been evidently 
formed by an huge portion of the precipice falling down, 
braking in pieces & formed a sloping heap of broken stone as 
we now see it and covered with a thick coat of snow. These 
Deboules, Avalanches are very common here abouts, 
particularly on the Earth Mountains indeed it seems as if all 
nature was in Contract to bring them to a level. The Word 
Deboulé a common term in this Country & which I have 
inadvertently used once & again in this Journal may not be 
understood by all the Gentlemen of the Concern that might 
look over it; the meaning of the word is any part or portion of 
a Mountain or Bank of Rock Earth Snow Stone &c tumbled 
down & when any considerable quantity or hight, may be 
expressed by the Word Avalanchés perhaps any smaller 
quantity also. The heat & cold in these Mountains produce 
some strange Phenomenon of Congelations like in Winter in 
other parts of the Country for in a hollow where some melted 
snow had been congealed & in the Ice partly imbedied I saw a 
Stone downed and Feathered like a young swan & exactly 
resembling Feathers root & branch beautifully white & some 
several Inches long & the whole pretty luxuriant: This may 
be a specimen of Caloric Radiation conglaciated: I find it 
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1824 strange however that Heat evaporating from an inanimate 


July 


body should produce the very same phenomenon as from the 
body of a live Fowl, but I may be wrong in my Hypothesis & 
it may be the radiation of cold that creates the effects mentioned 
Both are equally curious & may partly account for the radiated 
spots in stones formed perhaps when in a more soft or fluid 
state. Returned to the Camp, found some of the People had 
divided their load & brought up part to our Encampment & 
returned—made about 44-5 Miles to day. In the evening 
Rainy Weather. 

Fuly the 12th. Fine clear calm weather, In Company with 
our Thecannies took to the aclivity of the Mountain near the 
same Track I pursued yesterday, followed our snowy Rout 
(not very agreeable walking althoug we did not sink much) 
to the hight of the opening NNE 1 Mile here a dreadful chasm 
between perpendicular Rocks many hundred feet high & 
vestiges of fallen stone & masses of congealed snow buried 
deep in the Bed of Snow covering the bottom of the horrid 
Breach over the Smoky Valley & opposite Mountains of 
Thucatade rise the black pillared or pointed Peak Mountains 
barricading the view made NNW 1 Mile down into a narrow 
Vale completely inundated with snow water & sinking in the 
Mud & Turf in the Greenish Fens along a small stream 
runing down to the River Thucatade, the side of the Mountain 
& rise of the Valley over growen with brush wood & we move 
but slowly on; our Thecannies tho’ near their destination 
speaking of leaving our Loads to be sent for by their Relations 
but this I conteracted for reasons knowen to myself, nor can 
we yet indulge in such arrangements, made NNW # Mile 
NW 3 NW by N 23-3 Miles down some banks composed of 
blue Rock & some gravel & sand covered with Pine & Moss 
arrived at River Thucatade runing in a Valley between 
Mountains as usual those we have passed on the south side, 
this River is inconsiderable even at this season of the melting 
snow, at this place its calm & deep meandering amongst level 
sandy & muddy points covered in Pine & dwarf Cypres Firs 
also Grass, Willow, Fens & small Lakes. bounded by Banks 


not very high forming level points & sometimes rising to the 
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mountains hight, these Banks are not high above the alluvial 
points of the River, but difficult to walk in their declivities but 
the most are sloping—although we have not made more than 
5 miles to day its 5 OClock P.M: before our arrival here, some 
of the Indian Women viewing from an eminence came back 
with a clamorous out cry as if she had discovered the dead 
Bodies of her relations & in which she was joined in chorus by 
the other women; the men pretty cool, but visiting their Fire 
Arms & Mr. M & I went through the same Manceuver 
without interrupting their deliverations in which they often 
mentioned (for our Interpreter & men were not yet come up) 
the Words Nattoutins or Babines & Thloadinnis & killd; 
We therefore concluded the Old Chief Methodiates & his 
Band destroyed by the Babines or Thloadennis, particular as 
the appointment was made to meet them at this place however 
observing the frenzy soon subside, even to a kind of distant 
hilarity, We concluded that Methodiates has raised camp & 
not slain as the first impulse represented to their imaginations 
besides fires are kindled in the woods at different distances up 
the Valley:—Crossed the River on a Raft & found the Old 
Chiefs Campt. Road along the Bank on the other side & the 
broken Grass & herbs a good dale faded, its 8-10 days they 
passed here but in case of some of them having yet remained 
at the Lake below I took the Campt. Road down the River, 
nearly in an East Course, made about 5 miles travelling 34-4 
straight & arrived at Lake Thucatade a deep narrow hole about 
4 or + Mile Broad, situated between steep Black craggy 
Mountains, had a view of about a Mile & one half down the 
Lake where it turns to the right, before arrival passed two 
Indian Encampments about a Mile & a half from one another 
opposite Basins in the River & this is the Indian Fishing places 
& recently Occupied by Old Methodiates & Band but now 
departed & we must follow them, some of these excavated 
holes are situated in the points extending & communicating 
with the River, saw no appearance of their having killed animals 
of the larger kind during their residence here, This River 
appears eligible for the Beaver & I saw vestiges of it but being 
a resort for the Old Chief & his followers they have perhaps 
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thined it passed a considerable Branch? falling in where we 
crossed & another smaller near the small Lakes in which is a 
fall over a high Bank of Rock but not perpendicular, this little 
fall roars through the impediments that may be heard at a 
considerable distance & approaching to it through a Gloomy 
point of Thick Pines, I was in expectations of something 
Grand, but its romantically picturesque enough foaming & 
struggling thro’ the intricacies of a black Rocky Mountain 
across these streams the Indians have throwen over Wooden 
Bridges, at one stream or River assisted by a large pile of drift 
wood, more over they have cleared the Roads of under wood & 
assisted by nature, for this Valley is the most civilized looking 
place I have seen in the Rocky Mountains, more over the 
Natives have evinced a greater degree of Comfort & industry 
than we have met with on the Thecannie Lands, fora Thecannie 
passes over the asperities of his Mountains & his Wild 
Vallies, without drawing his hatchet from his Belt or Bundle 
to smooth the way for his Friends or family coming behind, 
except when he falls on a space of natures clearing, generally a 
drie level spot of Sand or gravel covered wt Pine & dry short 
moss when he takes his axe & cuts a branch in the way & 
whites the Trees by cuting a small piece of the bark & wood 
of each as a present and future Guide to keep the same Track, 
they are Natures children & have the Gift of choosing the 
easiest acclivities & windings to go up a Mountain & the best 
passes in the intricate Vallies The Reindeer have great 
instinctive powers in this way, the most so of any large animal 
perhaps except the Horse. The Indians in such cases follow 
the Rein deer Roads & the deer in their turn follow the Indians 
Roads seeming with confidence of being the best pass & already 
traced, hence all nature feels the effects of the curve on the 
earth: The Mountain sheep & Goats often take the best 
windings to reach the Summits of the Mountains, but often 
eccentric & choose entricacies not to be followed by man. 
The Bear hobbles about amongst the Rocks woods & wet 
places in all directions & places without much minding Roads 
or passes, but they have also their resorts & tracks. Returned 
1 McClair Creek. 
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to the People, arrived late found only Le Prise come up, the 
others have put up in the Hills near, he complains much of his 
sore ancle. The Indians say they think starvation had driven 
off Old Methodiates & followers, they do not think him far & 
he is gone the way of the Thloadenni Lands. 

Fuly the 13th. This morning sent off Mr. Manson 
accompanied by one of our Indians to follow Methodiates 
campment Road untill they overtake him & bring back some 
carriers (for the Thecannies will all carry on an Occasion) to 
assist to bring usup. Mr. M: & the Indian go light & leave 
their bundles to be disposed of—with much ado & a good dale 
of talk renewed our agreement with the Indians with us (for 
they had only bargained to carry to this place) to take their 
Loads to Methodiates Camp, payed in part but some reserve 
for good behaviour, but I find a Thecannie however easily 
dealt with when he depends on us, knows very well to take 
advantage when we depend on them & confound them they 
will have their necessaries & independent of us nor will we get 
them to go farther than the Camp tho they are the smartest & 
most fit for our purpose amongst the Band of Thecannies in 
this quarter & are already heartily tired of the service; sent 
them off to make the best of their way on the Encampment 
Road—about 9 OClock the Men arrived, they have weighty 
Loads & horrid Roads & appear a little down 1n the Mouth 
therefore waved the subject of their not coming up last night: 
—set them about making a Cache to leave the Indians half 
Pemican & some other articles We may dispence with in it, 
secured it as well as we possibly can & In the after noon about 
6 oClock P. M took our departure to make in the cool of the 
evening a short distance after the devant couriers, clear calm 
sultry Weather with intense Sun all day:—although in the 
morning we found the Water that had been left in the Vessels 
hard froze along side of the evening fire, such is the intensity 
of the cold some nights that we find it troublesome even at this 
Season of the year with a Blanket coat under us & a good 
Blanket & even a thin skin as covering; with which we make 
out to rest well, but the Indians having only a skin covering it 


gets hard & Cold in the frosty nights & although we might 
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1824 suppose from Custom they ought not to feel the inconveniency 
July of it nevertheless they do & keep fidgeting about & sometimes 
obliged to make a fire—there is certainly a great dale in Custom 
& habit, but will never bring the naked Human Creature to 
that state of insensibility to resist cold & such hardships like 
the Crinose Animal. Made WSW 44-5 Miles today along 
the River Thucatade good Roads except sometimes along the 
sloping de[c]livities of banks & wet Willow Points on the 
borders of the River, marked the encampment here & went 
on some distance farther & met one of our Thecannies, who 
tells me that Old Methodiates is near & that a Band of his 
followers are come to his Encampment a little before us sent 
by Mr. Manson to carry for us but too late to come farther, 
that Methodiates on a hunting excursion, had fallen in with 
some Thloadenni Hunters, but that the Thecannies & 
Thloadennis were all starving the former killing Carp & 
Siffeu—told the Indian to tell his relations to come forward 
to morrow morning untill they found us & being late long 
after sun set, we separated each his way, he had come this 
length in hopes of geting something to eat for his Guests, but 
the Men are not come up & my Bundle marks the Encampment 
for the night to which | returned, Le Prise & Tarrangeau are 
arrived & inform that in one of the declivities Le Guard had 
fallen & strained or disjointed his thigh bone at the haunch, 
but it seems he had walked some distance after the accident 
before camping cannot be so bad as represented, the others 
have remained with him At this place is a Beaver House but 
did not see any of the inhabitants this is the third I have seen 
in this River which is not rapidous but shallow & drift wood. 
july the 14th. Fine clear Weather; The Thecannie 
Carriers passed early without perceiving our Encampment but 
continued on to the Mens & brought them up in style, they 
are a set of Females & the Old Chiefs Wife says her husband 
sent her to carry my Bundle so much for Thecannie politeness 
& the Lady set about packing as if she understood the Business 
better than myself, they seem to be in their glory & I wish | 
they would hoist us on so 200 Miles NW of this place, they 
however made away with all our dried Deers Meat & cast a 
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wistful eye on the Pemican & requires some resolution to 
resist so many pleased faces, they say they are encamped on a 
Lake at the hight of Land! in which they take Large Carp, that 
the Thloadennis are at some distance? [but coming nearer, that 
they had been pitiful & starved to death, but had not long ago 
found a Band of Rein deer and killed them all, that they had 
never seen whites & did not like to come, but that Methodiates 
had spoke well & they have not run away, that the Thecannies 
had left Thucatade because they took no more Fish there, 
that they had killed no animals of the larger kind since we left 
them at Tototade &c &c; Moved of in a Body, & excepting 
the Siffleu Robes & greasy Leather doublets very much 


resembling an exhibition of itinerant Gipsies. | 


1'The Finlay-Stikine or Arctic-Pacific divide. 

2 B.67/a/1 ends at this point. ‘The remainder of the sentence contained in 
square brackets is continued in B.67/a/z2, but it is included here for the reader’s 
convenience. 
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B.67/a/2. The title on the preceding page appears on a label on the front 
cover of the journal. The label also bears the following note in a different 
handwriting : “No. 127 B ¥ 1825”. As in the case of B.67/a/1 (see p. 2), 
this note indicates that the manuscript is the second part of the official journal of 
Black’s voyage sent from York Factory to London by the ship of 1825. The 
manuscript, as in the case of B.67/a/1, is a stiff-covered lined book, bearing the 
watermark “’T EDMONDS 1823’, and ninety-one of its ninety-two folios 
are closely covered in Samuel Black’s writing in ink. It bears Samuel Black’s 
signature. 
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[July the 14th cont.) Made SW by W 14 Miles W by S 2 1824 
Miles crossing a considerable stream from the North made W_ July 
by S 44 Miles finishing this River (a small Branch coming 
from the South) in Swampy ground & arrived at a Lake or 
end of a chain of small Lakes the waters of which forming 
into a River or Stream runing to the Westward, these Lakes 
the Thecannie name Meedzinitoedé,! here we found Old 
Methodiates & his followers the same band we left the 17 
Ulto. The old man says he has not been able to make any 
kind of dried Provisions having been starving themselves 
falling short of Fish & not killing a single Deer Sheep or Goat, 
that he had sent out far, seeking the Thloadennis & found them 
coming this way starving, that they are nearly all dead but 
having killed some Reindeer (10) near this they are now geting 
strong & will come here:—found the Old Slave here, he seems 
not at home & says little, he says he had dried some Fish taken 
in our Net but after they could not take Fish & was obliged to 
consume ours & that he was going on his Lands at the Rocky 
Mountn Portage Establishment where he would not starve 
&c:—all this is a confused prospect, particularly the debilitated 
state of the Thloadenni in whom I had built my hopes & in 
whose Lands | had expected support to discover these Sources 
of Rivers in this quarter, for the Thecannie or Slaves, (except 
this small Band of Methodiates sometimes) never come so far, 
therefore the Thloadennis are the only Natives between this & 
the Nahannies back of the Beaver Indians of River Liard, but 
these are not Trading Nahannies of whom more anon that 
come in Bands a great distance to pick up a few Furs from these 
Thloadennis for which they give them muskets Powder Ball 
axes &c. I presume these Trading Nahannies are the same 
Tribe as those seen in McKenzies River but farther West & 
South West & South perhaps. Got our Fishing Tackle in 
order & set two Nets:—The Rout we have passed to day is 
not very bad & except a few Miles about the hight of Land 
some assistance might be expected by Water en Canoe but the 
Rout between Finlays Branch & Lake Thucatade in this 
River is horrid & I imagine if ever tried, the best method is to 

1 Metsantan Lake on today’s map, i.e., Full Belly Lake. 
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carry the Bark a little further than the third small Lake before 
us & there make a Canoe, Pines may be found big enough for 
Canoe Wood purposes, but it is dwarfish & full of Branches & 
does not furnish Pine Bark large enough to make a Small 
Canoe or any Vessel fit for the Rapids of Rivers in the Rocky 
Mountains:—In the evening some of the young Thecannies 
arrived with each a load of Deers Meat an Offering from the 
Thloadennis, who are now on the other side of the mountain 
bordering the Valley on the North, The Mountains here are 
plain Covered wt Grass, Patches of snow & brush wood 
broken Rock & low tumulus at the Tops, those on the left or 
South side rising in thin Strata (regular layers) to the top 
thereon forming tumuli as now mentioned, the continuation of 
this Valley to the West, (turning to the N.W.) is well wooded 
& on the whole the appearance has not an unpleasing effect 
considering the general desolate characteristic of the country, 
In this Valley on both sides of the hight of Land, its present 
Waters however much stimulated or strengthened by Torrents 
of Rain or Melting Snow &c had had little share in the 
formation thereof, We must therefore turn our ideas to some 
very remote period for the mighty & tumultuous Currents of 
the Floods for the process of Creation of these innumerable 
deep Vallies intersecting these Mountains. 

Fuly the 15th. Sent two Thecannies as Carriers to invite the 
Thloadennis to the Camp, In the evening they all arrived 
slowly singing harmoniously like the Carriers in Western 
Caledonia dressed in their best apparel for the occasion, 
consisting of white or new dressed skin coverings, Leggings 
Fringed, painted & garnished with Porcupine quill work, 
bunches of Feathers stuck wildly into the Hair of their Heads 
which hangs in great luxuriance round their Capot dividing a 
little at the Nose & which they often move to one side & 
sometimes throwing the whole fore hair back with a wild 
savage gesture; the pruning knife or Barbers Scissors seems 
never to have been used; they are stouter than the Thecannies 
with high chests, but at present very lean nearly skin & bone, 
in their Countenances they have the characteristics of the 


Slave Tribes, something more of the Asiatic cast perhaps but | 
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rather a dull eye & soft voice, modulating their words into a 
certain soft tone & a contrast to their savage appearance but 
their language is the same as the other Slave Tribes in the 
Rocky Mountains perfectly understood by the Thecannies tho 
differing a little in many words but soon learn to understand 
one another & the same may be said of all these Tribes from 
the Sarcees! on the Saskatchawine River along the Rocky 
Mountains to some distance on both sides & to the North far, 
to the Esquimeaux on the Hyperborean Ocean about Thirty 
Tribes under different Names, butallone & the same Language 
& the Chipeweans is the supposed Root of the whole & 
extend as far as Churchill River:—but to go on with the 
Thloadenni one of these Tribes, their cloathings are made in 
the same manner as the Thecannies & their ways the same, 
some peculiarities excepted & no European cloathings:— 
Their arms are bows & arrows a long slender spear pointed 
with a bit of Iron flatned into a point & serves them for defence, 
a staff to keep them steady on the steep declivities of the 
Mountains & to poke siffleu holes with they have also rough 
Iron hooped muskets & two of our trading Guns, large 
Granulated Powder, Musket Balls & Part shot they posited 
their Arms in the Camp. Stoped at the Old Chiefs Tent who 
is also in state to receive them with his War Cap on, a little 
after they came to our camp accompanied by Methodiates, 
received them by shaking Hands & this mode of salutation 
they returned very awkwardly often giving the left hand in a 
Bear like manner, made them sit down in a place provided for 
the Occasion with a Flag Pole & Colors flying, gave them 2-3 
In. Tobacco each; they however have no smoking apparatus 
but smoke when the Pipe is given to them, they are 6-7 
Married Men or heads of families & 8 young Men:—I 
observed to these Wild Inhabitants of the mountains, that 
although they had never seen us before, they must have heard 
of us always, that towards the rising sun farther than their 


1 Jenness, Indians of Canada, pp. 324-5, ‘“ The Athapaskan dialect spoken by 
the Sarcee (“‘ Not Good ”’”) Indians of Alberta seems most closely related to the 
dialect of the Beaver Indians dwelling on the Peace river, and the traditions of 
the two tribes assign them a common origin ”. 
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Mountains & farther than their imaginations could carry 
them, we had made Establishments to trade with Indians all 
over the Lands also towards the Babines & midday sun we had 
many establishments & as far as the Sea, that there had been 
untill lately two great parties! Trading in the Country, which 
was the cause of our not coming here to see their Lands before, 
but now we were formed into one & one & the same People 
& that we were now come to see if there were any of their 
relations hereabouts, pitiful & in want of a Kettle a Gun a 
Hatchet a Knife or Fire steel, that they know we all came on 
their Lands to trade a Beaver a Marten a Bear a Fox besides all 
the skins they could kill on their Lands, That I asked of them 
to tell me all they knew of their Relations & of their Lands & 
of the Tribes they knew near them & if they wanted to trade 
with us or an establishment on their Lands, that we could 
come here with Goods in Canoes, if they could procure some 
Furs & make a little Provisions to Trade for Amunition to 
kill animals for themselves & for us, moreover that I required 
of them information of the large Rivers they had seen on their 
Lands, whether they run to the rising or seting sun to the 
midday sun or opposite whether there were Salmon or other 
Fish in them, or any large Lakes, & to tell no lies, for the 
White People hated Liars. 

One of them a kind of leader or orator, said that they had 
heard of us & knew we had establishments with the Babines & 
Carriers, that some of their Relations had seen Naattatins or 
Babines not long ago, that they had heard of Mr. Stuart & 
Mr. McLeod,” but as for them the Thloadennes they were 
ashamed to speak, that they were formerly many but now 
reduced by starvation &c to the number we now see them & 
4 others coming up this River & will be here soon also 
another small Band for whom they have not heard of a long 
time & think them dead that there are two Tribes of them 
Itsiladoadennis 1s the distinction few of them are living. That 
they have been starving all winter & came this way towards 


1'The Hudson’s Bay and North West Companies. 
2 John McLeod, clerk, who visited the South Nahanni River country in 1823 
BUG 562417" 9661.05.14 cr, 
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the spring to live on a Fish or a Siffleu & only got their life 
10 nights ago by killing some Rein deer, that their Lands are 
about the sources of Liard River & this River to the northward 
that formerly there were plenty of Rein deer, but now they 
were all gone off perhaps killed when the Thloadenni were 
numerous surrounding them into their snares, that now there 
were only a Band here & there also some sheep & Goats in 
some of the Mountains but not all over, but a good many 
Partridges & siffeu but do not kill the latter in winter not 
coming out of their holes or from under the snow, the sheep & 
Goats are also hard to kill hiding themselves, but they meet 
with Rein deer now & then with the little stock of dried meat 
they make in the Summer & fall, they get through the Winter 
but sometimes starve to death coming feeble & not able to 
move about far to find animals in the deep snow, that they 
never take Fish in Winter or is there large Lakes or many 
Fish on their Lands, but they some times take a few Trout in 
Summer, that they had no Salmon or ever heard of any except 
on the Babine River where there was plenty, that they were 
thinking of going there in the fall to trade Salmon, that it lies 
pointing to the SW of this over Mountains, That there were 
Beaver on their Lands but not many that Starving they were 
never able to kill many sometimes 10, once made 40, there 
were also Bears & other Furs & some martens where there 
was more woods far from this, that the Nahannies come up to 
find them to the North of this in Bands of 15 & 20 & brought 
them Muskets Powder & Ball, axes & c to trade for their skins, 
that they took Siffleu skins also & give a large bag of Powder 
for a Beaver skin, that some of them had cloaths like ours 
pointing toa pair of Russia sheeting Trousers,! these Nahannies 
get their Trading Articles from the Taodennis Doadennis, 
I suppose on the back of those & the same Tribe as in 
Mackenzies River, they begin near opposite the Forks down 


1 Probably Black’s. He charged himself with a pair in the expedition’s 
personal accounts in one of his small notebooks now in the British Columbia 
Provincial Archives.. (Patterson). ‘These trousers were probably made of duck, 
a plain fabric, made originally from tow yarns, and lighter than canvas or sailcloth. 
Russian duck is a fine white linen canvas. (Eacyclopedia Britannica). 
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wards & the same may be observed of this Nahannies Trading 
Tribe! back or to the West of the Nahannies found opposite 
to the Liard River & one & the same Tribe tho they may not 
have communication with one another & if the case these 
Trading Nahannies & Doadennis must be far to the West & 
SW of them & extend to the Sea, but to go on with the 
Thloadenni speech,—That the Nahannies get their trading 
articles from the Taodennis farther down & the Taodenni 
trade with white People like us at the Sea where they have a 
Fort, large Looking Glasses & big Animals, that they come up 
in Boats to the Doadennis but cannot come farther being all 
Rapids, that at the foot of these Rapids they & the Indians 
spear a large Fish siting on the Rocks & one of them had been 
drawen into the River & drowned, that the Nahannies 
sometimes went to the Whites Establishment, but they did 
not know any words of the language of the Whites, that they 
had their Information from the Nahannies & none of themselves 
he saw might have been there, but told it by the Taodennis, 
that as for himself & his relations here, they only knew their 
own Lands which is not very far that way, more over that he had 
knowledge of the Sasdennis or Bear Indians & the Yede Yede 
in that quarter also of the Ozennis as he names them Sadinne 
or Beaver Indians of Liard River, but they are their enemies & 
never go far down where there are plenty of Animals of the 
large kind & Beaver, that the Nahannies come up this River 
which goes to the Sea killing Rein Deer & some Beaver & 
take a month to come to the Thloadenni Lands & bring 
bundles of dried Fish with them & puts heavy charges of 
Buck shot in their muskets & fire at the Rein Deer but do not 
kill many or did he hear there was much Beaver, if they killed 
any they put it en cache for he did not see them get much, 
that the River is full of Rapids & never make Canoes & all 
Mountains as here but more wood. I observed I was tired of 
walking amongst so many Mountains & would like to walk on 
a level Country where not so many & to point out with his 
finger any place he knew near this or near his Lands where 
there were no Mountains or not many Mountains, he said all 


1 See Introduction, p. Ixxiv. 
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the Country was Mountainous & here abouts the easiest :— 
so much for the prospects of the Thloadenni Lands & of our 
Voyage for he points to the North of NW as the rout they have 
just come & On the other side is Babine Ridge of Mountains 
We have no Business with on this voyage. Having spoke 
enough at one time, told the Thloadennis to give us a song & 
a dance for which they seemed eager & soon began in a manner 
different from the Crees (the Model of some of the Slave 
Tribes) their first songs slow swelling something melodious; 
after harsh gutteral & savage, in one of which they rose to 
great animation or rather fury springing up loosing & droping 
now & then part of their cloathing untill naked to the clout 
when they began to dance with such vigour & spirit their 
bunches of Feathers & matted hair moving time, writhing & 
twisting themselves into such antic positions & such ferocious 
contortions of coutinance that they perhaps fairly undo the 
War dances of the Iroquois & Grant Calumet, they continued 
their divertion to morning but not always in the same strains 
or exhibition of their contortive powers. It appears however 
a favorite amusement with these Wild Men in the Mountains. 
We took 7 Carp of a larger kind than we have seen before in 
these quarters of the Country but its of a soft quality. We 
also traded a few from the Indians & a few very small kind of 
White Fish round & varigated with the Golden hues of the 
Carp, they are taken in Inch square meshed Nets, this little 
Fish not much biger than a Minnew 1s of a good quality but 
scarcely worth picking to a hungery man or are they taken in 
quantities. 

July the 16th. Had another consultation with the 
Thloadennis about their Lands & our ulterior Rout, which I 
delineated as intended to be on the Waters runing to the 
seting sun near or farther from their sources following the best 
Roads & after to go on the rising sun untill we fall on the 
Liard River where our Relations were & required of them as 
knowing these Lands to describe the country we have to pass 
through, that I only wanted a page never ee 
myself for these fellows will be thinking I will take them along 
with me sorely against their wills having just come from that 
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direction & now going the way of the Babine expecting to 
find subsistance no Indians passing there, consequently will 
plot against the Voyage. They say this Branch of the River 
joins another Branch 2 or 3 days march for a young man light 
from this, the Branch we are now on the source of they name 
Miedzinitode & the Branch it falls into they name Thetadzué 
or Thehadzue! a large Branch runing right West & takes 
its rise near a Lake they name Thucutchitade? the waters of 
which runs nearly North untill joined by other small Rivers 
one larger Fork coming in from the seting sun runing to the 
rising sun & through bad Mountains not able to walk or go in 
a Canoe but they never went farther down for fear of the 
Indians & this River they name Liard River & point 
Thucutchitade its Source N. by E from this Place which we 
shall name Carp Lake & this is the Indians rout to get across 
the bad Mountains Peak Mountains already mentioned that 
we would not be able to cross them any where else as we would 
get entangled & fall into holes amongst the snow. ‘That these 
Mountains went as far as they knew pointing to the NW, that 
there were also bad Mountains the way of the Babines but not 
so bad & the way they were going, that this River Thetadzué 
runs west that the Nahannies came up it to trade articles they 
got from the Taodennis who got them from the whites on the 
Sea Coast, that their Lands (Thloadennis) were on the heads 
of this River along the bad Mountains & Liard River, that no 
large River falls into this River as far as they ever saw it, or did 
they ever hear of its falling into Babine River or any Salmon 
in it but some Trout, more over they represent bad Roads 
worse than we have come in, no Rein Deer & that we will 
starve, we may find some Sheep or Goats on some of the 
Mountains also Siffleu, that we will not see much Beaver nor 
any Indians &c &c. These fellows do not seem to offer 
encouraging objects for our further prosecution of the voyage 
& one of them remaining or coming back after the others 
departure amongst other cursorary conversation mentioned the 


1’'The Stikine River. Black later uses the spelling “‘ Schadzué ”’. 
2 If this is really Chukachida Lake, Black (or La Prise) seems here to have 
misunderstood the Indians in connecting it with Liard waters. 
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Nahanny Traders as bad people & had often quarreled with 
them, also mentioned that they fell or came upon this River & 
came upon Liard River as if over land, but could not or would 
not explain himself on this as well as some other contradictions he 
slipt out, nor do I think Le Prise understands them thorrowly 
& here again I have to regret our Friends did not allow mea 
good Interpreter to cross examine this group of savage faces, 
for all Rocky Mountain Indians are said to be Liars to a 
proverb & in this case may be deceiving us moreover these 
Thloadennis like the Thecannies do not seem very anxious 
about an Establishment on their Lands, they have not spoke 
a word about it, whether this proceeds from as they observed 
in the first part of their speech of yesterday, 1.e. that they were 
pitiful & ashamed to speak of themselves or their Lands, or a 
carelessness about all other People when they can live or get 
the means of living in their native wilds. Sent for Old 
Methodiates & told him I had observed some incongruence in 
the Thloadenni account of their Lands &c & that he would 
question them by himself & report it to me as perhaps Le Prise 
did not understand them perfectly, he said that 2 winters ago 
he had passed by Thucutchetade & came down Thetadzué & 
made 40 Beaver skins in it & saw where the Thloadenni Road 
passed & that it was as the Thloadenni said, that he nor any 
other Thecannie had never been farther, or could he tell how 
the Lands were farther, that he had seen Thloadenni before & 
they said as now that the Nahannie came up this River to trade 
& lived near the Sea (this by the By he never spoke of before, 
at Carp Lake only 1 e about the River), but that he had not 
particularly inquired not thinking of our coming here, but that 
he would speak to the Thloadenni, also he had heard there 
were plenty of Rein Deer on their Lands & that now the 
Thloadenni were all dead & no Deer & that from their coming 
in this direction to work Beaver there are not many fur on their 
Lands, but although they are not enemies & kill one another, 
they do not speak much when they meet:—after speechifying 
to little purpose, for we will not level the Monts or draw out 
the secrets of their Inhabitants they have an inclination or 
motive for keeping, or perhaps we are labouring to draw 
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knowledge from them that does not exist, they may be like the 
Deer rove about from one River to another without troubling 
themselves about it courses or direction it takes after leaving 
their Lands. Took a turn into the Thloadenni Camp, their 
Ladies seem fairer & better favored than the Thecannie Ladies, 
cloathed in the same way & same materials Siffeu & Ground 
Squirrel Robes also dressed leather & one small Martin Robe 
but no other Fur in use, One Indian has four Beaver skins 
they have lost 5 playing with the Thecannies, they have a 
Number of Watap (say the small Roots of the Pine split & 
wove togeather) Kettles! wove so tight & compact as to retain 
water & in which they boil their Meat, by keeping the Water 
boiling with hot stones put into it also Water Buckets of the 
same Materials & one or two Pot metal Kettles broad made 
also bits of Pot Metal formed into Edge Tools also some bits 
of our Trading Knives & other bits of Iron formed into cuting 
implements, besides bone Knives, bodkins, awls & some steel 
awls & Looking Glasses framed by themselves & one Trading 
with a yellow frame Saw two of our trading Files & 2 of our 
Guns & four rough made muskets bound with Iron Hoops, 
one of them imprinted with T: Fisher o(U.S.) Canton.2, They 
have no axes amongst them but a kind of adze or rather a bit 
of thin flat bar Iron or Steel of about 54 Inches long & 24 
broad at one end & ground into an Edge; at the other End 
narrower, exactly as if about 5 Inches of one of our Earth 
chissels were cut off This chissel they fix on a strong bit of 
wood part uncased to cut with & nearly at the other end they 
fix the handle & the whole bound strongly togeather with 


1 Both cooking utensils and (by the Pacific Coast tribes) conical hats were made 
with tightly woven spruce roots. (Patterson). 

2'The musket would have originally been brought to the Pacific Northwest 
Coast by an American ship and would have come from Canton, Ohio. 
H[udson’s] B[ay Company] Sferies], Vol. IV, p. lxxxiii, ‘‘ Their [the Americans’ ] 
visits to the coast were part of an elaborate commercial cycle which linked New 
England with the Sandwich Islands, Northwest America, and China. They 
conducted a commerce in supplies. Owing to their remoteness from their 
homeland, the Russians frequently found it necessary or expedient to purchase 
goods from the Americans, in spite of the fact that the very ships that made 
delivery at Sitka usually competed later with their own traders on the coast”. 
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leather thong, such is a Thloadenni ax with which they cut 
round a Tree untill it falls as with an adze their Stone Hatchets 
are made in form of a crescent edged or pointed at each end & 
the handle tied to the middle with which they cut or rather 
hack as above, they make their Tents different from the 
Thecannies, erecting a Ridge Pole between trees or supporters 
on which they lay Poles sloping to the Ground & cover them 
with Pine Branches & the occasional use of a skin or two; 
Trees generally forming the ends & always in the inside like 
wooden Pillars the intervals filled up with wood or brush such 
is a Thloadenni Habitation & looks like the Roof of a House 
covered on one side they have each a little dried meat on the 
upper end of the Poles of their Tent I also see some Fish taken 
with nets made of small Thong & some Ground Squirrels, so 
they know how to make out a living as well as the Thecannies 
do & not neglecting the Herbs of the Fields, for in all the 
Thecannie & Thloadenni Tents, we find Kettlesful, Vessels 
ful of a Sour herb like salade1 which they boil & gobble up with 
great avidity drawing the stalks through their teeth & throwing 
away the stronger fibres:—as I have already mentioned having 
no Books on Botany or other Sciences I have forgot the 
Botanical term of this plant & must leave it for the present, its a 
kind of sour Salade the upper part of the stem covered with 
brown Seed some thing like the Dock growing in wet places 
covered with Turf The Country people in Scotland call it 
Souricks & it may be a Scotch Salade, although I never saw 
them eat it in that Country as these Indians do, but its qualities 
may not be knowen, for when boiled in quantities, its not bad 
or a disagreeable taste something tart leaving a white broth 
tasting like a weak oxy crate?—At this place the first I have 
observed of it, the Thecannies have made it their principle 
subsistance, for they kill but few Squirrels or Fish & part 
of what they do take they trade for Amunition & Tobacco & 
with this supply & our own Fishery 6 or 7 pieces p diem & a 
little meat traded from the Thloadenni we have hitherto won 


1 Oxyria digyna, mountain sorrel. (Patterson). 
* Oxycrate (obsolete). A mixture of vinegar and water. (Oxford English 
Dictionary). 
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out without braking our Pemican—our Nets here seem to do 
as well as the Thecannie Nets amongst the Big Carp:—there 
is a great dale in the mesh of nets & in these Mountains must 
be small in general & its only in this Instance the Carp get 
intangled in the Nets of a large Mesh in proportion to its size, 
but in general this does not occur & the meshes rather small 
for the proportionate size of the Fish seem to succeed best. 
Fuly the 17th. The Thecannie Chief made his report that 
the Thloadenni knew no other River than this River Liard 
River & Babine River that the Nahannie Traders came up 
this River to find them far to the North of this, that they are 
not Mr. McLeods Nahannies! but got goods from the People 
at the Sea & got them from Doadennis & came from the 
seting sun kill Rein deer & Beaver but not much, that they 
come far that they take Fish at the end of Rapids, that they 
never make Canoes & walk some distance from the River & 
come up the small Rivers at certain places or Roads, moreover 
the Thloadenni Lands are all Mountains, nor do they know a 
level Country, that there are not many animals or many 
Beaver, nor will we see any Indians, that we will always be 
walking in bad Roads & will starve &c &c, so I am just as 
wise as I was by Old Methodiates examination of the 
Thloadenni & its either truth or that the whole are combined 
against the voyage & I may stand alone on one side. The 
Thloadenni brought some Reindeer Meat & a few Beavers to 
trade, followed the same manner of trade as has been established 
with the Thecannies, they asked for amunition of course & 
made no objections to what was given to them, made a present 
of a Knife a Fire Steel, a Flint, an Awl & a Needle to the 
Indians Wife that brought the Beaver skins, at which she 
appeared surprised & grateful, for it seems tho’ the Nahanny 
1See p. 110, n. 2. John McLeod’s 1823 expedition took him from Fort 
Simpson on Mackenzie River into the South Nahanni River country, north of the 
Liard and in what is now the North West Territories. After considerable 
travelling he made contact with the Goat (Esbataottine) Indians, who were 
known to the Slave Indians of the Lower Liard as Nahani, the “ people over 
there, faraway”. See Jenness, Indians of Canada, pp. 427-8, and A. S. Morton, 


A History of the Canadian West to 1870-71 (London, 1939), pp. 705-06. 
(Patterson). 
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traders give a good dale of Powder for a Beaver Skin, they give 
nothing for nothing Gave out some hints of our requiring 
some of them to go along with us to Guide us in the best passes 
& roads amongst the mountains & to hunt for us, to this they 
kept silent, but appeared uneasy & looking at one another as 
who should give an answer, nor did I press the thing leaving 
them to chew the cud on it. The Old Slave keeps aloof he 
thinks he has done enough in coming so far with us, he & Le 
Prise had some words which required my interference to settle, 
Master Le Prise is prowd & the Old Slave looks on him as an 
Indian like himself & too ready to wrangle particularly before 
the Thloadennis to make the man, having quieted this Business 
I took the opportunity of expressing my disapprobation of 
wrangling at all particularly before the Thloadennis & at the 
same time of my displeasure at the Old Slaves conduct in 
keeping aloof when I expected he would assist us in geting on 
& to get all the Information he could from the Thloadennis 
of their Lands & of the Rout we were to pursue, in place of 
wrangling with Le Prise my Interpreter & in our service as if 
he wanted to leave us, although he had got Goods to remain 
with us untill we came back, he said that we were not able to 
walk or was his family able to walk the Roads we were going, 
that he was never here before & knew nothing farther than we 
knew ourselves only by report of the Thloadenni, more over 
that he was hired to go down River Liard & not further than 
the falls or Rapids in it, the Beaver Indians being his enemies 
below that, also that he had done all he could do to please me & 
could now be of no more service. I told this Gentleman who 
appears on his high Horse & more confident from his imagined 
services, or the independency of his Mountains, that I had 
never told him the Rout I was to take, that was knowen to 
myself:—That when we sent him with young Men to discover 
the Lands, he would go down Liard River, but I thought it 
not hard to come up Finlays Branch & go down Liard River, 
that any of the Thecannies could do so, but as I had got 
young Men & Goods at considerable expence, I wanted to do 
something more & discover other Rivers & Lands, that with 
part of the Goods I had given to him & his family & promised 
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more, which I would give to him if he pleased me, that these 
Goods I had given him to follow me wherever I went & I 
thought Thecannies as able to walk in these Montns as I am— 
however after this in the evening it was reported that he had 
given out in the Camp that he would not go farther but return 
to his Lands. Sent Mr. Manson & Le Prise to his tent, for 
he would not come when sent for to know the cause when it 
seems he had repeated that he would not go farther on which 
they laid hold on some of his property to take from him, but 
the Women geting about them praying to desist, they let go 
their hold & the whole party came to me as arbiter in the case 
& the Old Slave changing his Note & partly denying his 
intentions to displease or not to go with us, peace was restored 
to the Old Slave after reminding him that his agreement was 
not expired & that it would be taking our Goods for nothing 
to leave us here, to which he assented. Today we heard some 
reports of Fire Arms on the Mountains at some distance, this 
they inform us is some of the Thloadenni expected & that its 
their custom before arrival at a Camp to fire a few shots from 
some Mount or Eminence & after to return to their own Camp 
untill invited forward by the discovered who in their turn fire a 
shot & shot after shot discovering one another untill near 
enough to know Relationship—therefore told the Indians to 
send the Courriers of invitation off immediately & to go through 
the ceremony as soon as possible & bring up their relations as 
fast as they could as I was anxious to be off. The Old Chief & 
his Thecannies exhibited a Dance in their turn; dressed & 
painted for the occasion, the Ladies ornamented with lengths 
of our Gartering about their heads binding the Hair above the 
ears, Earbobs of the common trading blue & white Beads, 
Brass Rings on their Fingers, Coat Buttons fixed on stripes of 
Leather crossing their Breasts under the chin & slips of Red 
Strouds bordering or Patching their Leather Leggings; & 
leather sashes or Belts ornamented with quill work & this last 
in my opinion is the only handsome part of their dress, they are 
however of a different opinion & accoutered as now mentioned 
took a turn to our Camp for approbation of their fineries 
& pleased with the Idea how far they would outshine the 
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-Thloadenni Sylvan Nymphs, who are realy their superiors in 
shape & appearance, light & tripping, a soft melodious voice 
with a timerous kind of under side look that says much without 
intending it. The Thecannies have but a couple of Songs 
derived from the Cree & learned from the Beaver Indians of 
Peace River, they use the Tambour & dance no better than 
the Beaver Indians & like them. 

Fuly the 18th. None of the Thloadenni seemingly inclined 
to resume a retrogade march with us for they are just come 
from thence or the direction we must move in & to force them 
to accompany us, | am afraid they would desert, thereby 
creating differences or at least a want of confidence between 
them & us, conteracting the impressions we want to creat on 
these peoples minds; but at all events wishing ourselves hoisted 
on for some distance & set well agoing at least, again applied 
to Old Methodiates for his good offices in our favor—he said 
that he was always willing to please, that we saw the starving 
state they were in & must move the way of Thutade to live, 
besides that his knowledge of the Country did not extend 
further than the River Schadzué in which he had seen the 
Thloadenni Road cross & that he would trie to get some of his 
followers to accompany him hither along with us, that we would 
take 5 or 6 encamps to go to the crossing place near the Fork 
of this River, that he was afraid of starving & did not know 
what Rout to take coming back to join his Relations who are all 
to raise camp the way of Thutade; but that if I was to speak 
strong 1:e insist upon it some of the Thloadenni might hearken 
to guide us for they knew the Lands; I observed they might 
go if he showed them the example for some distance & that if 
he was starving when we separated I would give him a little 
Pemican to come back with, that I had lost some days here 
& wished to go on as soon as possible, he said the Roads were 
yet bad & snow all over & the Rivers bad to cross. The 
Fishery here is diminished for all hands. Being a hight of 
Land at this place a great or considerable descent on both sides 
& the same Valley bending to the North ward on the west 
course, took the hight of a Mountain opposite or facing the 
hight & found it lower than I expected but as I have before 
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mentioned I doubt the correctness of the metheod for I think a 
Mountain of 700 feet high does not appear so high as the one 
now before me, It is however as follows hight of Ist staff 5 
feet 2d staff 11 Feet 25 feet between the staves & from the 2d 
staff to the Basis of the Mountain 170 feet—the Mont is not 
perpendicular about 40° of curved angle. In the evening an 
alarming uproar rose in the Thloadenni Camp resembling the 
Chipeweans in distress; this is occasioned by the expected 
four Thloadeni arrival with an out cry divulging the news of 
the Nahannies having made an attack on their Camp & killed 
one Woman & the others saved themselves by flight; It seems 
they had had quarreled before with the Nahannies & killed 
one of them, but after made up matters & it appears the quarrel 
has broke out again & they excuse their precipitate flight by 
there only being four Men & the Nahannies many & made a 
discharge at them. This is rather an unlucky occurrance for 
our Voyage & stir up difficulties not easily combated—on this 
occasion the Thloadenni with Old Methodiates came to our 
Camp advising not to think of proceeding on our intended 
voyage, for the Nahannies were in War & on our way & if 
they discovered us, they would come on us also & certainly 
kill us & not spare the Thecannies &c, Methodiates adding 
that we whites having fallen in with him & if any thing bad 
happened to us, he would be afraid to go to his Fort, as our 
Relations might think it was him (the Thecannies) who had 
done it to pillage our Goods as the Beaver Indians had done 
&c &c. This last part of the speech, although meant well by 
the Old Man but cut me to the quick amongst these savage 
Tribes in the Monts who, were they to assume confidence & 
superiority & no check, are perhaps the greatest Rascals in the 
Country without sence or discration or are all those here so 
good Indians as Old Methodiates & would wish to have the 
Heads of the Murderers of our People stuck on a Pole in our 
Camp in terrorem to all evil doers:—I told them that I had 
always lived with Indians, since young, & had seen different 
Tribes far & near where our Relations had establishments 
from the rising to the seting sun, that I had seen some bad 
Indians & had seen them destroyed for bad Indians never 
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lived long but I had always seen more good Indians, or we 
would not make any Establishments at all or carry them 
amunition a Kettle, or an ax to Trade, that it was not the Beaver 
Inds that killed our people, the Beaver Indians never killed 
whites but it was some Dogs of the Rocky Mountain Indians 
who were always pillaging the Thecannies & Jealous of them 
geting an Establishment, these by plaguing us, looking on all 
the Indians that trade with us as our children, that we had 
people hunting after these bad Indians & would never forget 
what they had done to us, that I did not like to hear they were 
in war, that we prevented Indians from going in War at our 
Establishments, that we only traded amunition to kill animals 
not men—but that war amongst Indians did not stop our 
Business from going on & would not in the present case stop 
me, that we had never done any thing to the Nahannies, that 
if | saw them I would be kind to them & give them some of 
our Goods if pitiful & in want, but if I found them bad Dogs 
& wished to quarrel with us; we would kill them, that we had 
Guns & Pistols Powder & Ball as well as the Nahannies & 
never all sleept at one time in the Night, that we had come here 
to see the Lands & would not turn back on conjecture that the 
Nahannies would kill us that we wanted some of them to go 
with us, as Indians knew better than white men to walk in the 
woods & would pay them well but if they were afraid we would 
go alone, that I did not wish to hear more, that I was not 
accustomed to speak to Indians for nothing:—The Old Chief 
said they did not intend to displease that he & his followers 
were the only Thecannies that came in this quarter, but was 
not afraid & might perhaps be obliged to go in War with the 
Thloadenni on the Nahannies. 

July the 19th Early this morning, Methodiates with the 

1 From July 19, 1824, onwards there is another version (B.67/a/3) of Black’s 
journal in the Company’s archives. It is part of the copy from which the official 
version (see pp. 2, 104) was made, and remained with other records kept in North 
America. This B.67/a/3 covers the period from July 19 to September 28, 1824, 
and is made up of unbound post size writing paper (15}4” x 9}”) folded to form a 
book g}” long and approximately 73” wide. The unlined pages bear the 


watermark “RUSE & TURNERS 1822”, and they are stitched together 
in a crude way. The first page is blank, and the remaining ninety pages (except 
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Thecannies & Thloadennis came to our habitation with a tale 
we could not comprehend at all sent for Le Prise who before 
he could give an answer one half hour elapsed so much talk 
there was amongst the swarthy Gentry, the summary of which 
is that they knew I was anxious to be off, that they did not wish 
to displease as they looked on W ites as their Father, that 
Methodiates & some of his followers were to accompany us, 
as he had said, but that they were pitiful & starving & wished 
to eat fresh meat before separation & that two Rein Deer had 
been discovered, that to day with my permission they were 
going to hunt them, making inclosures & seting their snares 
surrounding them hat they could not escape—leave was 
granted of course for we are obliged to wait their time so far 
& the Motions of Indians are dilatory & except their 
knowledge of the best Roads, the most expeditious method is 
to travell without them for their eccentric movements & 
habitual rotine, will always retard more or less:—almost the 
whole Camp files & females followed this hunting excurtion, 
& if as animated in the chase as in the camp (which Indians 
generally are at the onsit after animals) the Deer will be taken 
& eaten before they come back. The Old Slave has a pain in 
his side & his wife is sick & not able to carry, I told him we 
had nothing else to give him to carry than Pemican of which 


for one) are closely covered in Black’s writing in ink. Unlike B.67/a/1-2, 
however, there are half-inch left-hand margins. Black’s signature appears at the 
end. B.67/a/3 has been collated with the official version in B.67/a/2 and, 
except for very minor discrepancies, 1s the same in almost every respect. Any 
differences of more significance have been noted in footnotes at the relevant 
places. According to information accompanying B.67/a/3 from Winnipeg to 
London in 1928, there were, prior to 1891,some boxes of Hudson’s Bay Company 
papers stored under the grandstand on the Company’s flats known as Fort Garry 
Park, situated on Main Street, Wi innipeg. This grandstand was burnt down 
about 1891 and many documents under it were completely destroyed. Others 
were only partially destroyed and Commissioner C. C. Chipman, to prevent 
them scattering, ordered them to be collected and burnt on the river bank. At 
this time the document now classified as B.67/a/3 was picked up by Mr. Thomas 
Clouston of Winnipeg. It came into the Company’s possession again through 
Mr. Clouston thirty-seven years later. Another part of this version of the journal 
was picked up by Dr. C. N. Bell of Winnipeg at the time of the fire. See also 
Introduction, p. xvii, and p. 212, n. I. 
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he would eat his share & if he did not carry any he would hunt 
the better. Le Prise says he 1s not afraid himself of the Tribes, 
but his wife is very much alarmed & plaguing him to return to 
his Lands & thinks it impossible he can go farther with her. 
Arranged our Parties & prepared for our departure for to 
morrow. In the evening the hunting party came back, they 
killed one small deer a mouthful for each the other escaped. 
July the 20th. Called the Thloadenni togeather & made 
each a present of a little Amunition & a few useful articles to 
them, this seemed unexpected & they appeared grateful; they 
said they knew it would be good, and would be glad to have 
amunition on their Lands, but complain of the poverty of 
living & not many Beaver & not able to kill many that between 
them & the Nahannies they did not know of any other Indians 
than the Itseladoadennis their Relations, that this River farther 
than the Forks Schadzué run to the seting sun as far as they 
knew it, & that they were now rasing Camp, to the S.W the 
way of the Babines to trade Salmon, that they were few & 
wished to keep togeather.—told them to make dried Provisions 
& in the fall to come near Thutade, that I was thinking of 
crossing the Mountains to the Beaver Indians Lands on Liard 
River where our Friends were, but if I found it bad Roads, 
they would see me pass here & to let the Thecannies know if 
they were here abouts & not to scrape off the wool from off the 
Goat skins they killed, but scrape well the Pelt & bring them to 
me & they would get amunition for them that we traded all 
kinds of skins. Methodiates & two of his followers go with 
us & the others the way of Lake Thutade, arranged this Band 
to make provisions & show themselves hunters, that I thought 
they would see us at Thutade in the fall—all these Greasy 
Leather Covered Bands took their departure,! & a little after 
midday our motley crew began to move to the N.W—began 
our march over a swampy Country striped with small drie 
Ridges & willows &c along the Mountains on the Right, 
leaving the River on the left obliquely ascending a sloping 
spur to near the top. This Rout about 44 or 5 Miles through 
Pine & moss with luxuriance of willow, but here the country 
1 B.67/a/3 adds that they took their departure “ to the SW & SE”. 
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opens into fine Green hills & branching vallies, smooth & 
sloping varigated with clusters of Brush wood & plantations 
of dwarf Birch Willow, a fine Vale on the right decorated with 
beautifull Green tinged with yellow ending in black pilasters of 
Rock the Top Strata of the Mountains, right before us & the 
same course a narrow hollow covered with Grass & low copses 
of shrubs this Valley gradually widens in the form of a paper 
Kite. Green & smooth sloping from the Mountain Top with 
various Green & Rocky Gullies or small vallums branching off 
to right & left & in all these hollows runs streams or Rills, 
clear as crystal (always so all over the Rocky Mountains) made 
2 Miles more & encamped & in all about 64-7 Miles N.W 
stoped late The Old Chief walking before set a snare on the 
way at a Burrow made in a drie Ridge & the Women coming 
up found an animal of the size & shape of a Muskrat & head 
& nose more resembling the Hog, the Body covered with Red 
Hair or Fur slightly speckled or varigated with white Red tipt 
in white something like the ground Squirrel. This animal! the 
Inds name different from either the Siffleu or ground Squirrel; 
this animal a species of the Ground Hog or Badger I presume, 
is the only hunt the Indians have made & being realy hungery,? 
gave them a little of our staff of Life Pemican which they did 
not appear oversatisfied with the quantity but they are a large 
party & we do not know the resources of the country we have 
to pass through, from near this place we have an extensive 
view of fine smooth sloping Mountains, some toped with 
broken strata of Rock & tumulus; intersected with green 
Vallies some of them covered with dwarf Pines varigated wt 
Copses of Furz, brush wood & shrubbery willow &c & 
altogeather a fine distant prospect:—but in practice alas how 
fallacious, for in place of Arcadian plains & dianas Groves & 
fountains, we walk in Neptune’s Regions always wet & often 
sinking in the oozie Bottom amongst aquatic Vegetables & 
Flours little Grassy hillocks, mud & slime, such are the fine 


1 Probably Cite//us parryii plesius, the Bennett Ground Squirrel. See 
Mammal Investigations on the Canol Road, Yukon and North West Territories, 
1944 (Ottawa, National Museum of Canada, Bulletin No. 99, p. 36). Cae 

2 B.67/a/3 adds: “ being deprived of their souricks (see p. 117) . . 
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bare Mountains here to the very top amongst Patches of snow 
& such their inhabitants name plains or Meadows or barren 
grounds or Grass 1.e: Thlo or Thluck hence Thoadinni or 
Thluckdinni or plain Indians or Men Dinni, being a word for 
men or People. 

july 21. This morning all our Hunters went off in quest 
of Deer The Old Chief & his young Son, who are furnished 
with apparatus for killing Siffleu which they carry on their 
backs in a light Bag of Net work made of small Thong—We 
accompanied the Old Man & Son, Made N.W 4 N by E 2 at 
this place our attention was arrested by the shrill whistling of 
the Siffeu on both sides the Valley & up the narrow Glens 
branching off; for when one sets up his shrill throat, the others 
join chorus; the Old Man & his Son to right & left set off 
with their snares on the call of the Siffleu here we may 
contemplate on the providence of the all bountiful creator in 
favor of the poor craving wanderers through these desolations 
without subsistance or knowledge where to find it, but all at 
once the sifHleu raise their shrill Notes near the foot of some 
adjacent hill or precipice, as muchas to say here I am, otherwise, 
even the keen sighted hunter would pass on without knowledge 
or appearance of their being there:—The Ground Squirrels 
too give timely notice of their little burrows by their continual 
cry of Chirr Rick, thereby consoling the Hungry Thecannie 
children who take them with snares provided for the purpose, 
the same way as for Siffeu & the method is the same as for 
hares in other parts of the Country, on the borders of one of 
the small Siffleu Roads a stake is planted near! the burrow, the 
snare is tied to the end of an elastic stick or Pole planted 
strongly in the ground bending it down with the snare to near 
the stake attaching the snare to it with a small bit of wood or 
Pin fixed to the snare cord on purpose in such a manner, 
puting the Cord only once round, that the first turn of the 
ensnared Animal loosens the snare from the stake & the 
elasticity of the Pole recovering its strength, the Siffleu is 
suspended dangling some feet from the ground, otherwise it 
would cut the snare of small thong of which they are made, 

1B.67/a/3 adds: “a few feet”. 
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1824 the Snare is spread in the pass as above & about 63 Inches 
July diameter, they also erect a tripud (three sticks tied togeather 


near their ends & spread out) to support a Pole or lever & sets 
it the same way, a twig of a willow or the Branch of a Tree is 
sufficient to keep the ground squirrels in play: —The animal | 
name ground Squirrel there are perhaps several species in the 
country resembling a little, but the Thecannie ground squirrel 
now under view distinguishable, its biger than the common 
squirrel in this Country its Fur resembles it, a Redish color 
slightly speckled, but its cry and habits quite different crying 
as above slowly, burrows in the ground always in barren places 
like the Siffleu where there 1s no wood lives on Herbs buds & 
moss berries like the siffeu. The Old Chief soon secured 2 
large Siffleu in his Snares, one of them measured 3 feet from 
the tip of the Tail to the snout of which the Tail is 9 Inches. 
it Weighed 12 lb. The Color of the Siffleu is blue or Grey, tipt 
or tinged with a brown rusty color on the loins & the neck & 
breast tipt or tinged wt white belly light blue & the legs nearly 
black, some few are anomalous at any time the Flesh is eatable 
& very fat in the fall, its not bad or disagreeable although 
something repugnant from its claws and shaggy appearance, 
its a long thin animal & never Fleshy even when Fat, Its tail 
is bushy like the Squirrel also its feet & claws & its whole 
appearance like a huge over growen Gray Squirrel except its 
head that may resemble more the porcupine or Beaver, it has 
also four long cuting fore teeth like them & seems vitious, it 
burrows 1n the ground & amongst loose stones & in the fissures 
of Rocks from the foot to some distance up the sides of the 
Mountains & I have seen them at the upper strata but always 
perpetual water they can visit, they live by families & societies 
within call of one another & whistle loudly on the first alarm 
answering one another & betake themselves to their Holes 
where they remain some time often long when they take another 
survey & give a whistle except the enemy is too near when 
they return as quick as lightning into consealment. The 
hunters by taking a proper position consealed & as near as 
possible often get a shot at them, sometimes they do not come 
out at all untill the coast is clear; near sun set or early in the 
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morning they seldome whistle, but 2 or 3 hours after sun rise 
& the same before seting, they seem very active, their Roads 
go a good distance from their burrows but they have occasional 
resorts between not all ways deep or finished. They caterwaul 
(something like a Pup) with the Thecannies when they poke 
them in their holes & leave the impression of their teeth on 
Iron. I saw little appearance of the Bark of Trees or shrubs 
having been cut by them, but they live on herbs & plants buds 
&c but their favorite food is difft kinds of Moss Berries in a 
crude state, crow berries, & a kind of Redish small berry 
growing in clusters on an under shrub or Heath, &c. In 
winter its said they never make their appearance above the 
snow or do the Indians find means to kill them in that season :— 
whether like the Bears these animals pass the winter grumbling 
on air, or like the Squirrel Rat & Mouse species, lay up stores 
& only make short excursions under the Snow, the Natives are 
not able to inform us indeed a Thecannie at any time is not so 
fond of the Ground Chissel as to trench a Siffeu Burrow to 
Explore its deep recesses. The Thecannie Women & 
youngsters having assuaged their hunger a little on ground 
squirrels the men also have killed their share rather too 
destructive of amunition in the present progress of the voyage 
& all the hunters except Le Prise being arrived without success 
late in the afternoon we moved on to make a short distance in 
the cool of the evening, made N by E a short mile gradually 
ascending pretty steep & arrived at the hight, a smooth plain 
covered with short Lichens & sinking into a yellow loam, 
advancing a little we came to an abrupt precipice gradually 
sloping into a narrow hollow Valley, the stream in it looking 
no biger than white stripe winding through black Pines & 
brush wood rendered more gloomy by the dark shade of a 
mountain cast by the declining Sun—at the commencement 
of this steep is a lining of snow & not having pikes or staves 
like the Thecannies to keep us sicker, we took the more 
expeditious method of sliding down on our bundles, but a 
little incommoded by the dble ratio of velocity encreasing in 
our descent, made N 14 Miles into a Dark narrow Glen & 
encamped late being horrid walking—from the Top of the 
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mountain the Old Chief pomted out as follows, on the nght 
the Peak Mountains runmg N.W a horrid scene of broken 
as on the left the broken tops of the Babine Rules i 
distinguishable runing WNW as far as the Eye can carry, 
Peak Ridge view interrupted br spurs, these toped Ridges a 
hicher the top Saata the only difference I think from the hicht 
we have just passed, so the Mountains between these Ridges 
through which the River runs forming a Valley for itself tho” 
plam & sloping 2s before described, the general level is nearh 
as hich as the Ridges here mentioned & although smooth é 
sloping on one side have termble brakes on the other 
rugged Rocks, & i is t be remarked that these brak 
generally face the North. In the evenmg Le Prise arnived, h 
has been as unsuccessful 2s the Thecannies, but there <i 
Band of Deer seen by the Thlioadennis, near this place some 
where could they be found. 
Faly che 222d. Our hunters all set off again m different 
directions to find the Carribou, made N 4 Mile, a deep b ollow 
Glen between Monts covered with wood made NE by Ni Ip 
an intersecting narrow Vale bare of wood on one side, a Rapid 
stream dashing along amongst big stones; This stream h; 
forced 2 passage through a2 black porous Rock rising im 
Ridge half way up the Mountain & different from the other 
Rock of the Monm a peirefaction I presume, made N 25 o 
3 Miles up a spreadig Valley closing at the extremity I 
roken perpendicular Rock very high—seting among: 
ground Squirrels, the Old Men medea helt & 2]] hands setabor 
hunting them:—on 2 more intimate acquaintance with # 
little animals, we find to their cry of Chirr Rick they adel 
& make « Chur Rick fuf, which seems more for a song a 
amusement than a signal of alarm, for they appear 
their fate & not very wild. The opening view of this : 
the other end is very fi fee de pcuresgue, he smooth sloping 
varigated mountains spreadimg out on both sides & the e 
of the valley crossed by a Barrier of high Rocks rising 4 
fanciful forms, we are now camped near, but the valley a 
sides of the moun tare 28 weer) 30 ances) Gal ane ee Tro 
the number of knotty tufts of matted Grass & Moss Root 
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Mountains; the little singed Squirrels ranged round the Fires 
en apala adds another dish to the Feast this evening. 

Fuly the 23rd. Sent the men for the remainder of the meat 
leaving Mr. Manson to bring up the Brigade, I took my 
departure with the Old Chief made N.W 14 Miles along the 
sloping basis of a Top Strata of high and steep Rock & to 
opposite a pass or ancient avalanché, made North 4 Mile 
over this steep heap of Rubbish & stone, walking on hard 
snow, the Old Man carefully, trying with his spear the strength 
of the snow crust, over the deep fissures of the Rock & huge 
masses of detached stone, before crossing them & which is 
often hollow & deep & a tumble into one of them most 
probably sufficient to finish the miserable life of a Thecannie 
& put an end to the curiosity of the discoverer; turning 
round from the hight we have a fine view of the valley & 
adjacent sloping Mountains, varigated by low copses of under 
wood & willows & the blue tops of the brakes rising over them, 
here & there between us & the black clouded horizon gives an 
Idea of vast & indeterminate extent :—passing this terrifying 
Gap between perpendicular Rocks of many hundred feet high, 
we do not here as usual find ourselves on the verge of the 
opposite descent, but turn NE into an infernal deep hollow 
chasm or split of the mountain, widening a little at the farther 
end of the view & intersected by a deep Valley & faced by a 
high steep black rugged Mountain, made NE horrid Roads 1 
Mile, here Methodiates killed a Mountain sheep and we stoped 
for the Brigade who came up three or four hours after & all 
hands Breakfasted, on the spoils & not bad meat, little or any 
taste different from the Moose Deer Meat full as strong fibres & 
tough enough, light of disgestion perhaps, but our digestive 
qualifications appear too keen to judge correctly, it appears 
stronger & more solid than the Rein deer Meat. Got under 
weigh again, but the Old Gentleman 1s fatigued & they are 
all tired & find their burdens irksome, began to wrangle bawl 
& cry with their wives the same Thecannie scenes as before 
mentioned, and although Old Methods. acts the chief & 
Philosopher, he has the weakness of the man, made nearly 4 
mile more down into the intersecting valley a narrow Glen the 
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breadth of its stream nearly the extent of its level at the bottom, 
the descent is steep & covered with such a luxuriance of brush 
wood a kind of Silver Pine (the Canadians name Sapin before 
mentioned) degenerated into a low shrub growing in feathery 
branches rising from a low Knotty Root some Inches high & 
spreading out in the shape of an inverted Umbrella, but more 
extended & still more embarassing perhaps than the Birch 
Willow (thin wood perhaps) as before noticed. This willow is 
certainly a kind of Birch retaining its cuticles but degenerated 
into a shrub or willow often crooked & crooked branches 
spreading out in all directions completely covering the ground 
as before described. We had much a do to get on at all & 
encamped here. No great good humour in the camp & Le 
Prise says when he speaks to the Thecannies they laugh at 
him & despise him &c, therefore had no conversation this 
evening in case of being served the same way, but left all hands 
to rest as comfortable as a rainy night & slight covering can 
admit of. In the enormous chasm we have passed through to 
day is a stratum of Red ochre stone crumbling into dust & 
when in conjunction with the melting snow radiate stripes of 
beautiful tints, we also see some fine Flowers, Lillies, Cowslips 
& a speckled Flower something like a daisie are found between 
patches of snow adorning this horrid Mountain. In this 
neighbourhood at some places a strange peculiarity appears in 
the Rock & stone,! a number of distinct & sometimes minute 
small crosses X + X embodied or rather intermixed with other 
compositions forming the Body the lines are white short & 
rounded at the ends like the sloughs of insects embodied 
therein, some of the lines are small & not crossed:—perhaps 
this Phenomenon had been created by salts &c geathering into 
the small minute cross fissures & vacuities of the compositions 
when in a softer state or before consolidated into Rock. 

July the 24th. ‘Took our departure early this morning made 
NNW down this narrow Vale 14 miles falling into a centre of 
radient Wallies thickly covered with Pines & dry Moss 
intersecting meadows with little matted Grass hillocks clusters 


1 Probably traces of coral as in black limestone picked up by me (R.M.P.) on 
the South Nahanni River, N.W.T. 
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of Willows &c crossed two Streams on Trees throwen over 
them, entered a Valley as here described on a Thloadenni 
Road, saw one of their Encampts with a good dale of Goat 
wool, so the mountains we have just passed have Goat & sheep 
Inhabitants—a stricking feature in these Monts when viewed 
from this side is an enormous mass of perpendicular Rock 
apparently detached & bearing no small resemb[l]ance to an 
Bees Cathedral the architect forgeting the windows, made 
NW 33-4 Miles leaving the Indian Road & passing a Lake or 
hollow full of Water & arrived on the brow of a Mountain in 
view of an extensive Valley runing right east & west strongly 
wooded with branchy Pine giving it a gloomy appearance, at 
the east extremity apparently barred with broken Rocks 
patched with Snow & about 20 Miles distant, this dark Valley 
is confined on the North by a black Ridge of broken toped 
Mountains,! the woods extending half way up their sides 
with stripes of barren avenues & on the South bounded by 
Mountains of the same description, on the hight of One of 
which we now are on the brink of an intersecting valley runing 
nearly North & South: at the bottom of which appears the 
Banks of a River or Stream; at this place we kindled a fire to 
prepare for breakfast, but an extraordinary difficulty arose; 
there was no Water near, & the first time we have been at a 
loss for that usefull element in the Rocky Mountains & always 
of the pure crystal kind, for it appears that every atom & 
particle of sediment had been washed & drenched & washed 
& soaked again long ago; one of the Indians however brought 
some—waited a long time for Le Prises arrival, he seems 
knocked up & down cast. Methodiates tells us that the large 
Valley here described & going west runs the River Thutadzué 
or Schadzue taking its rise in the scoop of broken Mountains 
at the East end of the Valley & that on the other side of these 
Mountains lies Thucatchitude or the Great Waters? a Lake & 


1 B.67/a/3 adds: “* patched wh. snow”. 

2See p. 114, n. 2. The only lake that seems to answer to Methodiates’ 
description is Dease Lake, but this lake bears about 55° west of north from Black’s 
position at breakfast time on July 24 and is distant almost one hundred and 
twenty miles. It is just possible that there could have been a misunderstanding 
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the Source of Liard River & bears from this place about 
North, that it runs a long way in a Valley between Mountains 
in the same course (N by Compass) receiving other streams & 
one large Fork from the West where it is navigable turning 
to the rising Sun & after cuts mountains & very bad to wa alk 
& Rapids & Falls that the Thecannies never went farther, but 
to go there it was not very bad, that two years ago he had come 
over these mountains & came down Schadzue as far as the 
Thloadenni Road below this & killed 40 Beavers in this River 
& this is the farthest extent of his peregrinations, that its very 
bad walking in the valley swamps & thick woods & not able 
to carry our Baggage & to put it in securely here & as long 
as he had a bit of meat, he wished to return to his followers, 
that there were not more animals on Liard River than here 
before we went far down it to get amongst the Large Animals. 
The Mountains here having realy a frightful appearance their 
pointed tops rising bey ond one another as thick & Close as 
trees in a Forest & being informed by the Thloadenni that it 
was impracticable to walk in the V alley following the River & 
that these Roads took all ways into the Mountains & in case 
of the event of our not finding the crossing place & & the Road 
or pass into the Ulterior Mountains, I told the Old Chief I 
wanted him to go to the crossing place & would give him a 
little Pemican as | had already said. The Old Slave says he 
wishes to return here, that we will be soon on the Nahannie 
Roads & if they discover our road or smoke they will hunt us 
like Carribou & by going down Liard River we will be going 


as to the bearing. In 1887 R. G. McConnell said of the Indians inhabiting the 
country around the junction of the Dease and Liard Rivers: “ They belong to 
the Kas-ka branch of the great Tinneh family and are commonly referred to as 
the Grand Lake Indians”. See George M. Dawson, Report on an wy ploration 
in the Yukon District, N.W.T., and Adjacent Northern Portion of British Columbia 
(reprint by Geological Survey of Canada, 1898), p. 187. aes says that, in 
1923, “ ... there was a mixed Sekani-Kaska band, with an infusion of European 
blood, that roamed between the Finlay and Hard rivers, trading sometimes at 
Fort Grahame, sometimes at Dease lake . . . ” (Indians of Canada, p- 382). In 
1927 the writer (R.M.P.) was told at Fort Nelson that “ the Grand Lakers "— 
who were probably the Indians referred to by Jenness—sometimes came in from 
their country in the far west to trade at that post. 
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on our Lands & out of the Nahannies way that he will go down 
with us as far as the Rapids & perhaps farther. Le Prise made 
a formal harangue at this place he says he came on this voyage 
voluntary to please & do his best, but that he did not expect 
such a Country & such things that he had never gain said me 
in any thing, that he had gone through a great many hardships 
since he left his Lands, but now he was knocked up & not able 
to walk & impossible to go any farther, that he was not afraid 
of the Tribes—that on the Liard River there was big wood & 
he would have made Canoes & not walked so much, that he 
must now say for the first time he would not go any farther 
that it was not to make the proud or because he was an old 
woman, that I saw he was lame & not able to walk or to hunt 
& could be of no more service to us & that he did not like to 
desert like a woman. Finding him wound up to this climax 
of mind by one thing or another & knowing him to have a 
swelled ancle and other infirmities, I only observed we would 
go on slow & that the River described by the Thecannies 
might not be Liard River but some other River not navigable 
& obliged to walk always. Hay River perhaps he said Hay 
River was described to him by the Beaver Indians as taking it 
source on the other side of the Mountains near St Johns that 
we had always been amongst the Mountains since we left 
Rocky Mountain Portage & far from Hay River—prevailed 
on our Thecannie Carriers to resume their hated Loads made 
WNW 35 or 4 Miles down to Schadzué River where we arrived 
near sun set & came through Roads passing description often 
to the Knees in moss & water entangled in under Wood &c. 
The River is considerable, calm & deep, winding in mud banks 
& points adorned with small Lakes, Fens & Morasses covered 
with dwarf Pines & willows, the course of the River & Valley 
is about West! WSW by Compass; This is an eligible part for 
Beaver & we see some of its vestiges also saw the old track of 
a Moose deer We have seen no vestiges of the Beaver since 
leaving Carp Lake In the evening Le Prise arrived hobbling 
with a staff in his hand some time after sent Mr. Manson for 
him but he would not come sent again & at last he came 
1“ West or W.S.W.. by Compass... - 7’ (B.67/a/3). 
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leaning on a stick. I asked him if he did not now think me 
the same person he had seen on his Lands & that if ever he had 
seen people disobey when I sent for them & that if he had a 
stick in his hand to beat people with &c &c but its of no avail, 
hitherto he has always been polite & obedient. 

Fuly the 25th. Rainy weather last night. This morning I 
set off with the Van Brigade as usual & left Mr. M to bring 
up the rear made W S. W 1 Mile where we halted in swarms 
of Musquattoes that stuck so close to us & so thick that the 
Thecannies were obliged to make a smoke & wait for the 
Brigade coming up & Le Guard arriving in haste told me that 
Le Prise would not come farther & was going back. I asked 
him why he had not remained with him untill | was informed 
of the circumstance he said he thought he had said so in Joke. 
Mr. Manson coming up says he asked Le Prise to come 
along when he left the encampment, but having a piece of 
meat roasting, he thought he would follow told Mr. M. to 
set off on the Road as fast as he could to trie to get up with 
him & if he would not come back to remain with him untill I 
came up as I wished to make some arrangement with him for 
the Summer for I have been aware he would in the end desert, 
if I did not give him his liberty to remain behind—on this 
occasion I am not pleased with the People & expressed myself 
to that effect.—told Le Guard to say nothing to the Indians 
about Le Prises deserting but to trie to get them to march on 
while I returned on the Encampt Road after Mr Manson :— 
There is not a consolatory face amongst the People & I have 
little doubt of their not being sorry at an occurrance tending 
as they may think to put a stop to the Voyage in the direction 
I wish to go. Returned some Miles on the Encampt Road 
Met Mr. M: coming back, he says he went far but did not see 
any marks of Le Prises feet &c &c, returned to the Camp by 
different Routs, found the Indians at the same place we left 
them they would not stir because we were absent, informed 
them of the business & they got alarmed about geting their 
payment for this Voyage, thinking we would not understand 
all their wantages & this is all the regret they expressed for Le 
Prises abrupt departure for between all Indian Tribes there is a 
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1824 jealousy existing & they have been often wrangling & no 

July later than this morning he got an affront from the Thecannies 
—sent off Old Methodiates to make an Encampment & sent 
Le Guard & Perreault to encamp on the brow of a Mountain 
where they would have a view of the Country & trie to discover 
Le Prises morning Fire as the little fellow may have changed 
his mind & lingered near, he is proud & will regret it, but his 
wifes solicitations, the bad Roads & fear of the Nahannie &c 
has fairly got the ascendency. The Old slave too will soon 
follow the example if we retain him against his will, nor is all 
the Goods perhaps we are possessed of able to induce one of 
Methodiates followers to accompany us in that direction we 
wish to go in besides the natural aversion all Indians have to 
undergo fatigue, danger or hardships out of their habitual 
rotine particularly a Thecannie, who when blessed with a 
mouthful to eat will not climb mountains to hunt sheep or 
Goats for himself & when he does through necessity he 
remains in his tent dormant untill recreation prompts him to 
activity & to tell the truth there is a phyzical cause for it in 
such horrid Wilds. The Rain & pestering Flys assimilates 
with the perplexity of mind this evening. 

Fuly the 26th. In the morning the Old Chief & his wife 
came back on a promenade to our camp apparently in good 
humour a short enterval of pleasure in a wretched Thecannie 
life; gave orders to Cournoyer & Tarrangeau! to wait for Le 
Guard & Perreaults arrival & set off with the old couple, 
made 1 Mile & found their encampment, they had taken two 
middle sized trout like those in Thutade & in a small Lake in 
one of the points. Got the Thecannies en Rout, made W by S 
24 or 3 Miles in a Swamp struggling amongst dwarf pines & 
under wood. Raining hard & we are completely drenched to 
the skin. The Thecannies with their Siffeu Robes look like 
as many half drowned Rats crawling amongst the willows 
copiously bedaubed with mud & mire, and their long lank 
black hair sticking or cemented as it were to their swarthy 
Countinances & disordered Redish eyes, they give an Idea of a 
family of the descendants of Prometheus’s creating out of the 

1 Cournoyer only is mentioned in B.67/a/3. 
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mud & slime of the Rocky Mountains; put up for the night 
under the shelter of clusters of Branchy Fir Trees. 

Fuly the 27th. Le Guard &c came up, they report that 
they saw nothing of the deserter, but it has been Rainy weather 
& the exhalations rising all over prevented them from seeing 
the smoke, they think he is gone up this River & down Liard 
River:—but he will make the best of his way to Finlays 
Branch, go down that River & Peace River to Fort Chipewean 
to join his other Wife & family he left there last fall, or will he 
kill a Deer a sheep or a Goat, but a few Beaver to live, with so 
much agitation will he be actuated to recover his Lands & such 
is the dastardly nature of a Chipewean when fear fairly assumes 
the ascendancy. Made 1$ Miles & stoped on the Banks of 
the River in a Pine point & where Methodiates informs us is 
the crossing place, that the Thloadenni Road passes a little 
farther on amongst willows & now covered with water, but 
that we will find it on the other or North side of the River saw 
two Beaver Houses & a good dale of Beaver cutings old & 
Fresh one of the Beaver Lodges had been broached by the 
Thloadenni & repaired by the Beaver. None ofthe Thecannies 
seem able to kill a Beaver although they have shot, Beaver 
Traps perhaps would do. I would give a good dale to have 20 
fms of Birch Bark to make a Canoe to go down this River to 
the Rapids at least below said to be three days Journey from 
this, in this point there are some clumps of rotten trees laying 
about rather of a larger size than the present growth on this 
River of which we have not seen any of sufficient growth or 
size, that the Bark (Pine Bark) would make a Canoe biger than 
a Cockle shell & not even of sufficient dimensions to navigate 
the shoal Rapids here & far less the turbulency of a strongly 
agitated Rapid amongst the Rocks of the Rocky Mountains 
besides this River seems as far as we can see to run west but 
after to the North of West Thloadenni a/c & near the Babine 
Ridge, other side of which runs the waters of Babine River I 
imagine explored or about to be so,! under the denomination 


1 Chief Trader William Brown had established Fort Kilmaurs on Babine Lake 
in 1822, and the Council of the Northern Department resolved in 1824 that he 
should lead an expedition into the Babine Country as a means of keeping the 
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of Simpsons River I believe, [but 1 would be gratified to know 
the course of this River, whether it continues the course of 
Bear Lake River to the West or the Course of Babine Lakes 
NNW or NW perhaps which will make a very material 
difference in the contemplation of resources of these parts of 
the Rocky Mountains:—]!To the North & Eastward lies the 
precincts of Liard River knowen to the Thecannies & 
Thloadenni? & farther the Nahannies back of the River Liard 
discovering on that department, thus situated & without a 
chart or any information of this part of the country to direct 
me I deem it advisable to steer about N. W by Compass 
leaving the Babine Ridge on the left & heads of Liard River 
on right as far as such a broken Country can admit of & horrid 
Roads for to follow this River we would make so little progress 
our provisions would be out before we went far. The 
Thecannies were out a hunting to day but saw nothing. 

Fuly the 28th. Settled with Methodiates & his followers 
for their services in this trip; made a present to the old man 
of a 24 pt Blanket to make him a Coat, some amunition & a 
few small articles: told him we would be probably back this 
way in the fall, to keep his Band working provs. togeather 
togeather any stragglers he might hear of near & to be kind to 
the Thloadennis, that they were pitiful & not many, that the 
Thecannie were many & not to frighten them away. The Old 
Chief &c took their departure to join the others at Thutade. 
We have been able to induce the Old Slave to accompany us 
for 10 days he leaves his family who go with the Old Chief, 
this is partly by inducement, for we have already experienced 
the inconveniency of Indians having their women with them 
& contrary to practical observation in the country of not 
separating Indians from their families, we have in this Case 
tried a different method & taken the Old Slave alone, he 
however does not know the Country more than ourselves & 
says we will get lost amongst the mountains & not able to 


Indians from trading with the Russians on the coast. On account of illness he was 
not able to go. See H.B.8., 1, 431, and H.B.S., Il], xxxvii, 75. 

1 The remarks in square brackets are not included in B.67/a/3. 

2 B.67/a/3 includes: ‘ & only few of the latter in these quarters ”. 
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come back & that we must not keep near this River because 
the Nahannies knowing that the Thloadenni were gone the 
way of Thutade, they would come up this River seeking them 
&c. We made him to understand (for the Thecannies 
understanding a few words in Cree & amongst us a few Words 
of their Language, we got through our business pretty well & 
some advantage to both, only to understand what we like) that 
not to follow the River was agreed to & taking the Compass 
pointed out the course we wish to steer & pointing to the 
opposite, I could come back & never loose ourselves far. 
Finding ourselves with more property than we can Carry in 
such a Country as this, made a cache to put it in security for 
some of the Miles inserted here since we left the sources of 
Finlays Branch took a long time to perform & to load too much 
we would scarcely get on at all, for that buoyant vigour & 
speed peculiar to a Canadian Voyager with a load on his back 
cannot be expected in walking in Vallies entangled with wood 
& sinking in Moss mud & water or climbing rugged snowy 
Mountains, but slowly sullen striving along. Amongst other 
arrangements of the day I have to observe that the men had 
an arrangement to get better Rations for to day. Perreault 
brought back his Breakfast 1 e his & Cournoyers, Le Guard 
eating his Ratio, this being done in rather a forward manner 
& evidently not the quantum given to them & not being 
pleased at their conduct in not keeping Le Prise but leaving 
him & suspicious of such behaviour at this time particularly; 
taking Mr. Manson along with me went to their Camp & 
expressed my feelings on the occasion & that it might be a 
plot to terminate the Voyage or at least as soon as possible by 
exacting more rations than ordinary, they said they were 
determined to follow me to the end, but could not subsist or 
have strength on what was given to them, that some times they 
had enough & sometimes not enough. I repeated (for I had 
heard sometimes of it before once & again, but passed so) 
that the unusual custom of weighing their provisions on the 
voyage had been adopted & I conceived it my duty to do so & 
not to leave an open Pemican accessible to all hands about us, 
but that Mr. Manson weighed them out daily the accustomary 
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allowance for men, that they ought to have enough, & it must 
be their own imaginations that made them think so, Le Guard 
said he was very well pleased it was weighed out to them as he 
would not be reproached with any undue expenditure, but it 
was not the way to make men follow me to beat them with 
sticks, & having actually cudgels consealed under our coats in 
case of mutiny a fore thought, I told them that bad servants 
to cover their evil doings laid the blame on their masters, that 
they knew I had not quarreled with them or beat them & that 
Mr. M: had endured more than he would do at any other time 
& that they seemed to take advantage of it, but in the present 
unruly case I could not help taking notice of it & had prepared 
to chastise them in the way they deserved, but as I had not 
made a show of my intentions I did not expect him to take 
notice of it, being a good servant & ought not to be the object 
intended but I insisted on Perreault taking back the Pemican 
given to him after securing the property & tying up our 
Bundles got aboard of a large Raft & Crossed over to the 
other side of the River & took our departure about 4 OClock 
P.M: made West 14 Miles along the Mountains on the right 
gradually rising, fell on the Thloadenni Road, but little traced 
& scarcely a Branch cut swampy ground the Soil an argillaceous 
kind, blue Red & brown coloured & the longitudinal layers 
changing hue every half mile perhaps made 2 or 24 miles 
W by N course & encamped high up the side of the mountains. 
We have been passing over wet ground & swamps covered 
with dwarfish Pine Willow & Moss & here got out of the 
woods & amongst detached pieces of Rock & Rocky 
eminences surrounded with dark green water Vegetables & 
Flowers. These Thloadenni Routs I am afraid will not 
advance us much, indeed its impossible to find good Roads 
amongst these Mountains or make great progress & to day 
we have made a large hole in our Pemican having been obliged 
to give a little to our Indian companions, some en cache in 
case of our return this way &c, between Carp Lake & this 
River are about 25-30 Geol Miles straight & from Carp 
Lake to Thutade as many & by my calculations NW by N & 


had we followed that course we might have been here sooner 
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alone than with all the Crooks & Travelling with the 
Indians. 

Fuly the 29th. Fine calm clear morning, afoarding a Grand 
& interesting view of the Mountains & Valley of Schadzué 
below us half filled with a Strata of white Fog & on its surface 


-as smooth as a Lake or Mirror & gently agitated by the 


morning breeze, swelling & forming into Rolling Ridges & 
spiral Lines between rugged toped Promontories rising in 
endless succession in the misty air. Made West 1 Mile to the 
Forks of Carp Lake River or Mi,edzinitade This River or 
Schadzué still continuing the same course as far as we can see, 
but the tops of the middle of the Babine Ridge runing WNW 
as far as we can see 25 or 30 Miles, I imagine it veers to the 
Northward a spur of this Mountain or on this or North side 
bounds the View of this River, & between this spur & Babine 
Monts through the opening, we observe the appearance of 
another Fork as if from the S.W. or west ward—made West 
1 mile more over a spur & Ridges, here we found a Rocky 
Ravlin very steep & Rugged, made N W 4 mile to the Top as 
much as we could do to scramble up, made do # miles passing a 
deep round excavation or Hole full of Water & surrounded 
with snow to the Top of a bare smooth Mountain an abrupt 
precipice & at the foot an excavation or Lake beyond it a 
hollow Valley sinking deep to its centre from which to the 
Top of this mountain where we now stand must be very high, 
the stone of this precipice is Red or brown, crumbly & white 
Specks like particles of Sand, made 14 miles down the sloping 
Ridge or spur of this mountain to the small Lake, Breakfasted 
The Old Slave complaining much of fatigue & says we will 
never get through the deep Valleys & Rocky cliffs before us, 
made NW 2 miles to the bottom of the Valley in which runs a 
Rapid River dashing along with great fury amongst big stones, 
there being Pine Trees, threw one of them over it & crossed. 
The Old Slave says, that at the Fork of this River is the farthest 
in this direction the Nahannie come to trade with the 
Thloadennis. This stream runs about West here, made N.W 
34-4 miles over’a low swampy Pine covered point or Spur & 
arrived at another stream runing in a Valley with gravelly 
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Grassy Feny Points, put up here for the night, the Old Slave 
saw a Rein deer in this Valley, but could make nothing of it, 
we also saw a Beaver House & shot some Grouse, we have 
not seen the Thloadenni Road since the last stream:—one 
Branch of this River comes from NW & the other Fork near 
from the North. 

Fuly the 30th. Made 24 Miles crossed at the Fork following 
the North stream North & 14 Miles N. by W Breakfasted, 
made N.W. up a Valley following the same stream 2} miles, 
made N.W 23 along side of a high Peaked Mountain, here 
ends the valley in two slopes one W by S & a high bold 
Mountain rising between them being here on hard ground 
saw no vestiges of the Old Slave who is gone before to hunt & 
accompanied by Mr. Manson in case of his deserting, we did 
not wait here long however before we discovered the Old 
Slave making all the antic gestures imaginable by way of signals 
& animated by his success in hunting, I therefore began to 
steer the way of the slope on the left & looking behind for the 
People, saw Perreault taking to the Mountains like a Deer 
after 3 Sheep driving full tilt along the Mountain brow. 
Made a short mile W by S passing a Rock deboulé nearly 
tumbled down, the split from a considerable hight & an old 
excavation full of water to the top of the slope between two 
perpendicular Monts, here I found Mr. Manson amongst 
large Stones posited on this hight of Land by the Floods of the 
days of yore & looks something like a very old druidical 
Temple. Mr. M: informs me that the Old Slave has killed 
three mountain sheep on the very Top of the mountain & that 
he seems as proud as Lucifer:—The men coming up except 
Perreault made W by S 14 Miles down a Vale & a small strip 
of water going in the same direction & arriving after sun set at 
some dwarf Firs (sapin) we pitched camp & some time after, 
the Old Slave arrived with a load of Rocky Mountain mutton 
on his back which proves good but not bulky, but he says its 
an Askayis 1:e: a young one but at any time this kind of meat 
neither resembles the Scotch or the English mutton in 
appearance Taste or flavor, it more resembles Beef. This 
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projecting longer backwards inclining upwards, turning round 
inclining outwards, some of the Old Rams, the points takes a 
second turn or nearly so at a distance they appear to carry their 
Horns like a Goat, some of them very Capacious about the 
Root & weighing 30 lbs They bleat like the sheep, but the 
Hair & Color exactly like the Deer also a short Tail like that 
animal, they appear however to have a peculiarity in having 
the root of the Tail & fundament placed farther on the croup 
than other animals, they dung like the sheep & some times of 
pure Earth or Clay which seems to be a necessary component 
in their aliment, their Horns when viewed in front spread out 
considerably forming nearly an obtuse angle from the Headie 
the lines of projecting extent, they Graze on the smooth bare 
Mountains & always near an abrupt precipice & inaccessible 
resort to fly to in the hour of danger, their sences are keen & 
see at a great distance, but influenced a good dale by Curiosity 
which, with their tendency to run to their strong holds the 
hunters intercepting if possible give advantage over them. 
July the 31st. This morning Perreault came up with a 
Lamb on his Load he says he killed 2 young sheep besides but 
the old escaped; erected a Scaffold to dry our Meat, sent 
Cournoyer & Tarrangeau for the old Slaves sheep & Le 
Guard & Perreault are to go for Perreault hunt—passing a 
high peaked mountain last evening which we shall name Sheep 
Mountain, I left the camp to make a promenade to its Top & 
after a good dale of stiff climbing I arrived at the highest 
Pinnacle of the Hight. This mountain like the others is a 
high detached mass, steep smooth & sloping on the South side 
& towards the North an abrupt perpendicular craggy precipice 
of Rock ending in a Pedestral of rubbish covered with Snow 
extending down to the bottom of an intersecting deep narrow 
vale from the top where | now stand to the centre in this Valley 
is a great hight 1200 feet at least & on consideration that we 
have been gradually rising to the basis of this mountain & the 
deepness of the Vallies in the Views to the large River or 
deepest excavation near. I imagine this Summit a great hight 
from the level gravitation in these parts of the Rocky Mountains 
lower down in the Valleys about this mountain I see masses of 
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1824 the soft blue Rock like imperfect slate before mentioned & the 
July top pinnacles here is composed of Rock full as soft but different 
color dark with tinges of yellow & whitish hue, it seems 
composed of a number of small thin clear particles mixed with 
earth or other particles & looks like the Talc genera & if the 
more compact blue composition below may be named Mica 
Rock or slate, the composition at the Top may be nominated 
Talc Rock or Slate if such a term, neither composition however 
at this place laminates but formed something like asbestos, 
but nowise tough or fibrous—I observe nothing of the 
crystalization or carbonic qualities in this mountain, but on the 
other side of a Valley I saw some hard crystal vains in a blue 
Rock (an avalanché), but the face of the Rock it had fallen 
from was a plain light blue without spots vains or lines &c— 
To the west ward the mountains are sloping presenting broken 
sides & masses of rugged upper strata, to the S E & Eastward 
& towards the North! lies the Peak Mountains & which we are 
now vergingon. This rugged Range appears still more broken 
if possible than when we saw them before they are like a wood 
or Plantation bordering the blue sky of long black Pilasters 
Towers, Turrets, Cones, Obelisks &c &c intersected with 
deep narrow excavations & slopes or hollows covered with the 
wreck of mountains & patched with snow, the whole extending 
as far as the eye can carry exhibiting such a scene of tremendous 
Barreness passing discription—turning round to the opposite 
view, behold swelling eminences (for I am now above them) 
yawning precipices long deep narrow excavations promiscuously 
intersecting & close to one another in all directions forming 
mountains, some smooth covered with Grass & patches of 
brush wood & snow & generally a brake on one side or on the 
other, some smooth & covered with pieces of loose stone, the 
most sloping on one side & abruptly broken on the other, 
Mountain on Mountain Valley on Valley Rock on Rock 
rolling on in unbounded View. From the Top of this hight 
& at the first sight an incomprehensible wild irregularity meets 
the eye but after a short residence, the Idea of more harmony 
of the whole gradually brakes in & assumes the assendency; 
1 B.67/a/3 reads: ‘‘ towards the North West ...”. 
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for when viewed from the level of their hight, those stupendous 
mass of Rock have a stricking similarity to a smooth & 
uniform Bank or Mountain excavated by the mecanical agency 
of the Waters, but it is evident that the operations of these 
small Rills & streams in the Vallies here not biger than silver 
Threads, are inadequate to such an effect & must suppose 
stronger Floods, therefore shall suppose at once the Rocky 
Mountains to have been a high smooth Bank formed of 
muddy Strata in the bottom of the Deep & at the great 
Summons to the Waters to retire when God moved on the 
surface thereof causing a tumultuous uproar & turbulency of 
the Floods, began these excavations traced the courses of 
mountains & Rivers, carried the excavated materials to the 
lower parts heaping strata on strata smoothing the whole into 
uniformity & after being yet perhaps in a softer state than now 
brought a Deludge to finish the work excavating deeper 
through Montns & strata forming deluvial Banks & perhaps 
hills in the Vallies as seen here, also quantities of rounded 
stone paving the Vallies & carried to distances & not the 
materials of the opposite Banks or brakes; moreover the 
waters of the present day have continued the excavating 
operations forming alluvian points & Banks in Strata or layers 
& from the bottom to the top Layers in the Mountains appear 
the same universal agency of formation & excavation tending 
to the Centre, and from all appearance now nearly attained the 
destinated Gravitation :—The exact operations of the different 
periods except the alluvian parts is not easily imagined, or that 
if all done at one & the same period of time not easily 
distinguished to a certainty & would require a more acute 
observer, for these minor mountains eminences & Bank & 
Layers formed in the bottom of Vallies, generally smooth & 
only broken by the courses of Rivers appear except the Pebbled 
stratum to be formed of the same materials & the same way as 
the apparently primitive strata of the higher mountains;— 
Whether these minor mountains eminences & layers (also in 
some of the Vallies here) were formed at the same period as 
the higher mountains or after by the Deludge its hard to say 
for the actions of the subsiding waters would have had the same 
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effect in forming the Beds of Rivers when in a soft state as in 
forming a passage in a harder state, & have to observe that 
the greater part of these excavations must have been made in 
some peri[o]d or other when in a softer state than the present 
for the imagination can scarcely conceive where or by what 
process the excavated materials had been posited otherwise. 
Its also evident from the water worn stones like the old Beds 
of Rivers paving some of the vallies here & other Vallies in 
these Mountains & far from & no wise concerned with the 
agency of the present waters, huge stones rolled in the vallies & 
rounded by the agency of water & other data showing that a 
Deludge had passed in these mountains with great agitation 
after the first excavations had been made in a softer state & 
more widely diffused than could be expected to result from that 
element under any agency we are acquainted with; on the 
whole I am inclined to think that the eminences Layers & even 
Hills & Mounts rising in the Valleys were formed at the 
deludge, for they seem to have escaped those brakes so 
conspicuously diffused all over & which as I have before 
observed appear facing the North or North side of the 
mountains winding a little round on both sides or ends of these 
enormous masses, but I shall not try patience any farther on 
this dry subject & hope my former apology will excuse me for 
prattling a little. Descended the mountain by another Rout & 
saw near the Basis some white vains in the composition of this 
mountain; arrived at the Camp, Cournoyer says one of the 
sheep had tumbled down a precipice & broke all his bones & 
that they had much ado to get at it, the other some way down 
& required a Rope to fetch it. The Old Slave scarcely able 
to stir to day from his yesterdays exertions, he says he will go 
with us to a large Branch that falls into the Big River on the 
other side of the mountains we see here & far, that the 
Thloadenni did not tell him more & at this large Fork the 
Nahanny Traders come & we must take care for he will return 
from there following the Tops, of the mountains to see about 
him &c, he is however busied pounding bones to extract 
marrow Fat & indulging in all the delicacies of the spoils of 
the chase. 
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August the 1st. Put some articles & 22 lb. of Pemican en 
cache here & our Mutton being a little dried; about 10 
OClock A: M: after leaving orders with Mr. M: to bring up 
the Brigade & having remarked the best Rout from the Top 
of the Mountain—lI took the lead & made down this Valley 
passing a deep excavation full of water 1 Mile WSW several 
Vallies Branching off, made West 14 miles in a deep narrow 
vale well wooded of which are some stinted Poplars & Liards,} 
saw two [hloadenni winter encampment or Tents covered wh. 
quantities of Pine brush & bits of rotten wood, a Park to 
ensnare Rein deer, some old Beaver cutings, crossed a Rapid 
stream which as well as some others small streams from the left 
fall into a small River runing down this Valley, made west 3 
miles following this River & markd the Encampment with my 
bundle, went some distance on & found the River turn to the 
North & several Vallies branching off one an extensive view 
to S.W & a stream coming down it & well wooded like this 
Valley, the Monts on the left presenting craggy Fronts as 
usual, returned late & found the People come up; in this 
valley are a good many dry level points covered with Pine & 
moss & the Roads not so bad as usual tho’ sometimes walking 
along the edges of prominent points,? saw a stream of white 
water it is produced from a quarry of whitish calcareous say 


Lime stone appearing in the face of the mountains? & at the » 


bottom whitish marl Mr. Manson says the Old Slave is 
complaining much. 

August the 2nd. Fine clear warm morning, made west 14 
miles made N W 1 mile to a small Fork from S W the River 
turning North made N 2 miles horrid Roads the opposite 


1B.67/a/3 adds: “say Aspen”. The aspen poplar (Populus tremuloides) is 
usually referred to simply as “‘ poplar”. The liard, a term, according to Native 
Trees of Canada (Ottawa, 1939, Department of Mines and Resources. Lands, 
Parks and Forest Branch. Dominion Forest Service, Bulletin 61), pp. 75-7, 
applicable only to Populus de/toides, was evidently applied by the Canadian 
voyageurs to the balsam poplar (Populus balsamifera), which ranges from 
Labrador into northeastern British Columbia and down the Mackenzie, reaching 
its greatest size on the Peace and Liard Rivers. (Patterson). 

*B.67/a/3 reads: “. .. promiment points sometimes of Rock... 
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mountains meeting the River channel only between them 
& steep Rocky declivities to the water side. River Rapidous 
& full of Big stones stopt for Breakfast, the men came up after 
much fatigue, made N. 2} Miles over Rocky craggy declivities 
covered with dwarf! Firs as thick & close as willows, here we 
found the stream fall into a considerable River? coming from 
the NNE & where the streams join runs down a Valley course 
West. This Valley is well wooded to half way up the sides of 
the mountains in the upper part of this Valley is a fine conical 
mountain covered wh. small pieces of whitish blue stone This 
River has muddy Banks went up it for a short distance seekin 
a crossing place for its pretty stiff & deep to ford & it will bea 
long Business to make Rafts—saw a Beaver House, it had 
been broke by the Thloadinnis last spring & has two Beaver 
Inhabitants saw the Vestiges of Bears & some old Rein Deer 
tracks—returned to the camp late, the men had only arrived 
having been obliged to make two Trips. The Old Slave 
completely knocked up & a Fever in one of his Thighs a little 
below the groin, a Tumor making its appearance, he has 
several marks of old sores of this kind & a common disease 
amongst the Thecannies, they are also subject to scabby 
blotches all over the Hands & Legs, he says he is now as far 
as he was to go with us, goes down this River some distance & 
then along the mountains crosses the big river below 
Meedzinitade Fork & goes straight to Thutade. This evening 
we see small low black clouds flying about in all directions with 
Gusts of wind in a clear watery sky—moreover small clouds 
with Gusts of wind are very frequent in the Rocky Mountains 
& in the fairest weather suddenly pass up over a mountain & 
in a moment sprinkle us copiously with Rain & as soon vanishes 
in misty vapours causing Rain Bows & other strange & 
beautiful radient shining Phenomenon perhaps particular or 
having a particular effect in these Mountains. 

August the 3rd. Raining last night, cleared up this morning, 
the same kind of clouds as last evening moving about, but 
larger & more of a Purple colour shrouding the mountains in 
Gloomy darkness; one of these floating masses saluted us with 

1B.67/a/3 adds: “ (sapins) ”. * Pitman River. 
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several peals of thunder but neither so loud or reiterated as 
might be expected from their hight & amongst such mountains, 
they are perhaps of dull reveberating composition; indeed 
except the brakes & the upper strata which rises perpendicular 
on all sides, except the Rocky fragment covered slopes; these 
huge masses of Rocks are often covered with Earths & Clays 
—the morning Sun rays braking partially through these 
vanishing purple clouds & lighting on the sides of the 
mountains & Rocky precipices creat such a diversity of vivid 
tints & varigated masses of light & shade surpassing 
description at least my discription:—on this voyage we have 
before heard some distant thunder, but very little & have to 
observe that on all this voyage we have very seldom heard it 
for it seems the electrical or Electrified Fluid, visit the lower 
regions but seldom, and in the Aurora Borealis, in all this 
voyage, we have only seen it like a white Bar rising in the North 
as usual extending in different directions, but at these seasons 
too high & too distant to exhibit its vivid tints or fairy 
movements. Being already pretty well soaked & no wise 
solicitous about wet Branches & bogs & fording Rivers we 
took our Bundles & on arriving at the River the men cut each 
a stout Pole & Perreault dashed into the stream, the others 
following holding by one another, the Old Slave claping 
himself in the middle holding fast by the men, they succeeded 
in geting across, but with much ado, the Current strong & 
rising to their middles in bubbles, not having fallen in with the 
others, they returned light to assist me, but as nearly carried 
off as possible, Le Guard taking my bundle, took to the River 
but although I had also a stout Pole to hold steady, I soon 
found that light bodies had no advantage in such a Case & 
finding the others also moving down in spite of the Pole & 
seeing Mr. Manson crossing easily a little below at the 
confluence of the two Rivers; returned & took the same Road 
& crossed easily enough on a kind of a Bank formed there :— 
Perreault swims like a Duck & dashes in at the first place come 
to hand & the others not wishing to appear less adventurous 
follow the example & may some day drown some of us or wet 
or loose the property—a load is of service also a Pole & holding 
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by one another we cross strong Rapid streams, for we cannot 
always get Wood to make Rafts, and every small stream at this 
season is a Rapid River nor have the Rivers yet diminished 
much if at all. Made WSW 24 Miles shocking Roads, thick 
woods, underwoods, swampy Feny Mud declivities &c 
Breakfasted here showers of Rain passed by some old Beaver 
Houses & two fresh & had been broke by the Thloadenni 
whose vestiges we see here, these Beaver Houses are holes in 
the mud Banks covered at the enterence with small drift wood 
sticks & set round with Green Branches planted in the Bottom 
of the water, saw Fish (Trout) in this River, made W S W 24 
Miles crossed a considerable Fork coming from the N N E 
very strong Current, made W S W 14 miles, here the Woods 
are so thick, enterwove with under wood & fallen Trees, 
walking in water; that it is impossible to make any thing like 
progress by following this Valley & River, for such a Scene of 
wild nature can scarcely be conceived & we have no other 
means than to climb the mountains on the right:—In case of 
being too far to the North I wished to go down this River 
10-15 Geo Miles, but I believe it would take us as many days. 
The men camped behind this evening Rainy Weather: 
another Beaver Lodge at this place but these Lodges contain 
only 1 or 2 Beavers & appear to be Terrines or Terriers i:e: 
having only a hole or Burrow in a Bank, some of these Burrows 
however are extensive & contain more Beaver than two, but 
tho we have always kept along this River & visited the Marchy 
Lakes, we have not seen much appearance of Beaver tho’ very 
eligible for that animal, the River here is not rapidous & a good 
dale of drift wood below—below this. Minor mountains are 
filling up the Valley which continues in this direction as far as 
we can see at the Forks where it joins Schadzue 1s said to be a 
famous resort for Nahannies. To day we rose a Doe Moose 
Deer—2 young ones also saw large Brown Bears on the Rocks 
on the side of a mountain, the Trees of the Pine kind are 
dwarfish & full of branches to the Root & feathered with 
mosses in some places, the higher strata of the mountains on 
the left appear of slate & saw a bit of [c]lay slate in the River, 
saw some small Fishes, but could not succeed in taking them 
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with the Hook & Line, they are perhaps a kind of white Fish, 
saw no appearance of the Otter Rat or Mink or have we yet 
seen any in the Rocky Mountains I heard some of the men say, 
they had seen a Rat say muskrats There are Bears, Black, 
blue or Grizly & brown of different shades & they all appear 
large, the Old Slave is by no means inclined to attack them, the 
other day Mr. Manson & the old Slave in Company saw two 
Bears of a pale white color, but the old Gentleman would not 
consent to attack them, such is the Idea of these Indians 
regarding Bears. 

August the 4th. Rainy morning the men came up, took the 
opportunity of Breakfasting in the interval, got under weigh 
about 8 oClock, made NW up a steep mountain well cloathed 
with Pine & Moss & level swamp on the Top, I mile ditto 
obliquely up a second acclivity $ mile along the Mountains 
N by E1 mile N by W4 mile wood & lawn NW up a Bar[e] 
Mountain patched with snow (same Montn) 14 miles but 
obliquely N by W 14-2 miles down to a Valley a considerable 
small Lake behind us & 2 smaller Lakes or Holes on a small 
stream from the west, the earth & stone here abouts of a burnt 
color like about Exeter &c in England. Raining hard & put 
up before sun set our progress to day is not more than about 
5 miles straight about N very fatiguing, but could not have 
done so much in a Valley embarassed with wood & willow & 
for light travellers if not too rugged & broken along the slopes 
of the mountains may be the most expeditious. In the evening 
the men did not come up & the Old Slave with us, is shaking 
& trembling as if he had not an hour to live & of opinion the 
Nahannies have certainly killed them & although from our 
experience of Indian warfare the Nahannies after the quarrel 
took to their heels in an opposite direction from the enemy, yet 
we shall in future keep togeather, not that I dread any 
misfortune to the rear in the present case, for in these steep 
Mountains they have made two Trips & raining all day, the 
Old Slave of course is preaching of going off & our arguments 
is that the 10 days is not expired, he is in a cripple state & it 
would require a more active hand to be of any service to us in 
climbing such steep mountains & walk in such Roads to hunt 
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after animals, he is scarcely able to reach the encampt saw a 
Rein Deer Track & Brown Bear walking along the foot of a 
Rocky precipice, saw some Grey (Savanna I believe) Partridge 
a kind of Grouse with a bright Red cuticle above the eye,1 they 
are named the swamp Partridge in this Country also saw one 
siffeu habitation, they keept within doors, rainy weather 
perhaps is the cause. 

August the 5th. Rainy weather, the men however came up at 
last, but it was 3 or 4 Oclock P.M: before we left this place, 
made following a stream up a Valley about 34 miles North 
camped late, after supper Raining hard & every one geting 
under the shadow of his tree, being dark & not able to 
distinguish the old slaves movements for we have in a manner 
been watching him, not more than a quarter of an hour after 
taking our stations I told one of the men to take a birth nearer 
but we found the Bird fled & the Old Slave who has followed 
us, between 3 & 400 Miles in these horrid mountains, taken 
at last French leave & began his retrograde march in a dark 
gloomy night amongst big stones rugged eminences & muddy 
& Rocky declivities, such is his perturbed mind & body to 
get back to his Relations at Thutade. 

August the 6th. Powering down Rain, untill the afternoon 
when we again began our toilsome march, but the Roads so 
bad we could scarcely push our way through brush wood & 
willow & only made, about 3 or 34 miles N. by W, here two 
passes present themselves at the end of the Valley & an angler 
mountain between them horrid mountains covered with loose 
stones broke in small pieces, one mountain on the left is caped 
with an old Tower round & smooth with a prominent ferrule 
border near the Top resembling exactly the handy work of 
man, on the smooth hight of this mountain are other detached 
masses resembling & appear to have been hard, perpendicular 
masses perhaps formed in the strata of this shape & stood the 
actions of the elements for ages after the Bed they were formed 
in, has been by Gods agents shattered & mouldered into small 

1 Canachites canadensis, Spruce Partridge or Fool Hen. See P. A. Taverner, 


Birds of Western Canada (Ottawa, National Museum of Canada, Bulletin No. 
41, Plate XXII). (Patterson). 
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bits, & they in their turn for all I know may also come down, 
for two sides of the mountain is broken & huge Fragments 
lining the foot, but a little farther rounded—more anon. 

Augt. the 7th. Raining last evening all night & this morning 
resumed our Journey about 6 OClock A:M: made N.W by 
N 14 miles WNW 24 miles to a small Lake or excavation & a 
hight of Land, saw a Rein deer Track & a Goat Road crossing 
the Valley to the opposite mountains (horrid black Cliffs) but 
not fresh. This hight of Land a Valley or slope between high 
mountains—on the right covered with loose stones & appear 
in fragments & pieces & smooth round backed; on the left 
black perpendicular cliffs & hollows full of eternal snow about 
14 miles between the top mountains, the valley covered with 
turf & wet also some stoney Gravelly Eminences & heaps & 
scattered loose stones; over this hight of Land the slope runs 
into a deep Valley narrow; about the beginning of last view, 
we began to walk on rounded stone exactly resembling the old 
Bed of a River & so well paved or causwayd they seldom moved, 
on each side at the Basis of the mountains are heaps of fragments 
fallen from the precipices, here there is only a small Rill & 
with it continual erosion could scarcely ever have produced 
such an effect for all the stones in this Valley are rounded to 
the Top of Eminences, more over evidently tumbled about & 
many instances of this kind we find in these mountains & often 
about such hights of Land as the present & a great hight above 
the Vallies in sight for we have been coming up this stream for 
some miles. Made N W by N 14 miles down a small stream 
N W by W 2 miles, made N W 1 mile up the spur of a mont 
on a Thloadinni Road & came to a Winter or Spring old 
Camp of 2-3 Tents, the Inhabitants must have resided here 
for a considerable time having a good dale of cutings but no 
farther appearance of a Road in any direction, put up here for 
the night, here we see a specimine of a Thloadinni cache 
made in one of the Pine Trees, the Tree is smoothed to near 
the Top where two Poles in the form of an X were fixed & the 
ends tied up to the Branches & small sticks crossing these 
horizontal Poles & looks like a Birds Cage on a May 
Pole. 
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August the 8th. This morning finding no Road & not able 
to walk in a Valley here took to a mountain N.W 14 miles 
following a kind of track which lead us amongst the vestiges of 
Siffleu snares on the Rocky brow of a mountain, the men shot 
3 or 4 small siffeu, saw a considerable small River at some 


distance meandering quiety over a Valley like a savanna cut © 


by a mountain, made NW down to a Valley strong wooded & 
a considerable small River a calm place like a Lake but above 
& below Rapidous, saw Poles planted at this place as if nets 
had been set forded this place along the excavation pretty deep, 
this Branch runs WSW,, the scoop of the Valley it runs in is in 
sight about 20 miles distant & presents a scene of wild 
barreness a blue Cone! rising conspicuous as at the last 
considerable stream we passed & appears to be the Peak 
Mountains moreover it appears as if we had passed near them 
or a spur of them yesterday—say the last course about a 
miles; Breakfasted here & made NW by N? 44 miles or 43 
miles over a deep watery swamp often sinking to the knees in 
water, this swamp is intersected with dry Ridges & the whole 
covered with Pine, arrived at a considerable Lake,? we had got 
a Glimps of fom the Monts of: passed over. This Lake 


runing nearly SW by W is 2-24 miles long & $ or 2 miles 


broad a River with a fall in sight from the N.E falls into this 
Lake & at the enterance a deep excavation & being bad Roads 
to go round, we shall have a Raft to make. The men came up 
late, its horrid business to get through & before us it appears a 
worse country still & I begin to suspect that the Thloadenni 
account of their Lands is not exaggerated & that we may see 
no Indians &c, more over its far from being a Beaver Country 
tho there is some places elegible but nothing like Finlays 
Branch. The Country 1s all ‘Rock & few places fit for the 


residence of the Beaver, here the ground is favorable & some 


1 B.67/a/3 at this point reads: “...a blue Cone on the North as at the last 
considerable stream...” 
+ B67 )a)4 reads 6°" 2c. made N.W by W 44 0r 42 miles...”. Black may have 


made a correction here on finding that his compass variation had been wrong. 
See p. gI, n. I. 


3 Hottah Lake. 
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cuttings of the Beaver actually before us Old & Fresh but few 
Beaver make much cutings & here we only see a few Branches 
& the Beaver seem to be by ones & twos. In all the Rivers 
however we meet wh. a few vestiges & I have little doubt but 
Trappers of a certain description i:e: active & without 
families & enterprising enough to come so far; would make 
hunts by moving about in Summer but in Winter I doubt very 
much good hunters could live well & there are few Trappers 
of that description & in the fall they would always have 
resource to Finlays Branch to get to the East side of the 
mountains to live in Winter, nor will they pass Finlays Branch 
in its present state of Beaver to rove about here to make their 
hunts. We are now opposite to the plains of Liard River, but 
the Indians there will not come so far amongst such mountains 
when they have plenty nearer home or would any Indians 
make hunts without Beaver Traps in such a Country. 

August the 9th. Raining all last night & this morning:— 
To facilitate our progress in these dreary Regions where wild 
nature reignes in all luxurience & ruggedness without the 
pruning hand of man, we find it advisedly to lighten our 
burdens as much as possible, therefore put into security part of 
the Property we can possibly dispence with & having got a 
Raft made, we crossed to the opposite shore over an “abrupt 
precipice I suppose for it appears very deep & Gloomy tho’ 
the water is clear as usual, there is a Bank of Rock on each side 
& it splits perpendicularly, in these leaves & fissures! like the 
Pin Portage on Eng: River there is also lumps of white & 
yellow crystal stone attached but too much earth in the 
component parts & not clear, made SW 14 miles along the 
Lake bad walking little beach, fanned stones & hanging willows,2 
found a small temporary made Pine Bark Canoe of last spring, 
tho only enough to float a man they must have carried the Bark 
for some distance as I have only seen Trees of the size at the 
Indian Campment we left yesterday from thence eed had 


1 B.67/a/ 3 Teads : “< , . . m these leaves & fissures & bad walkmg lke the Pm 
Portage . . 
2 B.67/a/3 3 reads : “_.. hangmg willows & farther mto the woods a plentiful 
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come to Fish here the Palet of the Paddle is made like a dart 
short & broad in the form of a heart—made W by S 14 miles 
to the end of the Lake, raining hard, camped here & put a 
Net in the water to try the Fishery here; before bed time took 
a middle sized Trout, same kind as at Lake Thutade saw a 
Flock of Black broad billed Ducks, but very shy killed two 
Partridges. 

August the 10th. Rainy weather took up our nets but no 
Fish This Lake & River joins a larger River near this & the 
waters run west down this Valley which is over growen with 
wood & must make obliquely to the mountains on the Right, 
made west 12 miles rising along the monts to a small Lake 
stream in this Lake is a Beaver House of 6 Inhabitants perhaps, 
some of the men shot one but it sunk made N W & into a 
Valley following up a small stream 24 miles, here we saw some 
Goats on the brink of a high precipice on the mountains on the 
left bordering this Valley, Le Guard & Perreault lost no time 
in going in pursuit of them, Perreault got a good shot at a 
Female or she Goat & sent it tumbling down the precipice & 
shattered every bone in its body, they Fired a good many shots 
but the Goats had got to their inaccessible retreats & out of 
reach of their power, being a she Goat the meat is lean & so 
much flavored by the Contents of the abdomen its impossible 
to Judge of its taste, but presume its much like the sheep, this 
animal has short black Horns inclining backwards with a 
slight turn downwards some of their horns are Green—began 
to Rain very hard & put up here for the Night. 

August the 11th. A continual power of Rain all last night & 
to day raining in the Vallies & snowing in the mountains half 
way down their sides & vailed from our sight in gloom & 
darkness, except in the middle regions where the condensed 
vapours are rolling slowly along the Mountain sides like thin 
white smoke & some times whirling in all directions, but the 
Wind is from the East say SE:—lIn this watery valley its over 
growen with willows & bushes & the constant deludge of 
Rain from above, its impossible with all precaution to keep 
things dry & have remained in our camp; but not for its 
shelter or agreeable Conversation, Perreault is making the 
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mountains ring boasting of his intrepidity in climbing pinnacles 1824 
& hunting Goats, indeed he is too apt to think too much of August 
himself & of the services he performs & was rather insolent 
to Mr. M (who seeing the Goat come down had gone to the 
foot of the precipice) about a bit of meat insinuating his right 
to the meat, they however on arrival brought the meat to 
our fire place which saved Mr. Perreault a set down & a 
disagreeable expounditure of the Laws perhaps which on the 
present occasion ought to be avoided if possible—they did not 
say a word about the meat in the camp. In the evening a rain 
deer came down the Valley in full tilt as if it had been pursued. 

August the 12th: Powering down torrents of Rain, the clouds 
lowered & silently wafting along the steep precipices & rugged 
sides of the mountains pausing & braking on the black Rocky 
promentories & now & then a sight of the Numerous Rapid 
Rills & stripes powering down their sides, looks like as if they 
were about to get another sweeping by a second deluge the 
men tell me that last night 2 huge Grisel Bears visited our 
camp quite near, but got off; I wished they had killfed] them 
for our meat has been of little service to us & our Pemican will 
not now last long. 

Augt the 13th. The Rain has ceased, but mountains & 
Vallies involved in mist, froze hard last night & a cold 
morning, made NW by N 24 miles crossing streams & 
walking in wet without intermission & in spite of exercise cold 
feet, but the weather is cleared up & the watery globelets 
twinkling in the morning sun beams like as many stars before 
us but a face of horrid & terrific broken barren mountains here 
present themselves baring our progress & the valley ends in 
two narrow vales between terrible mountains & each a small 
stream as usual, took to the left made N W 14 miles, here a 
circumvallation of mountains & no apparent Routs pointed out 
by nature. We therefore set about preparing for Breakfast 
before attempting these formidable barriers covered with old 
& new snow speckled with black Rock & blue stones, but our 
old acquaintances the Siffleu welcoming us in their own way 
by whistling amongst the Rocks & some of the People trying 
to get a shot at them:—Just as we were siting down to 
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Breakfast, discryed a human appearance standing on the brow 
of a mountain, made signes to it to come down & after called 
aloud in the Thecannie Language to come here & proves to 
be an Indian who I believe (all being seated) did not perceive 
the deception untill too late to retreat & advancing to meet him 
alone when near, conducted him to our Camp Fire, he surveyed 
us with a strange mixture of curiosity, fear & a wish to be 
confident gave him a bit of Pemican & a lump of sugar both 
which he eat confidently, he had evidently more confidence in 
Mr. M & me than in the others, looking at them often & with 
anxiety. ‘This Gentleman is a handsome little Indian & may 
be the same the Thloadinni spoke of ;—as far however as we 
can comprehend amongst us he calls himself a Itsiladoadinni 
& says his relations are all dead of hunger also killed or of 
killing in War, that he & his Relations have killed Rein Deer 
& sheep in snares on the other side of this Mountain, that they 
are 4 men besides himself & are to raise Camp coming this 
way on the Road he has just come, that we must hide our arms 
or they will run away. This Indian speaks like Thloadinni 
but still with a longer singing tone & Cournoyer says he speaks 
like the Indians! in the Mountains back of Liard River, they 
are | imagine Thloadinnis or Itsiladoadinnis, or perhaps some 
of the detached parties of Nahannies close on the Mountains 
to River Liard not the Trading Gentry farther to the west & 
nearer the Sea as before described. We began to ascend the 
mountain all togeather on the Indian Track & on the Top of 
the first Ridge seeing a Siffeu Mr. Manson went on to get a 
shot at it & I turned round to get a view of the country the 
Indian coming up not far behind me & the men following a 
little farther, the Indian however passing behind a kind of rise 
without me perceiving it at once, passed me & Joined Mr. M: 
before & they walked on togeather & when I came up with 
them | found Mr. M: alone & the Indian going up the 2nd 
Ridge & Mr. Manson says that hearing Siffleu there, the 
Indian put down the Bundle & went to his snares he has set 
there & will come back here he however in place of coming 


1B.67/a/3 reads: “. . . Indians he calls Racquette levéz in Mackenzies 
River. We began to ascend the mountain...”. 
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back as soon as he got to the Top vanished, & after the men 
came up we set off on the Indians morning Track following a 
chasm & a deep hole or excavation in it walking on Big loose 
stone, a kind of Granit speckled white & Black small particles. 
Came opposite a slope (an avalanché since or perhaps made at 
the Flood) moved up this slope Loose Stone & got to the hight 
between high Rocks still higher than this hight, here however 
we find it sloping into a narrow well wooded valley with & 
stream meandering through it, but no appearance of our 
Friend or his Relations from our Breakfasting place to this 
hight of Land! is about W N W 2 miles, Made first over stone 
(upper strata fallen down & shattered) & after over yellow 
Loam on a Bed of Rock down to the Valley N by W 2 miles, 
here we found the Indian Camp, but deserted & all their 
moveables in the utmost confusion & their dogs feeding on 
some Rein Deer & sheeps meat drying in their Tents, their 
Bundles all scattered about & droped in the Branches here & 
there, so it seems our Friend has not been able to impress 
confidence on the minds of his Relations, or he has been as 
much afraid as any of them:—-Geathered togeather as much of 
these poor creatures property as we could find & put it with 
their bits of dried meat on a Scaffold, not however before 
visiting their Bundles & leather & thong wove Bags, found 
their apperal of dressed Leather & siffleu Fur only & made in 
the same manner as the Thecannies & Thloadinnis with some 
Brass Buttons with square Holes cut in the middle & Gothic 
devices impressed upon them, these Gothic figured buttons 
come from the same Traders towards the coast as the Babines 
Traded with. Their Leather is Reindeer sheep & Goats skins 
& a bit of Moose deer skin We find no appearance of Fire 
arms or amunition, but plenty of Thong snares & Leather 
Thong all round the camp drying. We have not found a 
Beaver skin or Fur of any kind but saw a Beaver Net or a Net 
for large Fish making also Fishing Nets of small Thong & 
Sinnew twisted into Thread. From the Pot Hook they seem 
to have Kettles or a Kettle also Watap Kettles Wooden & 
Bark dishes. The latter we have not seen before since we left 
1'The Pacific-Arctic (Stikine-Liard) divide. 
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1824 the lower part of Finlays Branch say Birch Bark; they have 
August Comn Colored Beads Red White & blue, saw one of our Files 
stamped M & Co! & one of the blads of our Scalpers L 
imprinted,” found one Red & one yellow Wood framed Looking 
Glasses & some Red earths and one Iron Comb also a few awls 
& bits of Iron like Pot Metal & other bits manufactured & 
rubbed down by themselves into cuting or Edge Tools. Their 
axes are the same as the Thloadinni & they carry a Pole or 
long spear like them:—They seem to live on Siffeu & 
preserve their meat some bits of which is hard & long keept & 
some Fresh, but it appears not to have come fast, saw no 
Pounded meat or Grease & the meat is very poor. This 
Barrier of mountains in a slope of which we have just passed 
presents here a tremendous Front of lofty brakes & inaccessible 
except the snow covered way we have emerged by & the Great 
deviser by the means of his agents has here smoothed the way 
for poor crawling Mortals:—Amongst the fanciful forms 
rearing their lofty Tops, is an Angler Mass like the Gable 
end of a stately Building & another still more fantasticly 
representing a triumphal arch. These huge masses often 
diversify in composition & hardness; this morning we saw 
the Grit stone brittle & heaps of its white component parts 


1'This must have been the manufacturers’ mark. The list of suppliers 
recommended to the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821 and 1822 by Messrs. 
McTavish, Fraser & Co. of London (A.5/6, fos. 168, 182), who had 
previously ordered for the North West Company, does not include any likely 
name. From at least as early as 1813 Messrs. Moreton & Foster of 12, Clements 
Lane, London, supplied the Hudson’s Bay Company with “ ironmongery ” 
(A.25/5), and it is therefore possible that the file was one of their manufacture. 

2 This was the mark on the scalping knives manufactured by Messrs. Benjamin 
Fenton & Co. of Sheffield. An invoice (dated London, March 1, 1820) of 
sundries shipped by McTavish, Fraser & Co. to Montreal for the North West 
Company (F. 4/20, fo. 17), contains amongst other items obtained from Fenton’s, 
one for 

“194 Gro. best red wood hdle. rivd. 

best steel blade scalpg. knives—old mark ¥ @ 56/- £54. 12.-”. 


After the coalition of the Hudson’s Bay and North West Companies in 1821, 
Benjamin Fenton & Company continued to supply, amongst other things, 
scalping knives, and the 1825 invoice of goods sent to York Factory (A.24/35, 
Pp: 51) lists scalping and roach knives bearing “ our own old mark ¥”. 
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detached in small bits & in Angler shapes like the crystalization 
process & on the slope here mentioned although appearing 
the same Genera, but smaller particles & black specks, the 
composition so hard & well cemented as it were, that it forms a 
specimine of fine Grey Granate. Now before us rises an 
enormous mass of blue Rock before mentioned & very hard, 
its basis near the level of the excavated Vale & rising nearly to 
the hight of the broken Tops in a perpendicular manner, 
smooth with spiral lines inclining to a point & different shades, 
but this may be made by Water runing down its sides. 
August the 14th. In some hopes of the fugitives geting over 
their Panic & that our Friend if not equally panic struck may 
influence on mature reflection his relations so far as to make 
their appearance or perhaps come himself :—we have resolved 
to remain here for the day:—These Terrific broken toped 
mountains hear appear to be the Peak Mountains or a spur of 
them, although on all the Brakes & upper Strata all over is 
ruggedly broken yet the Peak Mountains are evidently 
distinguishable & if the Peak Mountains we are farther to the 
North than I intended, but we have been crossing spurs 
springing out from them all over; Employed the day in 
bringing up my reckoning as correct as can be expected from 
the Log Book & computation of miles by conjecture, more over 
pricking off miles on a chart on a small scale will always extend 
the distance too far & nothing correct can be expected without 
an observation, however by my a/c I find we are about 120 
Geo: Miles in a straight Line from our departure from 
Thutade in Finlays Branch & verging on 59° N. Lat but 
farther to the North than I intended, our general Course having 
been NNW or NW by Compass & wished to have been a point 
or two to the West, but, we are not able in these mountains to 
steer as we please & make progress, we must follow often 
where nature points the way nor were we able to follow these 
streams but we must trie to get a sight of the River these 
streams or Rivers going west fall into, sent Mr. Manson to go 
up a mountain less steep near this to reconnoitre he reports 
that he saw mountains as far as he could see, often smooth & 
that he saw a Valley & a Considerable small River runing to the 
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1824 seting sun nearly & thinks it the River we passed last:—from 

August this account appears it appears to have gained to the Northward 

but it may be this stream Joined by others before us, Perreault 

& Le Guard took a turn & brought some snared siffleu taken in 

snares set by the Natives. Saw no appearance of the Indians. 

Weare here camped on a Sandy eminence or Mount rising 1n the 

Valley covered with dwarfish Pines & moss & one of the most 

romantic sequestrations imaginable, the evening 1s fine calm & 

serene & clear moon light & the solitude of this Nocturnal 

scene is only interrupted by the lonely howl of the Indian Dogs 

prowling about the mountain sides in anxiety for their 
masters. 

August the 15th. This morning, made up a Parcel of useful 
articles for each Indian leaving them in their Camp with a 
Note describing the Latitude & longitude of the place &c:— 
made WNW 2 Miles passing a Barrier made of felled & rotten 
Trees, brush shrubry &c, crossing the Valley to full extent 
reaching the basis of the mountains confining it on each side, 
in this Barricade are openings to let the Rein deer pass but in 
each opening is a Tree & at each Tree a snare had been tied 
& spread in the opening At this place they had taken one deer. 
Made WNW continuing down this Valley & stream 1 mile 
more, here a number of radiant little Vallies & streams the 
largest going west ward 1s over growen with willow & a long 
narrow Lake! Near & from this place to this Lake marchy, 
Feny, grass & willow there fore look to an opening NW up an 
aclivity following a small stream between Mountains as usual 
24 miles fell on an Indian Road & this seems the Rout tho’ 
we did not know it but by appearances, here we stoped & 
Breakfasted saw quantities of Crow Berries coming up this hill 
or Valley for its both but with higher mountains on each side 
& one right before us very high in form of a Cone & of a 
whitish Red Colour & on this side of it a high broken sided 
mountain, passed some small Lakes or holes excavations in 
one of which saw a kind of Loon with a white head & bluish 
back, could not get a shot at it. We have been accompanied 


1 One of the heads of Kutcho Creek. 
2 Unidentified. 
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with or we have found all over the Blue Pie! Common in the 
Country & generally knowen under the denomination of the 
Indian Cree term of Wisky Jan, this kind of Pie is about the 
size of the Lark but looks biger from the luxuriance of downy 
Feathers covering its body which are of a blue color like the 
Jay but not bright some time past we have fallen in with the 
other species of the same kind? & the same habits following 
every one it sees to peck at all eatables it can reach & seize, but 
this sort is more sprightly & elegantly made in the form of the 
magpie, bluish wings tipt with white, back & Tail bluish the 
same color extending to the Bill & on the fore parts breast neck 
& belly of a dusky white; its amazing the quantities these small 
Birds devour & their digestion as active for seldom any food 
is found in their stomach, they are a species of Carrion Crow or 
Eaters: —Made NNW 24 Miles over a bare plain covd. with 
short Grass & mosses, passing a high broken sided Mountain, 
& down into a very deep Gullie or hollow the beginning of a 
Valley & a small stream runing west at the foot of the high 
cone before mentioned & proves to be a mountain composed of 
Earths with Strata of blue Stone intervening & about 1500 feet 
high:—made down this Valley, on a kind of Indian Road 
West 32 Miles passable Roads N.W. 25 & Campd Killed a 
Porcupine, the first we have seen since Finlays Branch saw 
quantities of Crow Berries & a few Cran Berries, also saw 
round Red swamp Berries of different kinds & a few of the 
Red & black Currants saw no Goose Berries, or in these parts 
of the Rocky Mountains have we seen any of the Poir or the 
fruit of the Arrow Wood Tree,? the Inds of the Cree Nation 
Name Missasquitte. This Valley is bounded by Mountains 
composed of intermediate stratas earths & Rock both are of 
opposite Colors, a good dale of the bluish stone & whitish 
Earths also Redish & some Black stratum like Coal appearing 
In these parts of the Rocky Mountains we have passed through, 


1 Probably the Canada Jay or Whiskey Jack (Perisoreus canadensis). See 
Taverner, Birds of Western Canada, Plate XLIV. (Patterson). 

2 Probably Clarke’s Nutcracker (Nucifraga columbiana). Ibid., Plate XLV. 
(Patterson). 

SISee P. 200, 1. 2. 
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we have seen but little of the Coal Formations & what we have 
seen or that appears like Coal I do not comprehend them some 
is nearly as hard as stone but more brittle & some colored when 
put in the Fire smells like Coal, partly burns but leaves a 
quantity of Powdered Calx, there are also soft stone in different 
colors And Calcarious & appears Clay with other compositions, 
the Coal or Black formation appears the same; There are also 
in these Mountains Bituminous productions & fat or oily 
Earths which | do not understand their Component parts, We 
see the appearance of Sulfure & Sulphury Compositions 
also of ferrugenous colors & particles but not often to be 
distinguished. passed a point sinking in white mud. 

August the 16th. Raining last night; after drying our 
Bageage a little moved on. Made NW by N i mile NW 14 
Crossed the stream very Rapid, over Rock & stone each taking 
his own ford, one of the men was nearly carried off. Made 
West 14 miles, here between the higher Mountains, the Valley 
seems to have been filled up to a certain hight (which is 
generally the Case with these Minor Mountains although they 
are often detached); and appears as if after the stream had 
made its way through them, but I am inclined to think it 
required a stronger Body than the present Stream, except ina soft 
or softer state than the present; here the Layer filling up the 
Valley is formed of Thin stone strata deeply excavated here & 
there forming perpendicular masses of strange antic appearances 
something like as in the first Portages in little Athabasca 
River; at some places there is a good dale of the petrefaction! 
process with Pebbles &c attached or embodied at one place 
having no small resemblance to Mosaic work. There are also 
other formation of stone like as in the higher mountains but 
not opposite to it, there are also rises & layers of Gravel:— 
from the difference in Composition of the layer at difft places 
in the Vallies, one would be inclined to think that the materials 
had been carried there sweeping across the Vallies or at least 
often so—The Valley is clothed in Dwarf Firs, we have seen 
no appearance of the Beaver being Rock & Stone, plenty of 
Crow Berries & some Bears. No Tracks of Larger animals or 


1 As usual, Black means conglomerate. (Patterson). 
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Siffeu but we have killed the largest Porcupine I have ever 
seen its nearly as big as a Beaver & weighs 26 pounds. Rainy 
weather Breakfasted here, Made NW 33-4? Miles on a good 
Road dry Pine & Moss points here we fell on a considerable 
Large River! as large as Finlays Branch after the junction of 
the North Branch perhaps, but to our surprise coming from 
the westward, from its drift wood Borders it appears to have 
been broad in high water & now nearly to its accustomed 
channel The waters is quite clear & roaring Rapids above & 
below us although this is a considerable River at any time 
Biger than the little Atha. River at its confluence wh. Elk 
River yet I find the Body of Water not near so great as I 
expected from the number of streams we crossed coming in 
from the Eastward, besides a supposition of others from the 
opposite, except then all these streams have within a short time 
reduced very much indeed & generally the case with all these 
Mountain Rivers more over a River impracticable in high 
water becomes practicable after this time at least in general 
although I apprehend some of these Rivers have not yet made 
their way smooth enough to be practicable at any time & the 
water falls higher over the shelves & Rocks than in high water 
& horrid navigation is to be expected from the best of them in 
the Heart of the Mountains, made down this River North 
14 miles N NE 2 miles, here two projecting points & spurs 
penetrates the Valley to the River leaving a Gap? or passage & 
a confounded place to get over, but it might be mastered, 
hereabouts are great quantities of old Beaver cutings & some 

1 The Turnagain, a tributary of the Kechika and so of the Liard. John McLeod 
passed the mouth of the Kechika River on August 1, 1831, whilst on his “ West 
Branch [Liard River] Expedition’. From descriptions given to him by Indians 
he identified the Kechika as “the same on the heights of which Mr. Black 
returned Summer and by his written inscription nailed to a tree, 
and other marks left of which the Indians make particular mention”. McLeod, 
“in honor of that Gentleman called it Black’s River” (B.200/a/14). Robert 
Campbell’s map (presumed 1847) marks what would appear to be the present-day 
Kechika as “ Black or Turn-again River ” (G.1/71). 

2 This gap or “ gate’ and the small lake referred to on p. 168 can be clearly 
seen through the stereoscope in the air photographs in the Air Surveys 
Branch of the British Columbia Topographical Survey, and Black’s position is 
thus identified beyond doubt. 
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fresh, made NE & East cutting a Point in an old Indian Road 
23 miles to a small Lake or excavation in the point & camped 
late:—In this point saw old vestiges of the Beaver & the old 
Dung of the Moose Deer also some small Birch Trees with 
Red Bark, the first of the Birch we have seen since Point de 
Muton in Finlays Branch Broken eminences of Clay slate 
appear in this point:—In this River for the first time we see 
quantities of large & smaller whitish stone rounded by the 
water of the River, this stone looks like Alabaster or Gypsum. 
Clear & soft not discretive, something of the spar quality but 
little carbonic, a production I imagine formed out of the strata 
of white Earths by the petrefaction process &c. 

August the 17th. Rainy weather, made East coming on the 
River about 34 Miles, horrid Roads—saw two Beaver Roads 
Fresh they appear to have holes or Burrows in the Banks, but 
although we have seen a good dale of very old & old Beaver 
Cuttings & some places eligible for its residence; yet we 
have seen very little Fresh in this River, but there is some, 
Breakfasted here:—I am perplexed about the course this River 
takes & I think | am not far from the parallel of N Lat of 594, 
where Mr. Wentzel! puts down old Fort Nelson?in Liard River, 


1 According to Hudson’s Bay Company records Willard Ferdinand Wentzel 
entered the service of the North West Company in 1798. In 1824 he was listed 
as a clerk at {100 per annum and was considered a “‘ Good Trader in Athabasca 
& McKenzies River but whimsical trifling & dissatisfied ” (A.34/1, p. 67). For 
a biography see H.B.8., 1, 472. 

2 Wentzel established Fort Nelson originally for the North West Company in 
1805. According to his ““ Account of the Mackenzie River Area...” written 
JSrom memory in 1821 (London, The Royal Empire Society Library), the site was 
about eighty [sic] miles up Liard River from the Forks and George Keith was in 
charge for at least two seasons. But the information given in Keith’s letter of 
January 7, 1807, to Roderic McKenzie (L. R. Masson, Les Bourgeois de la 
Compagnie du Nord-Ouest (Quebec, 1890), II, 66-8), added to that contained on 
a “ Chart of the McKeuzie’s River Departmt. . .. Compiled Chiefly from Indian 
Authorities—at Fort de Liard 1824” (G.1/52) shows that Keith’s post was north 
of the Black [Petitot] River where it enters the Liard. This 1824 chart marks an 
abandoned post at a site about one hundred river miles up Liard River. Wentzel’s 
chart shows Keith’s post as being occupied in 1820 and the 1824 chart names it as 
Fort de Liard. Wentzel’s chart also marks ‘‘ Fort Nelson destroyed in 1813 ”’ as 
being on the west bank of what would appear to be the present-day Fort Nelson 
River, and on the 1824 chart this site is marked as abandoned. Cf. p. Ixxvii. 
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& if any of the Branches of that River most take an East 
Course nearly from this place as this River does, but from the 
Indian accounts, & the waters I have seen since leaving the 
sources of Finlays Branch taking an opposite or West Course 
& rising in the same Ridge as Babine River & Frasers River 
runing into the Pacific Ocean I expected to find other Rivers 
than going to the East or any of the Branches of Liard River, 
but our principle motive is to discover Beaver & I have keept 
(at least as I intended) between the River Liard & Simpsons 
or Babine River Territories in quest of a level country, but 
have not found it, or any thing of a fine Beaver Country & 
what there is may be inaccessible perhaps except Trappers 
could be induced to come so far to work it, for there are few 
Natives or could they or any other hunters make much except 
with Beaver Traps a few; more over the means of subsistanc[e] 
is uncertain was it a Salmon Country like New Caledonia & 
Natives; even amongst these horrid Rocks a few Beaver can 
be picked up here & there all over, & was there an animal 
Country or Fish Country near where Trappers could live it 
may be of service when the Beaver nearer is ruined; Made 
N:E. 2 Miles NE by E 14 Miles. The Mountains confining 
this Valley are here on both sides lofty spacious & majestic 
bellying into promontories alternately advancing into the 
valley on both sides & their Red sides (for they are here partly 
composed of Redish stone & earth) appearing through a Thick 
Coat of wood & when viewed as we now see them through a 
Summer shower droping from a black pending cloud with all 
the phenomenon of the beautiful Variations of the Rain Bow, 
is realy Grand & Beautiful:—here we find some sizeable Birch 
Trees, but not big enough to make a small Canoe:—two kinds 
of the aspin Poplars & Liards but of stinted Growth. Fir & 
' Pine in abundance but Branchy & dwarfish in general. We 
also see the Currant Berry smooth & long Red & black, 
Sarcaparilla! with clusters of black berries & a plant that 
resembles it in growth & leaves but larger some with long 
round clusters or ears of Red & some of white Berries, common 
in the country & named Bears or Licorice Root, or have I 
1 Wild sarsaparilla (Aralia nudicaulis). (Patterson). 
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observed but few Plants or Flowers in these Mountains but 
what is common in other parts of the country except some 
variety of wild Pulse &c Pease Beans different kinds & 
beautiful in Flower At this place begins a bad Rapid with 
large stones geting between perpendicular Rocks ending in a 
fall of about 40 feet high, made NE by E 2? Miles passing the 
fall & a horrid Rapid below amongst Rugged Rocks & Banks, 
the Portage passing on the right going round this Rough 
Rugged elevation the River has forced through & coming in 
at a small stream on the Right forming a strong wooded vale 
between this elevation & behind it the higher mountains, & a 
lofty majestic montn composed of Redish Rock cloathed in 
wood & baring the course & on this mountain the River 
bears strongly changing its course to NE & North as far as 
we can see down a Valley through minor mountains or spurs 
about 12-15 Miles:—at the enterence of this small River is a 
Beaver Lodge with 4 Inhabitants, camped here but could not 
get a shot at them:—Saw a Grizly Bear to day, but no other 
animal or any fresh Tracks or Vestiges either of the Moose or 
Reindeer from the old beat Tracks of animals & Indians for in 
so rude a country they generally both follow the same Roads in 
some Places, one would imagine there had been a good many 
Inhabitants & animals passing in this Valley & in other parts 
we have passed over, but the Country now seems deserted & 
only a straggler or straggling Band here & there: for in all the 
Countries of the North West I have been in except in Western 
Caledonia I never saw so few Vestiges of animals as on this 
Voyage, for a Hunter to miss some shots which is very common, 
would be Like the Natives reduced to eat Grass & for some 
days past we have seen none at all even our old acquaintances 
the siffeu have disappeared Thus situated without a good 
Hunter or prospects of subsisting & a good Months Voyage 
by Land & by Water to Peace River & being unavoidably at 
the mercy of the Natives & casualties destroying our Caches in 
part securing our retreat & the low state of our Provender, 
also the uncertainty of the course this River takes or where it 
runs to, the impediments it offers by Land & by Water, 
consequently slow progress to be expected: the advanced state 
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of the season & without craft or the materials to make it, we 
have yet seen or if to be had farther down the unavoidable 
delays in such cases in making & the uncertainty of being 
able to make use of it far after being made:—Thus after 
mature consideration & deliberation; our Councilling has 
ended in a Resolve to return the best way we can to Lake 
Thutade, where if not destroyed we will find relief should our 
other caches be plundered or burnt & the means of going down 
Finlays Branch thereby proving the fall Navigation of that 
River, more over we will see the Thecannies & Thloadinnis 
there & find out the resources in hunting & Fishing at the fall 
season at that place, pick up some Beaver skins & recover 
some property left on the way, moreover although this River 
may be one of the Branches of Liard River the distance between 
this & the discoveries! already made from Liard River 
establishments is not very great & presume the same kind of 
Country as here mountains & Rock & Beaver to be found 
here & there all over the Branch or River, where eligible or a 


1 By the time of Black’s return there had been four “ discoveries ” made from 
Liard River. (I) In June, 1823, Murdoch McPherson, the officer in charge of 
Fort de Liard, had sent a party of seven Indians under the leadership of 
Niltsitaibeta, to “ the source of the West Branch of this [Liard] River . . . to 
effect a meeting with Mr. Dease’s Expedition [see Introduction, p. xlix], as also 
to endeavour to open an intercourse with the Nahany Indians” (B.116/a/z). 
The Indians failed and returned to Fort de Liard on August 19. By an indirect 
route they eventually reached “the Main West Branch” and followed it for 
eight days before beginning the return journey. (II) The second attempt from 
Fort de Liard was made by McPherson himself in July, 1824, and according to 
his journal (B.116/a/3) and his map inserted in B.116/a/2, he travelled up 
Liard River to the Beaver River. He continued up the Beaver River to what he 
named the West Branch and on July 18, 1824, having reached a country where 
the river was “very Rapid & the mountains high on both Sides”? made 
preparations to return. By July 21 he was in “the Main West Branch or 
Currant Fort”’, and on the next day reached Fort de Liard. Besides the map 
already mentioned, the Company’s archives contain ‘‘ A Chart of the McKenzie’s 
River Departmt. . . . Compiled chiefly from Indian Authorities—at Fort de 
Liard 1824” (G.1/52), and although it is unsigned, the information contained 
on it indicates that McPherson was the compiler. (III) John McLeod’s 1823 
expedition went into the South Nahanni River country (see p. 118, n. 1). 
(IV) As promised, he returned in the following summer to meet the Nahani 
Leader and party (B.200/a/5). 
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sufficiency of earth accumulated to rise wood mud &c, for this 
country in general is a series of Rocky vallies & mountains 
close to one another & the Rivers runing on stone & Rock 
except excavations of the River Beds or Calm places in which 
the earth accumulates forming mud Banks or points To 
perform this part of the resolve to come out by Mackenzies 
River from this place, we would have to steer about an East by 
North Course as near as possible amongst the mountains for we 
might not be always able to follow the River which is often the 
case amongst these mountains even some times when large 
Rivers & a smoother way expected & tho’ not more than 80 
or 100 Geo: Miles in a straight Line! perhaps (except there 
Liard River runs right North General Course & in this case 
more perhaps) to Liard River, yet we know by experience, 
would cost many a weary step winding about amongst 
mountains & vallies in bad Roads, perhaps more so for we do 
not know the Country, than to go to the sources of Finlays 
Branch, and a longer time than imagined to perform the 
Voyage or that the low state of our provisions might warrant 
undertaking, having no caches in that direction to secure our 
retreat across these horrid mountains on our right or East of 
us—lI therefore hope for the indulgence of the Gentlemen of 
the concern for not following that part of the resolve of making 
our exit in Mackenzies River particularly when real service is 
improbable:—To follow this River, should it not turn out to 
be some of the Branches of Liard River in our present state, 
we would only have to return in a few days at all hazards; 
indeed from the badness of the Country presenting itself 
before us with the continual Rains, could not go farther than 
we see or have already seen for its a Continual mountain in all 
& every direction & in this River I persume a Beaver Lodge 
to be found here & there as usual in these Rivers, should this 
River however turn to the west, I am inclined to think the 
farther in that direction the less Beaver for we hear of the 
Indians towards the sea coming to the mountains to pick up 
Beaver & should this be a Branch of Liard River, the nearer 


1 Black’s furthest camp on the Turnagain was about one hundred and 
twenty-five miles as the crow flies from the nearest point on Liard River. 
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the east side of the mountains the more Beaver. Having 
Resolved on returning from this place, fixed a Board on a 
Tree emblematical of our having been here in the service of 
the Honorable Hudsons Bay Company & for his Britanic 
Majesty & not a little disappointed the labour should be lost, 
for at that time having as represented by the Indians passed 
the sources of Liard River I expected to be on the waters 
runing into the Pacific Ocean as the waters of Babine or 
Simpsons River & Frasers River do rising in the same Ridge 
& all three Rivers runing Westward, therefore on the first 
sight of this River I supposed it Schadzué & being a little 
small it might be a Branch, or a distinct River runing West, but 
its course perplexed me;—Since that time! I have received 
accounts from the Gentlemen in Mackenzies River that the 
East Branch of Liard River? also penetrates into the mountains 


1 T.e., since fixing the board. No letters to Black addressed from Mackenzie 
River have been traced in the Company’s archives. He could have heard the 
news of the 1823 journey carried out by Indians and of the 1824 journey made 
by McPherson (see p. 171, n. 1) from Hugh Faries. Alexander Roderick 
McLeod from Mackenzie River, accompanied by Faries from Great Slave Lake 
had arrived at Fort Chipewyan on August 28, 1824, and they had presumably 
retailed the news of McPherson’s activities. Faries left for Dunvegan on 
September 4 and met Black just below that post on September 28 (see 

mort): 
: 2'The most considerable tributary of the Liard from the south is the Fort 
Nelson River, Toad River being too small to be called a branch and also not 
navigable. Moreover, the heads of the Fort Nelson River, the Muskwa and the 
Sikanni Chief etc., do penetrate into the mountains: therefore the East Branch 
mentioned by Black was probably the Fort Nelson River, and this supposition 
is confirmed by “A Chart of the McKenzie’s River Departmt. . . . Compiled 
chiefly from Indian Authorities—at Fort de Liard 1824” (G.1/52). Black’s 
party had already (August 15) crossed the Kutcho Branch of the Turnagain, 
finding it running west—“ this Rivers sources [may be] part of the last streams 
we crossed runing westward’. "This water had swung “ to the NW turning 
round right East” and now again appeared in front of the puzzled explorer as 
the river he named Turnagain. This river flowed to the Rocky Mountain 
Trench and to the Kechika which, in its Gataga fork, heads close to the Tuchodi 
and Muskwa tributaries of the Fort Nelson River. The Kechika is navigable 
for a considerable distance and does, in its upper reaches drain the west slope of 
the northern Rockies, the water on the east slope of the divide falling to the Fort 
Nelson or East Branch. From further remarks here, Black was evidently still 
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& that the largest! Branch they name Courant Fort goes right 
West coming through the mountains in that direction & from 
such a distance, even making allowances for the incorrectness 
of Indian Representations &c &c. I am inclined to believe 
this River one & the same as Currant Fort & both Branches 
taking their rise in the same hight of Land. One runing 
Eastward & the other West as Schadzué & after to the NW 
turning round right East? which might be or Schadzuéa distinct 
River runing into the P. Ocean as represented by the 
Thloadinni & this Rivers sources part of the last streams we 
crossed runing westward :—In the case of this being the waters 
of Schadzue & one of the Branches of Liard River, these 
Nahanney Traders must come up a River taking its rise to the 
North of Simpsons River & to the West of the sources of 
Liard River to the SW of this & which may be Cooks River, 
but if Simpsons River continues the same course (NW) as the 
waters runing out of Babine Lake is represented by the 
Indians to be, in this case Simpsons River may be Cooks River 
& the Nahannies come up it & cross to the waters of Liard 
River to find the Thloadinnis, but perhaps Simpsons River 
takes the course of its other source Branch Bears Lake River 
& in this case the Nahannies come up Schadzué or a River 
rising to the west of its waters some where, so much for 
conjecture for I have no charts of these parts to go by or able to 
detect the misrepresentations of the Indians, or is this intended 


not certain that the waters of Schadzué (the Stikine) did not flow past this camp 
of August 17 to the Liard—*“ In the case of this being the waters of Schadzue & 
one of the Branches of Liard River...”. (Patterson). 

1B.67/a/3 reads: ‘“‘ middle Branch”. 

2 From this point onwards B.67/a/3 reads: “‘... therefore in this Case those 
Nahannie Traders must come from Babine River or if Babine River goes to the 
west some other River taking its rise a considerable distance west of the sources 
of Liard River Branches (Thucutchetade) & to the North of Simpsons River 
perhaps where it takes a turn to the west if so or if it continues N.W as Indiaus 
represent it beginning it may be Cook River or there may be a river with hights 
of Land between Simpsons River & Cooks River & the latter take its sourse 
further North to the South of West of this ; so much for conjectures not intended 
as official & the only apology ...”. 

3'The reasoning at the end of the entry for August 17, is difficult to follow : 
Simpsons River is the Skeena. (A. G. Morice, The History of the Northern 
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as official & the only apology I have or can make, is I wish I had 
wings to go & see, for in such a country our progress is slow. 

August the 18th, Raining hard all the morning & showers 
in the course of the day: yet the snow remains in Large 
Patches, all over on the Mountains & often Powdered with 
new snow, the Rivers however are certainly fallen made about 
12 miles travelling to day course nearly East.1 

August the 19th. Made about 15 miles perhaps more being 
pretty good Roads In the evening blowing & Raining. 

August the 20th. Rainy morning resumed our Voyage 14 
hours after Sun rise made about 15 miles Travelling Campd 
near our Breakfasting place of the 1 5th & having passed a very 
high Rocky Mountain, over caping the others; Inthe afternoon 
desired Mr. Manson to go on with the men to the other end of 
this mountain & put up for the night, & wishing to have a 
View of the country & leaving the People I began to ascend 
the Mountain, which slopes gradually on a Ridge or Spur in 
Grades to the Smooth Mountains confining the Small River 


Interior of British Columbia (Toronto, 1905), p. 136.) Cooks River was first 
visited by Captain Cook in 1778 and was, in reality, a great gulf on the coast of 
Western Alaska without any important river at its head. It was fully explored 
by Captain Vancouver in 1794 and re-named Cook Inlet, but this seems to have 
been unknown to Black though he had evidently read something of Captain 
Cook’s voyages : in any case Cooks River was far away, some one thousand miles 
W.N.W. of Black’s camp on the Turnagain. In 1824 the Yukon River was still 
unknown, even to the Russians, and the geographical conception of the interior 
of north-west North America was completely fluid: one man’s theory was as 
good as that ofanother. Ina letter to James Hargrave dated March 15, 1831 (G. 
P. de T. Glazebrook, (ed.), The Hargrave Correspondence 18 21-1843 (‘Yoronto, 
The Champlain Society, 1938) p. 68) John Stuart, commenting on the forming 
of an establishment at the Nass River, writes, “ if as is supposed it [the Nass] is 
the mouth of the Babine River ...”. Babine Lake and River, in point of fact, 
drain to the Skeena as do the waters of Bear Lake and River further north, though 
each of these streams issues from its lake flowing in a north-westerly direction. 
Black evidently felt that he could not entirely rely on the Indian report that 
Schadzué flowed towards the setting sun. His introduction of Cooks River into 
the argument is further evidence of the confusion of that time. (Patterson). 

1'This is an error on Black’s part. Black was retracing his steps over his old 
trail and was therefore travelling to the west. An easterly course at this point 
would have taken him straight into high mountains and away from his outward 
trail. 
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we have been following This mountain like most of the others 
is perpendicularly broken on the North side & ruggedly 
sloping on the other or South: got on the first Cap consisting 
of loose stones, some of them of great length & look like as if 
they had been squared, another cap or Grade presenting itself 
before me of smooth black Rock declining in a Ridge form & 
ending in a precipice on the South side also; walked along 
the Brink of the precipice keeping however at some distance, 
for on such giddy hights, although strange, its no less true, 
that one seems to be affected with an involuntary inclination 
to the brink of the hight & even a prependency farther: reached 
this second hight & a fine view of the country far & wide but 
as a third rugged cap some hundred feet higher at some 
distance on, I made following the terrible hight to the foot of 
this enormous heap of broken Rock & after much scrambling 
& climbing got to the Top formed of huge blocks of Rock, 
one a rude resemblance to a small cot, the awful perpendicular 
precipice only broken by a layer of snow at the basis winds 
round the mountain & only a little sloping on the South side 
& at last 1500 feet high & forms a deep black narrow chasm 
with the opposite mountain & looking over it from a certain 
level, the Eye catches the same strata on the opposite side & 
evidently excavated after its formation into hardness, at least 
so it appears:—The composition of this mountain is the same 
as the Sheep Mountain but darker shades, it appears good whit 
Stone:—On the top of this mountain is a wide & extensive 
View on all sides except to the SE ward where the Peak 
Mountains present a field of Pikes, but seems to finish here 
abruptly & only distinguishible by a Narrow space of 
pointed brakes runing in the same Course NNW or NW by 
N real Course, on each side the Mountains appear of the same 
form as before seen on the Sheep Mountain, except perhaps 
more Bluff & spacious but equally close & deeply excavated, 
generally bare & sloping to wards the South & broken facing 
the North & more conspicuous when viewed to the Southward 
also broken forms of upper strata appear here & there all over 
the Vast & extended view; & if this feature in the landscape 
might represent vessels, the whole Country when viewed 
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from this hight looks like a Sea of Mountains or swelling 
eminences & their brakes partly hid by the entervening rises 
looks like the broken tops of the waves. To the west there isa 
narrow smooth Ridge runing west with an abrupt narrow 
opening & the only indication of a River we see from this 
hight except perhaps the waters of the Lakes we last passed 
coming here & where we set a net & put some articles in 
security This River appears to veer to the North & runs ina 
spacious Valley covered with wood intersected with Grassy 
Mossy marches it appears considerable but there is no judging 
Rivers in the Rocky Mountains, except in the fall. The 
Peak Mountains hitherto distinguishable & the hight of Land 
dividing the Waters of Frasers River Simpsons River &c from 
Peace River &c, whither they finish here intirely or reasume 
their appearance farther on North & the hight of Land 
dividing the Waters of McKenzies River from the Rivers 
runing into the P: Ocean, or whether the high Ridge (which I 
think the Main Ridge,) that we pass before arrival at Finlays 
Branch & dividing the Waters farther South, becomes the 
hight of Land of the Waters falling into Mackenzies River, or 
perhaps a River runing North ward into the Frozen Ocean 
back of Mackenzies River may rise between the two Ridges & 
the Peak Mountains continue to be the hight of Land dividing 
this River from the Waters runing into the North Pacific 
Ocean, or that Ridges are scarcely distinguishible in these 
mountains being one continued series of mountains close to 
one another & intersected with vallies every where, more over 
the course of Liard River is very uncertain perhaps it runs 
north general course besides the position of its Confluence 
with Mackenzies River may be put down too far West, hence 
the General Line of course between Rocky Mountain Portage 
on Peace River & the Forks of Liard River is uncertain also 
the course of the Mountains, but I think they run about NNW 
& this Ridge facing the East side of the Mountains I presume 
is the hight of Land of most of the tributary streams falling 
into Peace & Mackenzies River except this Branch of Liard 
River (if so) that seems to take its rise back of both Ridges 
say on the west side of Peak Mountains as Schadzué :—a Level 
. M 
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Country may exist some where between these Ridges but I can 
see no appearance of it altho I can see far Kast:—I see nothing 
here of the Babine Ridge indeed at any place its only a narrow 
run of broken upper strata on smooth mountains & appears a 
spur runing out from the main Ridges & distinguishible for 
some distance after leaving Schadzue, it 1s however a hight of 
Land between Schadzué & Babine Country. The view is now 
obscured by the approach of night & a cloudy vapour rising 
from the west, but so cold on the Top of this Mountain that 
the cottage here is hung round with Icicles some feet long & 
obliged to write with a Pencil knocking my wet Toes against a 
Rock to keep them warm & can perceive no influence of the 
Pacific Ocean except the frequent Rains may be. It is now 
nearly dark & the little Round Lakes or excavations in the 
surrounding Vallies look like as many Pale Orbs through the 
Gloomy Scene, but cheered by the smoke of our Camp Fire in 
the adjacent Valley, but at a loss to get to it being too dark to 
go round by the way I came, & here its very steep extending 
far with projecting strata I however began to descend & coming 
to one of these Banks, got down it by clinching one of the juting 
bits of Rock, suspending myself to full length & droping 
catched a second Projection & so on, which being narrow & 
apt to fall back is rather dangerous;—got amongst broken 
stone steeply sloping into the Valley & arrived at the Camp 
long after dark not in the best of Roads as may be supposed :—1 
Perreault, some of the others Carrying his Bundle took a turn 
on the opposite Mountain, but Mr. Manson says he gave no 
account of his Travells on his arrival before dark, there are 
however old Vestiges of Sheep or Goats here abouts—saw a 
Covey of Petarmigans on the Top of the Mountain also on the 
very Summit three couches of the sheep or Goat & these 
couches were made on a thin layer of 2 or 3 Inches thick & 
not large of yellow Loam amongst Rugged Rocks far & near; 
qn. how the loam came there? 

August the 21st. Rainy Weather. Breakfasted at the 
Deserted camp & found the Natives had come for their 


1B.67/a/3 not only contains a shortened version of Black’s account of his 
ascent of the mountain, but part is missing. 
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property & left nothing but now no appearance of themselves 
or any traces of their Roads or the smoke of their Camp from 
the Tops of the Mountains In the Valley here raining & 
about half way up the slope we descended the 13th snow & 
rain & at the top fine large Flakes of snow & along the chasm 
the drift wheeling about; descending the Mountain the weather 
cleared up & the Siffleu blowing nobly & the men geting 
amongst them Camped near our Breakfasting place. Made 
about 8 miles today killed some small & Large Siffleu they are 
not yet fat it seems, but very active after rain. 

August the 22nd. Raining last night & this morning 
cleared up about two hours after Sun rise, made about 12 miles 
today & arrived at our cache we made the gth! & found it safe. 
Le Guard & Perreault took a turn up the River & killed a 
Porcupine, saw two other Small Lakes & some fresh Beaver 
Cuttings in the Portage between them, but could not find the 
Lodge. The Snow on the Mountains here seems to be a good 
dale gone off but plenty yet remaining also of the new snow not 
yet melted to day. I wished to kill a Beaver to see its color & 
Fur, but we are not able to effect it amongst us, for we see them 
seldom or indeed vestiges of them, I imagine however the Fur 
is good all Summer but not fine of Course. We have not been 
able to kill a Bear either they however cast their hair:—-Great 
quantities of Crow Berries in some places & vestiges of the Bear. 

August the 23rd. Raining in the morning, left our 
encampment recrossed the Branch we passed the 8th Inst & 
find it much diminished passed the old Thloadenni Camp, 
there appears a considerable stream from the S.W. & if 
Schadzue is not the Waters of River Turnagain its sources are 
here abouts:—made some miles & Encamped We have not 
seen the Fresh Track of a single Deer since we returned—it 
appears passing through the Country frightens them all away. 
Saw some Red Currant Berries & Crow Berries Made about 
1§ miles travelling to day. 

August the 24th. Blowing hard last night but clear this 
morning, started early, got into a Village of Siffeu & killed 
4-5. Perreault is the successful hunter, Le Guard also kills, 

1 On the south shore of Hottah Lake. 
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the others of us can scarcely ever get a shot at them or always 


August missing or loosing the objects, arrived at the small Lake we 


passed the 4th, here to our surprise saw 3 swans, the first we 
have seen in the Rocky Mountains: These Gentlemen appear 
to have a Tint of the Regimental Colours of the Rocky 
Mountains a little blue or Grey about the Head & Neck, black 
Bill & feet. We all fired at them with Ball & they narrowly 
escaped saw some Whortle Berries growing in Swamps, also 
on dry ground & two kinds one round & one oval, none of 
the Berries seem yet ripe or good except the heath Berry say 
Crow Berry which is good of the kind & in such quantities in 
some places The Thecannies could make a good Vintage. 

August the 25th. Waving found the Roads so bad coming 
we have taken a New Rout to day, but although lighter we 
have not made more than 10-12 Miles doing our best—passed 
the Rapid stream We crossed the 3d,1 killed some Bustards say 
Geese. Camped on the Brow of one of the Sheep Mountains, 
below a little saw & passed a well beat sheep Track at some 
water springs near the basis of the Mountain & where there is 
blue clay,? the sheep seem to have Eat quantities of it, for their 
dung in the Track going up the mountain seems to be entirely 
composed of it: —This evening the weather is fine & we have 
a view of the Tops of the surrounding Mountains some of 
which is plain & smooth with heaps of Tumulus & Pillars of 
Rock standing up here & there as if the influence of the 
Elements had done with them, but these smoothed Mountains 
have always on one side or the other a steep Bank or Brake 
threatning further havock; some of these rude works of nature 
resemble in an amazing degree the finished handy work of 
man, some squared some in angler sides some round with 
smooth rounded projecting borders or bands; I imagine these 
appearances to be the remains of a Strata of Rock, here however 
the small reduced pieces is covered with a thin coat of yellowish 
loam & under it small bits of Rock or solid Rock which is 
often the case in these Mountains & so drenched I suppose, 
that the snow water runing from the remaining Patches is not 
in the least colored because of the layer of loam. 

1'The Pitman River. * A mineral lick, attractive to all game. (Patterson). 
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August the 26th. Early this morning, saw 3 sheep coming 
down the mountain to their accustomed Track, our best hunter 
Perreault went after them practizing all the arts to get a shot 
at them but without effect, they have taken their flight before 
us over the mountain these mountain sheep look like Roes at a 
distance picked up a few articles we left in a hole dug in a 
Sand Bank & in the evening arrived at the foot of the Sheep 
Mountain I went up the 31st Ulto & here again we luckily 
discovered near the Top, a Flock (7-8) of mountain sheep, & 
Perreault again took the start & geting in a proper situation & 
after firing a good many shots secured two Rams of two years 
old. One of them rolled down, the sloping side of the mountain 
of its own accord & the Hunter rolled down the other before 
him this is a Thecannie method of Conveyance; Cournoyer 
brought one & Le Guard & Perreault brought the other to 
the camp on their backs:—This mutton proves excellent Beef 
& scarcely any peculiar taste perceptible, it carrys $ Inch thick 
of fat on the Rump, but an old Ram would be fater at this 
Season. These Animals Horns made so, do not weigh more 
than 15-20 lb. but some of the old Rams much more! I saw one 
in these mountains as big as a mans Thigh above the knee & 
would have made a famous Bugle horn; perhaps it was 
Mountain Rams Horns the Jews practised to bring down the 
Walls of Jericho; I cannot imagine what nature intended in 
furnishing so small Animals with such enormous Horns, 
except to humour their propensity for Boxing for the Ewes. 
Today we have been walking on the mountains but did not 
make more than 10 miles, by the by the Roads all over is now 
drier than when we passed here but yet wet enough. 

August the 27th. Waving split & dried our meat a little, 
each taking his share, we resumed our Journey about 11 
OClock A.M: & being good Roads made 8-9 Miles & 


encamped. ‘This morning Perreault was a little proud & a 


1 According to North American Big Game, the measurements of the record 
head of Ovis da//i stonei, obtained on the Muskwa River, British Columbia, are : 

length of front curve of horns: right 50%” left 512° 

circumference of horns at base: right 152” left 142” 

greatest spread: 31”. (Patterson). 
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little saucy, he imagines himself of great service & wanted to 


August be indulged in making Marrow Fat for the day & I wanted 


to get on which was the only small difference between us. 

August the 28th, Got under weigh early this morning, 
stoped for Breakfast, saw some Rein deer on a large Patch of 
Snow on the face of a mountain near our Rout before us, 
Perreault & Le Guard lost no time in taking up their Bundles, 
Perreault however was the acting hunter & got near enough 
behind a Rocky rise, but missed the deer; passing by some 
time after, | found him earnestly searching about for the Body 
of the deer, as he says it was impossible he could have missed 
so near. made some miles further & put up for the Night.— 
made about 12 miles to day. 

August the 29th. About 8 oClock A:M: arrived at the 
crossing place on the River Schadzué, Crossed on our Raft, 
but was much mortified to find the cache we left the Property 
in here distroyed by Fire & every article we left in it reduced 
to ashes by the moss & point of wood having taken Fire after 
our departure—although every precaution had been taken to 
get the Fires properly extinguished, some sparks had been 
lurking in the moss in some of the encampments—the Powder 
had exploded & the Lead melted into lumps with other 
fragments & remnants of usefull property for the Natives, & 
from these appearances I am happy to think, the Natives had 
no treacherous concern in the destruction. The only indication 
of Robbery, is a scarcity of Buttons amongst the ashes, the 
People having left a good dale of Property as well as the 
Companies having Buttons but this may be accounted for in 
part, without resource to accusing the natives, indeed I should 
be sorry they should learn such bad precedents:—by the by 
such voyages as this, being in want of & dependent on them, 
rise speculative Ideas in the Indians minds. Being so horrid 
Roads here abouts took to the mountains a different Rout from 
which we came, camped before sun set occasioned by seeing 
some Goats on a very steep & Lofty mountain the same 
mountains but at the other end, we saw the 24th Ulto— 
Perreault & Cournoyer (Le Guard being cripple from some 
ailment in one of his Legs) began to ascend,—stiff walking & 
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the stones rolling from under their feet to the basis: —The 
Goats having some intimation of the approach of danger got 
restless & the Hunters could not get near them enough to get 
a sure shot, moreover some complaints of their Guns &c_ It 
seems these Goats & sheep have their particular mountains & 
always horrid cliffs & precipices on one side or the other & 
amongst these columed Brakes they secure their retreat as here. 

August the 30th. Started early this morning. In the evening 
fell on our old Track & passed a little where we encamped the 
21 Ulto saw no fresh tracks or a Rein deer since we returned, 
except those they fired at the day before yesterday—made 
about as many miles to day as yesterday about 15 p diem 
travelling or perhaps more for we employ the time, but although 
drier than when we passed, the Roads are yet wet & very bad 
& did we not fall on some good places we would not make so 
much—with the present Loads we ought to make more miles 
a day or 10 hours march We have not made much from the 
deviation from our Track, but it shows us not bad sailors, nor 
have we lost ourselves. 

August the 31st. Fine weather got off early, made pretty 
good Roads over the mountains, about 10-12 miles & arrived 
at our Encampment on Carp Lake, which is now very much 
diminished & exhibiting small Lakes with a small narrow 
Gutter between them & a couple of miles at least before 
anywise navigable, so much for this hight of Land & the only 
Rout between the waters of Finlay’s Branch & the waters 
Runing westward [& on each side of the hight little assistance 
from water for craft for some miles—passed near this place a 
cluster of spruce Firs which appears fit to split into Canoe 
wood & only Bark wanting to make a Canoe should it not be 
possible to get the Canoe to this place.]! Breakfasted, made 
going down the River Thucatade about 9 miles & put up for 
the night near a Beaver House, but saw none of the Inhabitants. 

September the ist. Left our Encampment early, made 
continuing down this River about 9 miles more & arrived at our 
cache which we found safe, Le Prise had passed here & taken 
his share of the Pemican left in it, such is a good hunter or did he 

1 The part within square brackets is omitted from B.67/a/3. 
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kill an animal of the oe kind in all his Voyage to Peace River.t 
This River is greatly diminished & of little service except to 
bring up a light Canoe with a few pieces untill within some 
miles of Carp Lake, between this & Lake Thutade? 1s about 4 
miles 8& the River larger; between the Lake & Finlays 
Branch the River cuts the Mountains (not broad here)-& a 
horrid bit of Road by Land & by Water—[forded the River 
here where we crossed with a raft. Le Prise had killed some 
Beaver and a large Beaver House at this place]® made 6-7 
miles passing over the mountains gradually rising from the 
River side & confining it, & camped on the other side, here 
we saw some Siffleu Gees newly set. 

Sepir. the 2nd. This morning soon after leaving our 
Encampment arrived at a Thecannie Tent inhabited by an old 
man Brother to Methodiates & a woman & two children, they 
received us with much apparent Greetings for our safe return 
from the danger of meeting the Nahannies they have the Meat 
of about 20 Siffleu in their Tent, & thinking us starving, put 
on the Fire a large Kettleful of the best, which after going 
through the process of cooking, the Land Lord cut up the 
meat in small bits or mouthfuls into two wooden Platters and 
presented one for Mr. Manson & me & the other for the men 
The Old Gentleman (by this etiquette of cutting the meat into 
small pieces,) seems to think, that we have lost all our Knives, 
but its a Custom amongst the Rocky Mountain Tribes & 
some of them more ludicrous, feeding their Guests & even 
craming the meat into their mouths, & the Custom may have 
originally taken its rise from ve Scarcity of good edges 
amongst them. They tell us that old Methodiates is now near 
Lake Thutade, but the Thloadinni is not come back, that 
Thutade ts all on Fire, but cannot exactly comprehend our 
cache & Canoe is burnt, returned the old mans civility with a 


1“ Fort Chipn.”, 1.e., Fort Chipewyan on Lake Athabaska, is substituted for 
“* Peace River ”’ in B.67/a/3. La Prise arrived at Fort Chipewyan on September 
9, 1824 (B.39/b/3, p. 7). 

2 This is obviously a mistake for Thucatade. The party had to travel two days 
before they even got a sight of Lake Thutade. See p. 185. (Patterson). 

’ ‘The information within square brackets is omitted from B.67/a/3. 
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few articles useful to him, he seems to live well entirely on 
Siffeu. In the evening arrived on Fire Steel River, made about 
17 miles to day. Found Fire Steel River much fallen but not 
enough to cross it without a Raft—this Branch is larger than 
Thutade Branch. 

September the 3rd. Cold Frosty morning, crossed the River 
on a Raft got to the view of Lake Thutade, the woods are on 
Fire near the Lake in the Valley, but not near our Property, 
- heard a shot & a Thecannie hallooing from the Top of the 
mountain near us he joined us & says Methodiates & followers 
except some not yet arrived are on the otherside of this 
mountain: this is a new face & a MacLeods Lake Thecannie, 
dismissed this Gentleman to inform the Old Chief of our arrival 
& towards evening arrived at our Canoe on Lake Thutade & 
found it safe, the Water in the Lake is much fallen, the shallows 
round it dry & nearly only the deep abyss of the Lake 
remaining. Got aboard our Canoe & the People the happiest 
in the world, or have I any objections to rest myself, moreover 
the weather is fine calm & serene and the view enlivened by 
the blue smoke of the Valley staying in curved lines before the 
dark Mountains & over the smooth surface of the extended 
aquatic mirror, but the pleasures of the sublime scene is 
tempered by the barren prospects this voyage affords, for after 
surmounting the obstacles to get here, and penetrated into the 
Country upwards of 200 miles in a straight Line North west 
ward, we have only found a barren waste, scanty of subsistance 
& consequently few natives to work We few Beaver scattered 
over the Country, we have seen or will their nature of life admit 
of their ever working much except then in process of time they 
could become Trappers. Crossed the Lake, (the fire in the 
lower end) & arrived at our Caches & found them both safe & 
sound nor any appearance of a foot step of the Natives visiting 
the place. A Pemican put into a Sand bank here two months 
ago is not in the least spoiled. 

Sepir. the 4th. Got our Fishing agres in order & our Nets 
set. The old Thecannie Chief Methodiates with some of his 
followers arrived & brought only a few bits of dried meat; 
sheeps & Rein deers, of the latter they have killed but one, &, 
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of the former very few; & this is their Summer exertions with 
plenty of amunition, they say they found few here, that the 
Lands were all hunted, that they were not able to walk far to 
find new places or carry the meat far:—-They however brought 
the meat of a good many Siffleu fresh & half dried which seems 
to be their best resource or only resource at this season, & 
appear fat, they brought some Beaver skins they had when | 
left them but no other Fur except a Siffleu Robe [these Siffleu 
Fur is light & warm & of estimation with those Tribes who 
have but few of them on their Lands.]! These Thecannies are 
up to making the most of us in selling their provisions & wish 
to sell dear, but having Pemican, we are independent, therefore 
withstood the imposition & established a fair price for this new 
kind of Provisions Siffeu Meat but paid them well for their 
Beaver at the Current prices & they appeared well pleased, 
not that a Thecannie in general cares much for a Capot or a 
Blanket but that he procures his amunition & necessaries with 
less Beaver Amunition Guns, Kettles axes, Knives &c & 
Tobacco are the principle Articles of Trade with these Indians, 
and if they could get these articles for Siffleu or in any other 
way they would give themselves little trouble about Beaver or 
visit the whites except when their necessities obliges them; 
such is a Thecannie in general but there are more regular 
Traders amongst them & with Beaver Traps they might 
procure more Beaver, being a less tedious laborious & 
troublesome a method of working it The Thloadinni have not 
come here [or have the Thecannies seen or heard of them, they 
are gone to the Babine Country or below it}? The Old Slave 
keeps aloof, he is ashamed to make his appearance however 
was it not through Policy I would send for him; for he did 
more service for us than any other Thecannie perhaps would 
have done Le Prise keept a distance from the Thecannies & 
passed over the Country double quick, they did not get a sight 
of him; Although the Chipeweans are a roving set in quest of 
Beaver & the Rocky Mountains not perhaps too far for their 
perambulations I do not think any of them will ever come so 


1 The remarks in square brackets are omitted from B.67/a/3. 
2 The remarks in square brackets are omitted from B.67/a/3. 
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far into the Mountains again. In the evening visited our Nets 
but only took 1 Trout & 2 Carp, this does not look like an 
abundant Fishery at this Season. 

Sepir. the §th. ‘To day made a poor Fishery; the same as 
yesterday but 3 small white Fish in a Net set at the enterence 
of the Small River & which the Indians say comes from a 
Small Lake some distance up it. 

Septr. the 6th. Vhis morning we did not take a single Fish 
in our Nets & only 1 at our Lines. The Indians say they 
never Fish at this Season. I am much disappointed & 
mortified in finding so poor a Fishery; I expected it at least as 
good at this Season as in Summer but the contrary appears the 
Case & I am afraid the Indians report that in high water when 
the Trout come on the shallows round the Lake is the best 
Fishing Season ‘That there are Trout in this Lake is certain, 
but not in quantities & it would require time to prove it 
thorrowly as well as the resources the Smaller Lakes might 
produce:—but I am sorry to give an opinion that little 
dependence can be put in the Fisheries of this Lake to support 
an establishment & as to Animals of the large kind | am afraid 
it would require better Hunters than the Thecannies to Feed 
a Fort in this quarter, for they can scarcely feed themselves in 
winter even by moving about from Valley to Valley far! & near 
& in Summer when these Mountain Tribes generally make a 
little dried Provisions the Thecannies here depend more on 
Fish & Herbs than any thing else. Now & then killing a 
Deer or a Sheep & in the latter part or any time their great 
resource is Siffeu. Animals are scarce in the Country & about 
one place soon ruined or is Beaver abundant to support 
them. 

Sepir. the 7th. Waving removed our Fishing Tackle to a 
different quarter we were in hopes of a better Fishery but 
only took two Carp. The Thecannies brought us more Siffleu 
meat & 3 Beaver skins, they are now all arrived except one or 
two they have sent for, none of them have made Provisions 
except Siffleu which must be pretty abundant We have traded 
about 2 Bales. 

1 The remainder of the entry is omitted from B.67/a/3. 
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Sepir. the 8th. Windy Weather, took two Trout at the 
Lines,! these Trout is not so good at this season as in Summer: 
—lI took a turn up the small River to the Rapids found them 
shallow, saw no trout but some small White Fish but not 
many. Saw a Beaver Lodge. Our Thecannies are now all 
arrived & Minaye the best Hunter brought a little deer Meat, 
we have in all a Small Bale a cake of Fat & some other small 
bits & a little Siffeu Grease. The Indians have traded their 
Furs in a Cache at Totatade? & we have in all (with our own 
Hunts which is very little only 10 Beavers) about 200 Beaver 
Skins. The Thecannie Chief Methodiates, here, is pressing to 
know whether we are to establish a Post at this Lake or not & 
having no Interpreter, only understanding some Words & by 
signes &c I find it in this Case an advantage, being unable to 
come to a thorrow explanation on the Subject, for these Indian 
Tribes, will cheat, lie, & deceive & think it nowise derogative 
to their character, but will not allow the White Chiefs or 
Traders the same privilige:—The Old Man says he thinks to 
prevail on some of his Relations (the Thecannies) to winter in 
the Mountains hereabouts, & that if the Thloadenni do not 
again make Friends with their Nahanny Traders they may also 
come, but think them gone to the Babines to trade Salmon for 
Leather &c. I observed that I thought it hard to winter being 
no Fish to feed the young Men that brought them Goods; he 
said that he or any of his followers never Fished here in 
Winter, that they generally went to another quarter Heads of 
Liard River &c The fact is that the Thecannies of Rocky 
Mountain Portage establishment Peace River seldom pass the 
Winter in the Mountains, but in the plain country on each side 
of the Fort along the foot of the Mountains & in the Month 
of March on the Snow Crust begin their Wanderings in the 
Mountains, untill the fall when they return back to the Plains 


1B.67/a/3 adds: “ this is owing to the Thecannies having arranged the baits 
or the blowing Weather ”’. 

2 Te., at the Fishing Lakes. Details of this trade are to be found in one of 
Black’s two note books (the 8” x 5”) in the possession of the British Columbia 
Provincial Archives. For example, “ By a Gun 10 Beavers—1o”. (Patterson). 
See Introduction, pp. xvil—xviil. 
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In this Peregrinations they live miserably enough but pick up 
a few Beaver Skins, they seldom however come this length for 
they find more Beaver nearer the plain Country, than here & 
Old Methodiates & his followers now at this place are perhaps 
the only Thecannies that pass the Winter in these Parts of the 
Rocky Monts. because they find the animals of the larger 
species more plentiful in the plains:—Methodiates & his 
followers also visit the Plains Now & then & generally come or 
send in their hunt every two Years at the Portage Establishment 
& amongst them between two & three hundred Beaver Skins 
& I do not know they would make much more with an 
establishment here as some of them would be unavoidably 
employed about it. These Indians however by wandering 
about on the Heads of Finlays Branch & Liard River do make 
out a wretched subsistance & others of the Thecannies might 
do the same, although I am inclined to think, they would 
always make the best of their way to the Plains & visit 
their Fort there, nor would they remain permanent at an 
Establishment at this place except perhaps by depriving them 
of their necessaries at the Portage & in this Case would not 
augment the Returns of the place Thecannies in general of 
the Rocky Mountain Portage which may be about 1200 
Beavers & some years more, according as they come all in; 
or in trim for working Beaver—an establishment at this place 
however would be visited by & a resort for Indians & [ am 
sorry & disappointed in not finding a Fishery with sufficient 
prospects of yielding a subsistance & thereby a resort for 
Trappers rendering more accessible & tangible the Beaver in 
the larger Rivers runing Westward in this quarter, for its far 
for Trapers to come from the plains in Peace River where I 
imagine they will always Winter in, on account of the scarcity 
of animals & subsistance in these barren Wilds & Rocky 
Mountains;—In Summer however they can make out a 
subsistance but active Men unembarassed with families would 
be Required—at present Trappers can find more Beaver 
nearer Peace River along Finlays Branch & always tangible 
when they choose to send them from Peace River Our 
Thecannies took their departure, Old Methodiates says that 
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The Thloadinni told him Schadzué went to the Sea, that he 
does not know where it goes to, but will enquire particularly, 
also set lines in this Lake in Winter; as these Thecannies are 
well fitted out in Amunition one way or another, told the Old 
Gentleman to Trade the Thloadinni Beaver! & the MacLeod 
Lake Thecannies to return to their quarters for round about 
that establishment from Bears Lake to the Sources of Peace & 
Frasers River is a fine Beaver Country but some distance SE 
of Bears Lake & here there is few Beaver the Mountains geting 
high & Barren, but Finlays Branch & some of the lower Rivers 
falling into it is also Beaver residence & room for speculation 
by improving Thecannie industry in working Beaver, or geting 
Trappers if Policy to do so. 

Septr. the 9th. Since our arrival the Weather as been fine 
but this Morning Rainy. The Bowmen not too sure of 
themselves 1n going down Finlays Branch, Embarked however, 
made about 7 Miles to the end of the Lake which here 
degenerates into a swift narrow stream Rapidous runing in the 
Middle of the Bed of the River which is covered with large 
round stones, some of them poping up in the channel & some 
times forming a kind of Bar across it, the Canoe geting some 
knocks & quick movements of the Bouts, arrived at the Fall 
Portage, broke our Canoe a little, crossed the Canoe & 
Baggage over the Portage;—The Water is much fallen & 
slips over the Bank of the Fall in a thin smooth sheet like a 
lawn curtain, the same breadth as at high Water & tho’ much 
diminished in Cubical thickness, enough remains to extend its 
murmuring noise to some distance & from the quantum of 
water at this Season in this small Branch I am at this moment 
inclined to think that the River we returned from is not of 
sufficient magnitude to be Schadzué, but the Rivers are very 
deceiving in the Rocky Mountains. Left the fall Portage & 
after some knocks & stoping with the Poles &c &c arrived at 
Fire Steel branch the most considerable of the two, at several 
places are shelves of Rock & stone & not always able to stop 
the Canoe, once or twice I thought the Ribs broke in having 
turned round & come broad side on some of these Barriers, 

1'The entry in B.67/a/3 ends at this point. 
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but the weight of Current is not now strong & our Canoe is not 
much Loaded—tt is however practicable.-—passed one awkward 
place a large stone or Lump of Rock planted in the middle of a 
narrow passage & the whole force of the Current bearing the 
Canoe upon it, escaped it narrowly our hardy Bowmen however 
keep driving on through thick & thin, sometimes amongst the 
Stones at the Pole keeping back the Canoe & sometimes 
amongst the shallows. We arrived at the Portage we passed 
the 20th June, not a bit of Gum remaining on the Canoe, 
but no Material injury done it, the stones are for the most 
part rounded. Left this Portage (a steep Bank to get down) 
drove down a few Views & encamped late, between this & 
Thutade the Countryis completely burnt & all the fine Pine Bark 
destroyed, the Valley has a dismal appearance its rugged 
asperities appearing conspicuously all over through the black 
stems of the burnt Pine Trees, in the Portage a number of 
them had fallen & the Fire must have acted strongly on the 
Rock & Stone composed of a great variety of heterogeneous 
mixtures of bits cemented togeather but no appearance of any 
of the different compositions having vitrified Rainy Weather. 

Sepir. the 1oth. Raining last night clear this morning, the 
old & new snow diversifying the mountain Tops: Got out 
of the new burnt Ground & into an old Brulé, & here the 
stinted aspins seem to grow up spontaniously on the ruins of 
the burnt Fir Trees & not easily to be conceived from whence 
the Seed came from, for there had been scarcely a twig of these 
Trees on each side of the old Burnt Space leaving the Burnt 
Pines got in amongst the Beaver & saw plenty of vestiges of it 
& some of their Persons, but did not get a shot passing too 
swiftly—the River fine except 3 shallow Rapids. In the 
morning arrived at the bad Place we had so much trouble the 
18th June, it is bad yet & in the lower part shallow for loaded 
Canoes but a Portage can be made on the right going down, 
got into fine Roads which continued to the Fishing Lakes 
Tototade, passed Thucatade River, its channels are nearly dry. 
_ Saw plenty of Beaver work to day & some Geese. Killing 
some arrived at our Encampment we left the 17 June & found 
the Thecannie Beaver caches as they represented them to be; 
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fixed at the Top of high smoothed Trees & to get up & down, 
they had made a long tripied, the Beaver Packtons, covered 
with rawhide the Hair out side. The Indians accounts proves 
correct for we Traded them bonafide on their own accounts of 
the number of Beaver the Pactons contained—arrived here 
near mid day left it after tying up our Furs & soon arrived at 
the long Portage, a little difficult to arrive at it, here we found 
one of Le Prises Encampments & a mark put up emblematical 
of his having killed 12 Beavers, also bones of Bustards, say 
Geese but of no other animal—made $ of the Portage & put up 
for the Night, the waters of the River is very much fallen but 
at this place being contracted into a narrow space between 
perpendicular walls of Rock, its not much better than in high 
water & can scarcely be run down light. Before arriving at the 
Beaver skin cache, saw a famous Glaciere of clear Ice on a slop 
or opening near the hight of the Peak Mountains, this 1s a field 
of Ice of considerable extent & representing in miniature the 
fantastic forms towering above them, both being subject to the 
influence of the elements, but a complete contrast! & the 
gleaming rays along the Black Rock enclosure draws the 
attention as something supernatural or uncommon. Fine 
evening & the scenery truly Grand; the majestic mountains 
rearing their lofty Tops in the blue sky over the sombre shade 
of night in the nether regions tinged with a blue mist filling 
the confined Gloomy hollow Vallies. 

Sepir. the 11th. This morning got nearly over the Portage 
when it began to rain which detained us a few hours, left it 
about 10 or 11 OClock run down to the Portage below passing 
a bad Rapid by following a small channel on the left, here at 
the Portage rather an awkward place & an abrupt turn along 
the Head of the Cascade to get to it also longer carriage over 
slippery stones, passed this place & found the River good 
except swift shallow Rapids runing over gravelly stoney shelves 
here & there a little stiff to go up, but a great difference on the 
River in general in low water, arrived at? the little Sandy Bay; 

1'The entry in B.67/a/3 ends at this point. 


2 B.67/a/3 continues: “at Rapid River the Rapid yet strong arrived at the 
little sandy Bay ...”. 
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below this place the River spreads out in shallow Rapids, but 
not stronger than they stop the Canoe with the Poles, below 
these stoney shallows a Number of small channels amongst 
Islands, often a gravelly shelf shooting across them [now more 
perpendicular in low water & still tedious to go up but in 
general not so stiff as in high water & on the whole though 
always Current & require to Pole to come up, yet not so stiff 
as in high water & in general good going as the water 1s now: —]! 
arrived late at Point du Muton before arriving at this place the 
River appears to continue on in the same course down the 
Valley (which by the by ends in a scoop or slope not high 
between two high Mountains) [to this place where it abruptly 
turns to the South East ward penetrating through a Ridge of 
Monts]? This Valley here on the left is bound by sloping 
mountains rising in abrupt precipices; on the right the Valley 
is confined by a lower smooth Mountain covered with wood, 
plain or level on the Top extending to the foot of higher 
mountains with broken Tops as usual, at this place & on the 
side of the smooth montns on the right, the River abruptly 
enters into a narrow chasm, but widening below, nor can the 
place the River penetrates be perceived untill quite near, saw 
an Indian Road near this quite fresh they had crossed the River 
on a Raft. We do not know who these Indians are. Saw 
plenty of Beaver work & shot one near this place In the 
morning & in the evening a Couple of hours before sun set 
the Beaver goes most about, for we seldom see them in the 
day time. In the evening raining hard. 

Septr. the 12th. Foggy morning waited 24 hours after sun 
rise or untill the mist cleared up, so as to see the Rapids, for 
we have a horrid place to pass through, but as we are not to 
remain here dashed into the chasm passing more swift than 
when we came up & after some quick movements of the Bows 
Men to avoid the stones & Rocks, Le Guard made a full stop 
to visit the Rapid before us & from the slow movements 


1'The remarks within square brackets are expressed in B.67/a/3 as follows : 
“a little stiff & will require the line in some places, but in general the Pole will 
do, the River on the whole is fine ”’. 
2 The remarks within square brackets are omitted from B.67/a/3. 
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1824 amongst the Rocks & stones, the Beach is not better than 
September when we came up or the Rapid less stiff, perhaps more so & 
more perpendicular Le Guard however came back & giving 
directions for right & left & along the right near shore, we 
got under weigh & after making curved Lines with short turns 
& long the shore & taking some water aboard from the 
turbulency of the Rapid, we got to the foot of this Rapid which 
is more difficult to get up at this season than in high Water. 
The roaring Cascade now appears before us in white majesty 
and a bad Rapid near it which we must run down & after cross 
from the right to the left to get to the Portage after examination 
we again got under weigh with directions to hold near the shore 
on the right before crossing, but just at the strength of the 
Rapid & notwithstanding the exertions of the Bouts, the Canoe 
was sweept about broad side driving down the strong stream 
bearing on the Cascade; observing a momentary pause of all 
hands & seeing a possibility of drawing ashore before too far 
into the suction of the fall or too late to right the Canoe to cut 
across to the opposite side; hollod. out to pull strongly ashore 
& all hands obeying, we again got to Terra firma & righting & 
taking the proper course shot across the Rapid & won down 
the Waters edge with the Line to the Portage [which is near 
the declivity of the cataract.—at this or West End the access 
to the Portage is awkward with an acute turn, confined by 
Rocks & required the united strength of us all to get the Canoe 
on the level:]! made this Portage & Breakfasted on the Beaver 
we shot yesterday which proves fat & Fur good, (thick 
perhaps fine) at this Season,—left this place & got to the next 
or shot Portage near, at this place to our surprise found calm 
water & a remarkable instance of the difference of navigation 
in high & low water in the Rocky Mountains, below this place 
the strong Rapid we found coming up is now shallow, but they 
run down it without danger & here ends the second bad place 
in this River, below this to the beginning of the first bad place 
4 or § miles the River is fine—arrived at first bad navigation & 
Le Guard went to take a look at the Rapids which he reports 


1 The remarks in square brackets are condensed to read as follows in B.67/a/3 * 
“ & after some strong exertion got up the Canoe”. 
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steep & strong & on the edge of the stream on the right is the 
Rout to be taken going down. Got over this Rapid pretty well, 
took some water aboard, its too strong for a loaded Canoe, the 
remainder of the Rapids 1n this bad place we got also over, but 
I am of opinion that the whole of this bad place is not better at 
this season than when we passed upwards, below these Rapids 
the River is fine camped near the North Branch we passed 
the 1st of June We move pretty fast & a great difference of 
navigation, but I imagine it would often require the Pole to 
come up perhaps nearly always, for there is generally a certain 
current & pretty evident on the shallows, we have seen some 
marks of the Beaver all along and a good dale before arrival at 
this place, their Houses often in drift wood & I apprehend 
generally in the big River, many of the small Rivers runing 
into it. Now very small & Rocky—this evening put up in an 
Island where there are some well beat Beaver Roads & 
quantities of wood cut, I took a turn round this Island & only 
found one Beaver House with 4 Inhabitants, its amazing the 
quantities of wood these little animals cut down. 

September the 13th. Left our Encampment & soon came to 
the North Branch, the impediments we met with here are now 
all vanished This Branch does not now seem considerable & 
its course as far as we can see is N.W by Compass,! [the Valley 
& Ridges confining it turning a little to the North & as far as 
I can understand this Branch takes it rise in the Peak Mountains 
about 40 miles straight from this & a spur springing out of the 
said mountains divides it fromthe waters of some of the Branches 
of Liard River going North or perhaps more east a larger 
Fork coming in from the west it turns East & following it 


1'The remarks within square brackets read as follows in B.67/a/3: “on the 
other side of the sources of this River, the Thecannie report they fall on Liard 
River going North & a large Fork coming in from the west it turns east & following 
it a long way it gets amongst bad Mountains & full of Falls & Rapids to the plains, 
it seems this must be the east Branch of Liard River & only knew after this 
voyage was over that the East Branch was so considerable or went so far into the 
mountains, the Thecannie & Beaver Indians know no other by practice”’. 
“Liard River going North ” would be the Kechika of present day maps and “a 
large Fork coming in from the west ” would be the Courant Fort or main stream 


of the Liard. (Patterson). 
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along way it gets amongst bad Mountains & full of Falls & 
Rapids to the Plains nearly. If this is the East or South 
Branch of Liard River,! we may have returned from the West 
Branch (or Currant Fort) for 1 have only heard from the 
Gentlemen since my return that the East or South Branch was 
so considerable or went so far into the Mountains & that the 
West Branch (Courant Fort) came so far from the West; The 
Thecannies know no other by practice than above described & 
delineate the East or South Branch coming out of the mountains 
in two different streams;? but they often misrepresent wilfully 
& some times through ignorance:—JA little below this Branch 
comes in from the North a Small stream of the color of Milk 
& Water? between this North Branch & Deserters* Portage, 
the River presents no Impediments, a smooth regular Current, 
not now very strong Arrived at deserters Portage about 24 
hours before sun set, run down this Rapid easily:—This 
Valley between this place & the North Branch had been filled 
up to about 150 feet high with layers of mud Gravel sand &c 
Some nearly hardened into stone, on the surface often a 
yellowish earth mixed with gravel & sand some feet thick; 
these layers rise in Eminences Knowels, Homocks & the River 
passing at some places cuting through these layers at the Foot 
of the high Mountains confining the Valley lays them open 
from the Basis to the Tops presenting a sloping steep, composed 
of or made up of different strata & of different component 
parts, the lower strata blue Rock & the upper more mixed 
with colouring substances & clearer particles, tho’ sometimes 
duller, but as I have already observed the same compositions 
make their appearance at different hights from Top to bottom 
but often the huge masses of upper strata is of a dark color. 
Camped about 4-5 Miles below the Portage—passed huge 
masses of petrifaction process which seems more or less to be 


1 It was not the East Branch or Fort Nelson River. See p. 195, n. 1 and p. 
173, aes 

2'The Muskwa and Sikanni Chief Rivers of today. 

3'The Kwadacha, or Whitewater, which flows from glaciers in the Rockies, 
carrying sufficient glacial silt to discolour the Finlay which, above this, is a clear 
stream. 


4“ Rascals ” in B.67/a/3. 
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an active agent in petrifying or endurating, concreting, 
cementing (for I do not understand the Terms used & have 
already apologized for prattling) the Rock & Stone in these 
mountains, but its curious some stratas from } foot to many 
hundreds have from some inherent qualities resisted the 
endurating process, perhaps on account of the absence of some 
other of Gods agents, in the minor mountains Pebbled & 
gravelly layers resist & in the higher or primative creation | 
have seen little of it but plenty of layers of earth Intervening. 

Septr. the 14th. Started early a little before day Not long 
after sun rise passed the South Branch,! it is considerable & 
Cuts the Mountains bordering the Valley in a South West 
course. I followed this Branch coming up for some distance, 
thinking it the River, the Main Branch coming through drift 
wood points looking like a sweep of the River on the otherside. 
—perhaps it was this Branch Mr. Finlay went up & turned 
back in going before his Canoe, for in his chart? I did not 
observe his having put down the Portage 12 Miles above this: 
—Prosecuted our Voyage down the River, find it fine but some 
sharp Current on the shallows & in general much more Current 
than in upper Peace River below the Portage & more 
serpentine about 11 OClock A:M: came upon a few 
Thecannies, a very old man & his wife as old, their daughter & 
son in Law & a few children, these People have a small Raft 
to cross & to Fish with & take a few Trout & except a few 
Siffleu they had killed at an adjacent Mountain, these poor 
People have no provisions of any kind, they have a few Beaver 
Skins, but the skins of no other animal except siffeu, This is 
a real Thecannie set & I imagine do not often visit the 
establishment® they say 4 others of the Band are in the 
mountains near this place & are all going down the River by 
& by [more over that another Band will be at the Forks of this 

1 The Ingenika. 

2 This chart is not in the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

3 At this point B.67/a/3 reads: “‘ perhaps they are of the Band that live 
between the Portage & Liard River a set that seldom visit the establishment & 
make us little they subsist in the Plains I believe with snares & perhaps find little 


Beaver but this may be a Portage Thecannie for many of them are such figures 
for they say 4 others...”. 
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River about this time.]! The old Couple here are exceedingly 
old but yet active, their Hair & skins are of a pale white with 
small Red Eyes, they give the Idea I have of the Albini. I 
was mortified to find a point of large Birch Trees we saw 
coming up on Fire & burnt, this is Mr. Le Prises work making 
a Canoe here say about 10 miles above this, we only see 1n this 
Gentlemans Encampments the bones of Beaver but principly 
Water Fowl:—I have here to observe, that since leaving 
Thutade, we have not seen a single deer sheep, Goat, or any 
other animal except Beaver of which we see their marks 
frequently all along & killed one to day. We see them 
common all along in the mornings & evenings but always 
missing. ‘This missing business in the country 1s sometimes 
unaccountable, the fault is put on the Guns & some of them 
deserve it too, but the Hunter is often on too great a hurry & 
levels from the Muzzle, more over if not shot dead it struggles 
under water continued down the River & Encamped in the 
Evening. Rainy. 

September the 15th. Raining all last night cleared up in 
the morning started Early & about 9 or 10 OClock A:M: 
arrived at the confluence of this River & Peace River. Finlays 
Branch is much the greatest Body of Water of the two Rivers, 
before arrival here Finlays Branch appears as if it were to 
continue its run to the south east in the broad Valley here, 
extending to the Ridge of high mountains runing SSE but at 
the enterence we find it Join Peace River coming from that 
direction SSE & both Rivers take a North Course for two three 
miles bearing on the Ridge bordering Finlays Branch on the 
North—when the River takes an East Course penetrating that 
broad Ridge of Monts between Finlays Branch & Rocky 
Mountain Portage & which [is the hight of Land of most of the 
Waters of Peace River & Mackenzies River on the East Side 
& Frasers River on the West, Babine River taking its rise 
farther North but in a spur springing from this Ridge which 
becomes High & tremendous towards the North forming 
another diversion or hight of Land between the Waters runing 
East & West & continues at least for some distance North:— 

1’The remarks within square brackets are omitted from B.67/a/3. 
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This broad Ridge between this place & the Portage, on 
the east side of the mountains is denominated the Rocky 
Mountains & I think the main Ridge & at this place more 
towering |! & higherthan farther East & appearsadistinguishible 
Ridge of the Main Ridge. after we cross this Ridge going 
east, if it can be so distinguished, the Mountains are more 
smooth & round backed but lofty & majestic, but I think 
diminishing in hight towards the Portage: The General 
course of this broad or Main Ridge is NNW & SSE nearly or 
at least I think so & its strata the same tho’ some times it 
appears more east & west SSW, but the positions & courses 
of strata is a science of observation I have not got the Key of 
farther than of narrow colored strata in deep excavations & 
catching their course from the opposite side, [for the Seams on 
the Rock appear in all directions some points to the west & 
east of North & South,}? also in the plain Countries we find 
particular beds or strata unconnected with other appearances 
of the kind in the Country, & runing under the hight crossing 
the Rivers & appears to run to the East of South generally. 
To one not accustomed to investigate such subjects, the 
direction of the strata appears to follow the courses of the 
mountains & I am inclined to think in the Ridges Branching 
from the main Ridge of the Rocky Mountains, their strata 
follow the same Course:—moreover I think the Rocky 
Mountains had been originally created a high broad Bank in 
the bottom of the deep, and at the appointed time had been 
excavated & the excavated materials conveyed to the plains 
below heaping strata on strata mixing with the general chaos & 
by the counter actions of the subsiding currents formed spurs 
or branches rising from a single point of the Main Ridge or 
Bank, taking (I shall observe from the Course of the Waters) a 
N.E direction forming an extensive sweep & often abruptly 
returning right west ward to the Parent Bank or Ridge they 
originated from & the most extensive we know in this quarter 


1'The remarks within square brackets are, in B.67/a/3, shortened as follows : 
*‘ we denominate the Rocky Mountains in the plains & east of them & at this 
place more Towering ”’. 

2 The remarks within square brackets are omitted from B.67/a/3. 
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is that extensive spur or Branch passing through Portage La 
Loche dividing the Waters of Athabasca from Hudsons Bay & 
Copper Mine River, joining the R: Mountains in McKenzies 
River; these Branching Ridges at some places rise into 
mountains & hills of considerable hight, at some places 
into eminences & at other parts low smooth Ridges or 
disappearing, but they form the hights of Land of Numerous 
Rivers & streams Issuing from the main Ridge & in the 
Athabasca quarter assimilating with return by the great channel 
of Mackenzies River to the foot of the Mother Ridge from 
whence they sprung such are the Mounts on the East side of 
the Rocky Mountains in this quarter (Athabasca)! & the 
Course in general NE & SW & their strata I am inclined to 
think the same:—on the west side of this Main Ridge I am not 
so well acquainted with how far Ridges or Branches can be 
distinguished in a more or less Mountainous Country but 
from what has come under my observation & now appearing 
before me, the Branches or Spurs & forming the hights of 
Land Issuing from the West side of this Main Ridge, take a 
NW & SE direction & as far as I can Judge the strata following 
the same course [or following the Course of the Vallies & Rivers 
but this is not always so but sometimes nearly West & as I 
have before observed I am not able to ascertain the course of 
the strata of the Rocky Mountains]? The Rocky Mountains 
viewed on this Hypothosis, a high Bank or Banks formed in 
the bottom of the deep Issuing out Branches on each side 
towards the North or towards the South (for its not easy to 
distinguish which), rise an Idea of the direction of the Floods in 
these formations, but I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
Laws of the Motions of Fluids to say exactly the way the 
Current came, but from the brakes in these mountains facing 
the North generally, they give an Idea of a mighty Current or 
Counter Current at some ancient epoch or other:—The face 
of the country to the west of this main Ridge we are about 
to enter is discribed as far as we penetrated in this Journal, 
back of Mackenzies River the Mountains are discribed to be 


1“ (Athabasca) ” is omitted from B. 67/a/3. 
2 The remarks within square brackets are omitted from B.67/a/3. 
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in narrow Ridges runing South & North I believe, which 
may be the Case. The detatched masses I leave seen 
although often following a Line in Vallies of Rivers &c, are 
certainly checkered, intersected in all directions. After this 
dry digression & dissertation on the Rocky Mountain 
Cosmography which I am tired of myself;1 resumed our 
Voyage & arrived at the Rapid below Finlays Branch which 
we run down but have seen no Thecannies moreover they 
have taken their cache here & are either gone down the River 
or Carried their Furs to McLeods Lake.—at this Portage the 
Rock appears of pure mica & the crystalization process taken 
place, at two places the Rock is Laminated & some little 
yellow square facets embedded,? left this place & Encampeda 
little below the Grand Rapid.? 

Septr. the 16th. Rose Camp & got under weigh as the Sun 
made his appearance over the distant Hills for the Mountains 
are not so high here as where we terminated our Voyage 
Arrived at Rocky Mountain Portage* about midday, saw no 
appearance of recent visiters here, Breakfasted & Seine our 
Baggage into loads & divided them amongst the men leaving 
the Canoe for the present. Carried part to the first water up 
the hills where we slept. 

Sepir. the 17th. This morning accompanied by Mr. 
Manson took a promenade across the Portage counting on 
finding Mr. Heron at his Post but coming on the Top of the 
Hills overlooking the establishment saw it desolate & no 
appearance of human beings about the Houses:—on account 
of the murderers, the Post was last spring temporary abandoned 
but again to be pce hliched towards the fall, but I am afraid 
the Murderers are yet free to act the horrid scene over again 
if so inclined, or is it any easy matter to get hold of them taking 

1 In B.67/a/3 the remainder of the entry reads: “ & having Breakfasted at the 
Rapid below Finlays Branch, resumed our voyage & camped a little below the 
Grand Rapid ”. 

2 Cubes of pyrites are embedded im the rock here, and the grey waterworn 
surface with its scattered golden squares presents a very beautiful appearance. 
(Patterson). 


*'The Ne Parle Pas Rapid. 
*'This was the seventh and last portage since leaving Thutade. 
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refuge in the recesses of these mountains we are now emerged 
from, Indians might & Crees are the best, but its fortunate 
for the Concern that there are very few of such atrocious 
Villains amongst the natives for all the chance we have of 
punishing them. In this Carrying place we have a view of the 
Plain or level Country on the East side of the Rocky Mountains 
here well covered with wood:—To the South the way of Smoky 
River the view is interrupted by a cluster of detached mountains 
extending into the Plain Country to some extent, & on the 
left or North side & at some distance the view is enclosed by a 
low Ridge of Smooth Mountains penetrating into the Plains 
as far as we can see. Peace River here emerging from the 
Mountains cuts deep 7 or 800 feet perhaps below the level of 
the plains & its high Banks entangles the view to the plains 
following its course These plains or level country abounding 
with animals to a certain degree & a tolerable Canal of Peace 
River & Finlays Branch penetrating far into the mountains, 
This place or upper Peace River is an eligible situation for 
Trappers to snatch a few Beavers from the Mountains, the 
Major or Middle Branch of Smoky River is also a good 
situation being plenty of animals there abouts:—Towards the 
North along the Mountains passing the precincts of Peace 
River, are the channels of Hay River & Liard River contiguous 
to the Mountains & in some places or other (tho’ in general a 
swampy country near the foot of the Monts) some years past 
is said to abound in Buffaloe where they had scarcely been 
knowen before, also Moose Deer, but in this country there is 
yet too much Beaver in the less mountainous or level Country 
for the Natives to go far into the Mountains, where though 
they did, without Traps or shot would make but poor hunts 
nor would Trappers perhaps in this Country when Beaver 
nearer under go the Toil of penetrating the Mountains to 
make their hunts, or perhaps has yet the Policy of Employing 
Trappers to the detriment of the industrious part of the 
Natives (some of whom may by & by wear into the Mountains 
to make Hunts) been disgested; at some places it would 
certainly be improper where the Natives work the Beaver or 
can be induced to do so. It is however very certain all along 
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in the Rocky Mountains here & there & in the larger Rivers, 
Beaver does exist & as far as I have seen hunts could be made 
I therefore think that at the establishments in the vicinity of 
the mountains a few active Trappers might be employed & 
would certainly increase the Returns & profits of the Post 
they belonged to, & the Policy or impolicy advantage or 
disadvantage of employing them would gradually develop:—I 
shall take the liberty here again to observe that the Rocky 
Mountains in general as far as I know is so barren in the 
means of subsistance I am of opinion Trappers will always 
be compelled on the approach of winter to resort to the plains 
on the East side of the Mountains to support themselves during 
the Winter Season & procure a little seasoned Provisions to 
facilitate their progress into the Mountains the following 
spring en Canoe or on the snow crust as the nature of the 
country they are opposite to, will admit of:—-I am afraid the 
discoveries we have just made to the N Westward of the 
sources of Finlays Branch is a little too far to be accessible in 
one season & the Beaver too thinly scattered to creat any great 
emulation to reach it at least as long as Beaver can be found 
nearer; so much for speculation, but as to practice; in Peace 
River the present day there 1s not a Traper of sucha description, 
that I know of as to penetrate the Rocky Mountains, formerly 
there were more Iroquois, but they are at present well employed 
at the establishment of Smoky River;! there are yet in peace 
River 4 Iroquois with families they make pretty good hunts in 
the plain Country along the foot of the mountains & they are 
not too much encumbered to go some distance up Finlays 
Branch to make their Hunts—more over where or when 
Trappers are to be found, or that they would be of more 
service to the Concern here or else where I must leave to the 
determination of the Councils of the Company & in the mean 
time content ourselves with making the most of the Country 


1 Black was referring to the “‘ Winter Establishment ” of Jasper House which 
in the autumn of 1823, had been removed to “ the borders of the Smoky River 
about 80 to 100 Miles to the Northward ”, i.e., of the site of Jasper House at 
Rocky Mountain Portage on Athabaska River (D.4/87, fo. 45, and F. Merk 
(ed.), Fur Trade and Empire .. . (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), p. 30). 
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by attending to the Trade with the Natives & the Thecannies 
Trade at this establishment now before me is susceptible of 
improvement. In returning over the Portage, heard an 
unusual sound like a distant cough & siting down to 
reconnoitre, saw a famous doe Moose Deer with a young Buck 
in Company coming over a Rise quite near & Mr. Manson 
being the best Hunter undertook the office but missed being 
on a good Road to run & making some extraordinary exertion 
on the occasion, I got fairly before the flying animals & was 
more fortunate :—it proves to be an excellent fat Moose. Mr. 
M. coming up fired at the Buck & missed again, he says his 
Gun is bad This firing business however alarmed the men, 
they imagined us attacked by the murderers & each shot its 
destination According to their calculations, they assembled 
togeather under arms & in this state we found them in the 
Portage Road—put up for the night very cold freezing hard. 

Septr. the 18th. ‘The men brought up to the little River & 
passing it, Breakfasted at the Small Lakes on the Top of the 
Hills: began to snow hard & before we got down to the River 
the ground was completely covered nearly a foot thick, 
continued snowing all the evening, bad Roads to come down 
the Hills & rather disagreeable camping. We heard firing 
an indication of Indians being neigh but did not see them this 
evening. 

September the 19th. In the morning Five Thecannies came 
to our Tent one of them speaks Cree, the fellow that declined 
going with us he was one of Mr. Herons hunters last winter, 
these bucks inform us that they are waiting for Mr. Heron 
who had promised to be here a month ago, but they have 
scarcely a mouthful of Provisions two of them are come from 
a small Band to the North, but will not give a direct answer 
about the Provisions they have, | imagine they have none or 
too far or too laizie to carry it, more over the woods are very 
thick & swampy near the mountains; there are more animals 
about Beaver River a small stream below this:—The other 
two are come from the Fishing Lake about 18 Miles South of 
the Establishment:—1In this Lake Fish are to be taken from 

1 Moberly Lake. 
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the braking up of the Ice in the spring to the seting in of the 
fall & perhaps the best place to establish for the Thecannies 
alone, but if Provisions are wanted & policy admit of it, the 
best place is some distance down the River & admit of the 
Rocky Mountain Indians of St. Johns taking advantage of 
geting their necessaries at the establishment being nearer their 
hunting grounds than Dunvegan. The men brought up their 
Baggage & returned for the Canoe. 

Sepir. the 20th. Sent the Thecannies out a hunting, they 
returned in the evening & say they missed, they are poor 
Hunters even amongst Cattle Five or Six of the best hunters 
could not feed the establishment last Winter:—In case of none 
of our Friends coming here soon, arranged the Thecannies in 
amunition & the two young men set off to their Relations on 
the North side; the others remain here to hunt untill the 
arrival of their Trader. 

Septr. thé 21st. The men arrived with the Canoe, Le 
Guard is cripple & Tarrangeau fell under the Canoe & hurt 
himself; the recent Snow has made the Roads slippery & 
otherwise the Roads are bad ‘Took a Quart of Blood from 
Tarrangeau & gave him some Tea. The others Guming & 
preparing to go down Peace River to morrow. 

Septr. the 22nd. Carried down our Baggage to the water 
side & got under weigh about an hour & a half after sun rise, 
embarked the Thecannie Hunters to take them some distance 
down where they may make some provisions for the People 
coming up. In the evening after sun set arrived at Pine River 
or the old establishment of St Johns—between this place & 
R M: Portage is about 40 Geol Miles straight nearly 60 
Statue Travelling. Saw no appearance of any of our People 
or Indians about this abandoned Establishment—passed this 
Gloomy place & put up some miles below it. 

September the 23rd. Cold morning, blowing a head wind, 
Got to Monté de Ecosse & put up for the night raining, In 
the afternoon calm—passed a Band of Dunvegan Hunters 
with two men come for Fresh Beef. There is no particular 
News; a Number of the Beaver Indians dead of a natural 
death; but there is provisions at the Fort. That the murderers 
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remain Statasquo—,! a party had gone in search of them, but 
had taken a wrong Road & only knew it on their arrival on 
this River some where here abouts. We are now about 80 
Geol Miles in a straight line East from the Line of Rocky 
Mountains & a level Country on both sides of the River, but 
its channel is excavated 4-500 feet perhaps below the general 
Level of the Country, at the Tops of this deep excavation or 
channel of the River & on a level with the surrounding 
Country, the opening is very broad gradually sloping on both 
sides to the Bed of the River, which is in general also Broad & 
penetrated with alternate points the most alluvian & often 
diversified with Islands & channels also generally formed by 
the River & the Islands often begin their formations on a heap 
of drift wood. These high Banks prevail to the approach of 
the Chutes or falls in Peace River (diminishing something in 
hight) when they continue low to the Athabasca Lake, where 
the course of Peace River is interrupted by the borders of a 
vast & extensive tract of Rocky & mountainous Country 
extending along Hudsons Bay as far as the St. Laurence River, 
& over it to New York & the Allagany Mountains I believe. 
The Peace River thus interrupted at the Athabasca takes a 
North & west ward course following this Rocky Country to 
Great Slave Lake hence down Mackenzies River along the 
same Rocky district & Joining with the Rocky Mountains & 
in all this vast & extensive Region (Except in Lakes & Vallies 
some of which very extensive where Earth & Mud & some 
places Sand & gravel had been floated & some Layers of 
Mould one of which passes along York Factory) The 
indurating qualities & process had universally prevailed I 
here mention vallies, for these parts like as in the Rocky 
Mountains also appear to me as if excavated, but low of 
course I have however got far out of the expedition track & 
must return to the excavated channel of upper Peace River, 
which lays open the horizontal layers that forms the Plains of 
Peace River at least to some hundred feet as before mentioned 
& which consists of Thick Layers of colored Moulds Gravel, 
Sand Clay, Ochers, Stone from 1 Inch Thick to many feet, 
generally like indurated Clays & mixtures, sand stone & also 
1 T.e., In statu quo antea. 
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of the Coal formations pretty plentiful & on fire in Smoky 
River also at one place near Dunvegan! & the petrefaction 
process also seems active in some places & quantities of recent 
formation of stone & some shells & other Fossils &c found 
petrified also Carbonic & spar productions. We also see the 
appearance of Sulphur & Iron & a kind of Sulphurates or 
Iron production found in the Bed of the River very ponderous 
& seem of recent formation—moreover the Earths &c in 
Peace River is strongly impregnated with Salts besides the 
Thick layers of Stone we see (generally under the Earth layers) 
in the Banks of Peace River; the River seems to have forced a 
passage through particular Beds of Stone at certain distances 
this strata is generally a kind of calcarious or Lime Stone on a 
Bed of Sand stone & the Course of the Beds SSE nearly but 
they have not all the same direction at such places the River 
generally changes its Course a little winding & the excavated 
channel narrower. The component parts of the Layers of this 
long Valley in the Plains are often like the Vallies of the Rocky 
Mountains, but more mixed & the whole a dull muddy 
appearance; in the Rocky Mountains the colours are clear & 
bright—from the general loose texture of the Banks of Peace 
River, one might be led to suppose the present waters of the 
River the agent employed in the formation of its channel, but 
on viewing the huge layers of Rock excavated & the materials 
unperceivable except in deboulées along the Rocky Banks We 
are backward in adopting this Hypothosis, nor perhaps could 
a continual erosion of the waters of the River have produced 
the appearances we see before us & must have resource to some 
more powerful Body to have accomplished the work & the 
only sure indications of the agency of the present Waters are 
some of the points & Islands some of which however appear 
the remains of a layer that at some period or other had been 
formed by a Current sweeping along the excavated channel 
from North to South or within two or three points of it, the 
sloping brakes generally on the North side would also lead to 


1 Black’s description of Dunvegan is on pp. 209-10. The post was originally 
established by the North West Company, probably in 1805 and, like the later 
posts of the same name, was built on the north bank of Peace River. 
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this Idea, but the whole may be the Works of the present 
Waters for any thing I know. In Summer the Rains & melting 
Snow in the Mountains bring down a great body of Water 
rising to upwards of 20 feet above the lowest level of the River 
& at certain periods absolutely thickened with muddy particles 
or atoms suspended from the bottom to the surface of the Body: 
—I have already observed that in the Heart of the Mountains 
there is not much sediment in the waters having been so much 
drenched with that fluid; the River however before emerging 
from the Mountains accumulates a sufficiency, which togeather 
with the frequent & some enormous deboulées of earth;! a 
vast quantity of mud is conveyed to the low Countries aban 
Athabasca Lake & Slave River floating over the Banks & over 
the adjacent Flats, rising them above the level of the Floods & 
hence becoming dry Land & in turn forming Banks, but as I 
have before observed I think the Bed of the River is near its 
destinated Gravitation, more over the Waters of the great Lakes 
in the Country appear the same, although by the by it does not 
appear a very ancient Epoch that the Waters of Athabasca 
Lake had passed their stoney & gravelly Layers over top 
Ridges of sloping hights of 150 feet high & the declining 
Ridges & furrows can be traced to the present level of the 
Waters & the stone & Gravel have the same appearance & 
same Composition from top to bottom of these Hights, more 
over the Gentlemen of Fort Chipewean are making their 
Gardens on the bed of the Lake, between Rocky Hills that were 
not perhaps very long ago Rocky Islands in the Lake, but 
whether these are the productions of before or after the Flood 
or a gradual decrease of the aquatic element observed all over 
the Country, Lakes & Marches turning into dry Land &c, I 
shall leave the Philosophers to determine. 

Sepir. the 24th. Raining hard all day, arrived at Dunvegan 
before noon, found Mr. Mackintosh Messrs. McGillivray? & 


1 For mention of an enormous landslide which completely dammed the Peace 
River above Dunvegan for several hours, see W. S. Wallace (ed.), Fohsn McLean's 
Notes of a Twenty-Five Year's Service in the Hudson’s Bay Territory (Toronto, 
The Champlain Society, 1932), pp. 140-1. (Patterson). 

2 William McGillivray, a clerk in the Athabaska District. For a biography 
see H.B.S., X, 259-60. 
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Mittleberger! & People in good health & no particular news 
nor any one yet arrived from the Depot. Peace appears to be 
restored & the murderers entirely abandoned by their Relations 
& although the procedure against them has failed they are 
prescribed to the recesses of the Rocky Mountains & I 
imagine no wise pleased with their situation. The Companies 
Establishment at this place is finely situated on a level point at 
the foot of smooth Green sloping Hills, forming into Knowles 
& varigated by Stripes of Poplars & bush wood growing out 
of the Smooth brakes. The bare sloping Bases of the Hills 
inclining gradually & at some places pushing through the 

int to near the Bank of the River forming small meadows 


hedged & patched with bushes, the Poirier or Arrow Wood 


Tree? in great luxuriance & some years bearing quantities of 


fruit called Poir or Pear The Point is woody the aspine & 
the Pine but now nearly cut down for fuel & buildings, the 
Soil is alluvial I believe about 30 feet above low water mark & 
fit for vegetable productions, Potatoes thrive well & yields 
15-20 Returns The Hills are composed of Mould with 
indurated strata strongly impregnated with Salts, Saline springs 
Issuing from their Basis.2. The Fort is erected near the Bank of 
the River to the West is an extensive & placid view of the River 


lost in the sweep of a distant blue Hill & the points covered wt 


4 William Mittleberger, a Canadian, was, m 1821, described as a clerk of the 
North West Company with four years’ service at {12. Ios. od. per annum 


Montreal Currency. He was then ‘stationed in the Cumberland House District 
and was considered a ‘ * thoughtless youth and very active ”, requiring “ a strict 
master ” (B.239/f/13). He later served the Hudson’s Bay Company m the 
Lesser Slave Lake and Athabaska Districts. In 1823 he was described as “ a fine 
smart Boy ” (B.115/e/4, fo. 2d.) and m 1828 he was permitted to retire (H.B.S., 
Iii, 217). 

2This is probably the saskatoon (4melanchier alzifoliz) which grows m 


abundance on the site of old Fort Dunvegan. The writer (R.M.P.) has been 
told by old-timers im the High River district of Alberta that, on the Arrow Wood 


© 


Creek east of High River town, peeled saskatoon wands used to be found im the 
early days, suspended from trees that grew by the stream. Rocks were fastened 
to the bottom of the wands to keep them from wer arping as i dried and 


seasoned : the wands were the raw material for arrows. 
*B.67/a/3 adds: “the former resorts of herds of Buffaloe now disappeared 
im these quarters to the Northward ”. 
° 
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scattered Pines alternately pushing into the Bed of the River, 
has a fine effect:—Near the establishment is a perpendicular 
brake of 4-500 feet high contrasted with an equally steep & 
high Pine Covered hill facing on the other side of the River 
giving an Idea of Romantic beauty to the place :—on the top of 
the Hills on the North the Country is an extended Plain 
varigated with scattered stinted Poplars & a gentle rise 
enclosing the extensive view, & from the number of dry 
bones & old Buffaloe Roads proclaims it to have been a fine 
Large animal Country, but some years past, the Buffaloe have 
nearly disappeared from the circumjacent Country, said to be 
emigrated Northward To the Southward the Country is 
equally level the plain extending over the branches of Smoky 
River, a low Ridge & a Mountain or Hill rising out of a Grassy 
plain bounds the view:—Dunvegan or Grand Prarie here 
represents Peace River as a plain Country which 1s not generally 
the Case, for its woody & swampy & small Lakes intersected 
with meadow & dry places; these small Lakes are wet spots 
poping up to the very borders of the great excavated channel 
of the River (besides that the Small Rivers & streams are also 
deeply excavated) & I imagine will in a great measure remain 
so from the nature of the Country perhaps below the level of 
the aquatic fluid rising at some places curiously enough to the 
very hight of detached Hills. 

Septr. the 27th. No one making their appearance from the 
Depot, left this place about Noon: The general course of the 
River for miles above & below this is East & West nearly, 
made East by North 14 Miles along a steep Pine Covered hill 
on the Right indented with longitudinal furrows or Gullies 
laying open layers of Earth & stone runing into indefinite 
mixtures I believe near the basis in the Bed of the River are 
lumps of Sulphurets perhaps Iron, these substances are 
generally of a dark Red color very hard & ponderous & 
appear to be a recent process of creation—on the other side 
of the River begins Forets point with a thick layer of Sandstone 
under a great depth of mould & close to the Bed of the River, 
at one place the top of this strata juts into borders forming 
antic resemblances. Made East 14 Miles, here the high 
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Banks of Peace River look as if they had been lowered on both 
sides, Point de Foret (except at the very top where there is a 
steep Bank) sloping from top to bottom forming an inclining 
Plain, on the opposite side or South, the slope is not so smooth 
but forming small low rises or Ridges—a high water channel 
of the River had cut off a portion of the Point & formed it into 
Islands, made E N E 14 & NE by E # to Isle Vert from the 
singularity of its having escaped a General conflagration of the 
Country by Fire, made some distance farther & fell in with 
Mr. Faries from Fort Chipewean stoped here drying Goods 
belonging to Western Caledonia having sunk a Canoe. 
Remained with Mr. Faries for the Night. 

Sepir. the 28th. This morning Just as we were embarking 
Mr. Connolly! with two Canoes hove in sight from York 
Factory. Received dispatches? from thence & from our 
Superintendent? at Fort Chipewean, these Letters chalk 
out new Employment for my amusement in Peace River 
(Dunvegan) for the ensuing Winter, these Letters say nothing, 


1 Chief Trader William Connolly, who was on his way to New Caledonia. 
For a biography see H.B.8., II, 209. 

2 B.39/b/3, pp. 6-7, James Keith to Samuel Black, dated Fort Chipewyan, 
September 9, 1824: “ Uncertain in what direction you might cast up & at same 
time impressed with the Propriety of your being made acquainted with the views 
& intentions of the Council as communicated by Govr. Simpson I feel myself 
under the disagreeable necessity of unsealing his public letter [D.4/3, fo. 83] 
addressed to you in order to enable me after forwarding you the original herewith 
via Peace River, to transmit a Duplicate thereof via Mackenzies River retaining 
another official document besides private letters & parcels to be conveyed you 
direct once your destination is ascertained ... Allow me... to reiterate in the 
most impressive terms the propriety of Govr. Simpson’s intimation that so far 
as your situation & circumstances permit, you would devote your best 
attention & exertions to co-operate with and conduct such measures & 
arrangements as Mr. Faries & yourself might deem most warrantable and 
efficient for bringing these evils [referring to quarrels between the Fort 
Vermilion Beaver Indians and the Chipewyans] to a satisfactory termination 
and thereby restoring general confidence, tranquillity & security both to the 
Indians as well as to the Companys Establishments .. .”’. 

8 Chief Factor James Keith. For a biography see H.B.8., I, 441. Keith’s 
wife was not, as stated therein, a sister of Lady Simpson, but Susan Angus. 
Their marriage contract was dated Edinburgh, July 7, 1845 (London, Somerset 
House, Apr. 302-1851). 
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but at same time say much & with regard to myself I am only 
mortified that the Success of the Employment consigned to me 
seems less tangible than the highest Pinacles of the Rocky 
Mountains, besides that the Gentleman in charge must be the 
main spring to set such a business agoing. Returned to 
Dunvegan & arrived about midday. 

I am aware that the prolixity & profuseness of this Journal 
will creat unfavorable impressions on the minds of the 
Gentlemen of Business connected with the Concern & have 
again to apologize for meddling with Subjects I am so little 
acquainted with but hope for their indulgence, wishing in 
the best manner possible in my own way to convey all the 
information in my power of the Country the expedition passed 
through The Writer is more at a loss to offer an apology for 
the errors in Orthography &c,! and the hurried style of the 
performance. 

SAMUEL Brack 


1 Instead of including the last phrase, B.67/a/3 ends: ‘‘ intending a Copy to 
be made ”’, thus proving that it was the version from which Black made his official 
copy (B.67/a/ 1 and 2) to send to the Governor and Committee. 
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Bouché (Boucher), ‘Fean Marie 


Jean Marie Bouché, or Boucher, joined the service of the 
North West Company in 1820 and, according to his account 
in the ledger belonging to that Company, he spent the season of 
1820-21 in the Athabaska District. After the coalition of the 
Hudson’s Bay and North West Companies in 1821 his services 
were retained and he was at Fort Resolution, Great Slave Lake, 
on November 6, 1822, when he re-engaged as a middleman 
for one year at 800 Montreal Livres, plus equipment. 

Bouché appears to have remained at Fort Resolution until 
at least the summer of 1823, but in March 1824 he was at 
Dunvegan on Peace River. On the second of that month he 
entered into a new contract to serve in the Athabaska District 
for two years, his capacity and wages being as before. In this 
contract he was described as ‘“‘ Jean Marie Boucher ”’ of the 
Province of Lower Canada, aged twenty-five years. The 
Northern Department Abstracts of Servants’ Accounts for 
outfit 1824-25 (i.e., June 1, 1824 to May 31, 1825) give his 
age as thirty years and credit him with nine years’ service, in 
spite of the fact that no wages are credited to him in the North 
West Company’s ledger before 1821. 

Bouché, on account of “ his active appearance ” was one of 
the middlemen engaged to accompany Samuel Black’s party, 
which left Rocky Mountain Portage, Peace River, on May 13, 
1824, to explore the sources of Finlay River and beyond. But 
on the morning of May 28 Black found that Bouché, “an 
Old offender”, had deserted with Louis Ossin, another 
middleman, and that they had stolen provisions and property. 
Places in the vicinity of the point of desertion have since borne 
the names of Deserters’ Portage, Deserters’ Canyon and 
Deserters’ Peak. James Keith, en route from York Factory 
to Fort Chipewyan, reached Ile-a-la-Crosse on August 24, 
1824, and he there remarked in his journal: 


““.. Here we also found Jean Marie Bouché who with 


Louis Ossin, (the last embarked for Athabasca by Mr. 
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McVicar,) had I have subsequently learned deserted from 
Mr. Black (R.M. Expedition) on the 27th May—had 
proceeded down Peace River clandestinely supplying 
themselves with provisions from the Company or 
Individuals with their own hand & had reach’d this place 
on the 23d July in a small canoe, apparently with the 
intention of steering for Red River, either by land or 
Water, for two days remained in the woods & only 
delivered themselves up to Mr. Heron on the 25th since 
which period they had been employed as if belonging to 


? 


ihe places... 


Keith continued : 


“Tenorant of the causes which had induced them to such 
a notorious departure from their agreements & unwilling 
to attach faith to or even deign to ask their report, which 
at best could only be considered an ex parte statement & 
inconclusive evidence of their guilt or innocence, I was 
resolved in the meantime no longer to be deprived of 
their services—& as Mr. McVicar had embarked Ossin, 
we should embark his associate deserter Bouché, till 
conceiving he might be of greater service to Mr. 
Connolly, who was rather indifferently manned left the 
Latter to assist Mr. C. to F't. Chipewyan & at same time 
wrote Governor Simpson who would soon be here from 
YFactory, requesting to know what course would be 
pursued respecting them, intimating as my _ private 
individual opinion that till a proper investigation could 
take place they should both be sent to Westn. Caledonia 
to fill up part of that deficient establishment, which 
temporary pennance might afford grounds for some 
remission or extenuation of the punishment, which their 
behaviour might afterwards be found deserving of ...”’. 


Bouché (“the leader & prime actor’’) and Ossin were 
mentioned by Keith as “ deceiving & imposing by fabricated 
stories, on whomsoever they met ’’. Their intention had been 
to go to the Red River Settlement, but their knowledge of the 
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route ended at Ile-a-la-Crosse and, again quoting James Keith, 
they “ had no doubt begun to feel some qualms & scruples of 
Conscience, which induced them as a choice of evils to deliver 
themselves up ”’. 

Bouché and Ossin were, on September 10, 1824, sent to 
New Caledonia to winter during 1824-25, but in the summer 
of 1825 they were brought before the Council of the Northern 
Department of Rupert’s Land at York Factory to face the 
charge of desertion from Samuel Black’s expedition. The 
Council, presided over by Governor George Simpson, resolved 
that: 


‘ 


mere tne said jean Ware Bouche’ and’ Louis’ Ossin in 
consequence of their embarassed circumstances and 
pecuniary arrears not permitting their being fined be 
immediately Hand cuffed and in that situation that they 
be publickly exposed during one full day on the roof of 
the Factory, afterwards that they be imprisoned during 
one week, fed on bread and water, and in winter that one 


of each be sent to winter among the Europeans at 
Churchill & Severn Forts.”’ 


Bouché was sent to Churchill Fort, where Hugh Leslie was 
in charge. References to Bouché are to be found in the 
Churchill journal from August 1825 until July 31, 1826, 
when he was a member of a party which left for York Factory. 
During season 1826-27 Bouché helped to build a new 
dwelling house at Norway House, and from the entries in the 
journal it is clear that he was employed chiefly as a carpenter. 

He was at York Factory on May 19, 1828, when he 
entered into a new contract for three years at {22 per annum. 
In this contract he was described as Jean Marie Boucher of the 
Parish of Berthier, Lower Canada, and his capacity was to be 
that of carpenter and labourer. Bouché was listed as a 
carpenter wintering with his wife at York Factory during 
1829-30, and he appears to have remained either at York 
Factory or in the York Factory District, until August 24, 
18 36, when he left for Red River Settlement. He hada balance 
of wages to his credit which was “ Sufficient to pay for the 
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Stipulated Quantity of Land after he may have fixed upon the 
Situationen. - 

The Red River Census taken on March 31, 1840, recorded 
J. Marie Bouché, Canadian, aged 39 years, as a Roman 
Catholic. Additional entries show that he was married and had 
three sons under sixteen years of age. He had two acres of 
land under cultivation, and details of his dwellings and livestock 
are also to be found in the Census Papers. Similar particulars 
are to be found in the Census Papers for 1843. 


Cournoyer (Cornoyer), Joseph 

Joseph Cournoyer was born about 1803 and came from 
Sorel, Lower Canada. He entered the service of the North 
West Company in 1819. From that Company’s Servants’ 
Ledger it appears that he spent the trading season of 1819-20 
in Athabaska and that his wages for that period were 350 North 
West or 700 Montreal Livres. 

Cournoyer’s services were retained after the coalition of the 
Hudson’s Bay and North West Companies in 1821. A 
contract dated Norway House, June 28, 1822, shows that he 
engaged to serve in the Athabaska District as a middleman for 
two years for 800 Montreal Livres per annum, and that as 
equipment he received a 3-point blanket, a 2}-point blanket, 
2 shirts, 2 yards of common cloth and 6 lbs. of tobacco. 

In the autumn of 1823 Cournoyer was listed as being 
“ disposable ”’ at Fort Chipewyan, and on April 20, 1824, 
whilst in the Peace River District, he entered into a new 
contract to serve as a middleman for one year at a salary of 800 
Montreal Livres. Donald Manson acted as a witness to this 
contract and a note was made by Samuel Black to the effect that 
Cournoyer was “ to have the same Terms as he had in his last 
two years services to the Compy.”’. 

Cournoyer accompanied Black and Manson on their Rocky 
Mountain expedition during the summer of 1824 and references 
to him are to be found in Black’s journal. Black described him 
(p. 35) as areal rough & tumble ”’, adding “ he works with 

hand & foot tooth & nail at the Line”. On his return 
Cournoyer was attached to the winter establishment at Fort 
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Chipewyan. After that he appears to have been employed in the 
Peace River District until December 1825, when he was “ Sent 
down... for subsistence”? to Fort Chipewyan until April 
1826. 

During outfit 1826-27 Cournoyer appears to have crossed 
the Rocky Mountains and to have been employed in the 
Columbia District. On June 27, 1827, he was a member of 
the party headed by James McMillan which left Fort 
Vancouver “‘to form an Establishment at the Entrance of 
Frasers River ’’. Cournoyer was employed at this post (Fort 
Langley) during the summer of 1827 and during the following 
summer he appears to have been attached to the Fort 
Vancouver establishment. 

Cournoyer was a member of Chief Trader Alexander 
Roderick McLeod’s party which was sent from Fort Vancouver 
to the Umpqua country in the autumn of 1828 “to take 
measures to compell the Natives to restore Mr. [Jedediah] 
Smith’s property ’’. Smith and one other man were the only 
survivors of a party of nineteen Americans who had been 
massacred by the Umpqua River Indians. Cournoyer was also 
attached to John Work’s Snake Country expedition of 
1831-32, and he appears to have been variously employed in 
the Columbia River District until he became “ Free at 
Vancouver’ in 1837. He then, as a free trapper, became 
attached to the Company’s Southern Party Expedition led by 
Michel Laframboise. This party hunted the areas of the 
Umpqua and Klamath Rivers, and in the Sacramento Valley. 

Cournoyer became a settler in the Willamette Valley about 
1841. According to the Oregon Tax Roll of 1844, “ Joseph 
Conoier ”’ owned 240 horses, 300 cattle and 112 hogs valued 
at $652. (See Oregon Historical Quarterly, Vol. XX XI, Leslie 
Mie scott, ~ Hirst Taxes in Oregon, 1844 "’, p. 13). 


La Guarde (La Garde, Lagard, Le Guarde, etc.), Foseph 


It is not known exactly when Joseph La Guarde entered the 
service of the North West Company, but he was in receipt of 
wages at least’as early as 1810, and he was employed in the 
Athabaska District at least as early as 1812. He was apparently 
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the “‘ La Garde ”’ named in Colin Robertson’s deposition dated 
London, December 23, 1820, for whom a warrant of arrest 
had been issued by Colonel Coltman. Samuel Black was also 
named in the deposition. (See H.B.S., IH, 294). 

After the coalition of the Hudson’s Bay and North West 
Companies in 1821, La Guarde’s services were retained in the 
Athabaska District. He seems to have spent the winter of 
1822-23 at Dunvegan, Peace River, and on May 45, 1823, 
accompanied by Antoine Perreault, he left for Fort Chipewyan. 
They took two canoes, one of which was to be used that 
summer on the Rocky Mountain Expedition to be led by 
Peter Warren Dease. The expedition was, however, postponed 
until 1824, when Samuel Black was placed in command. 

La Guarde was attached to the expedition as a bowsman, 
and from the time the party left Rocky Mountain Portage, 
Peace River, on May 13, 1824, until the end of the journey, 
Black made occasional references to him in the journal. On 
June 4 Black remarked: 


“|. . Le Guard when once into it is a capital foreman but 
a little over cautious, its said he has made a vow not to 
drown us or perish the Canoe 1.e. that he will stop short 
when he sees too much danger to goon...”’. 


After the return of the expedition La Guarde remained in 
the Athabaska District, but it would appear from a letter from 
James Keith to Hugh Faries dated Fort Chipewyan, January 
31, 1826, that he was “ no longer efficient in the Voyage ” and 
was to be part of the summer establishment in the district. 
During outfits 1831-32, 1832-33 and 1833-34 La Guarde 
was employed at Fort Chipewyan, and in 1836 he retired to the 
Red River Settlement. 

According to the Abstracts of Servants’ Accounts (Hudson’s 
Bay Company), La Guarde was born about 1790 and joined 
the service of the North West Company about 1804. The 
same records give his “ Parish” variously as “ Canada”, 
“Lac la Pluie Native ”’, “ Native’ and “ River du-Loupa 
One of Samuel Black’s notebooks in the Provincial Archives, 
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British Columbia, contains an entry which refers to La Guarde 
as ‘‘ this Cunning Iroquois ”’ 


La Prise (Le Prise), Baptiste 


Baptiste La Prise (or Le Prise) was, according to Samuel 
Black (p. 5), a “‘ Chipewean from Lake Athabasca”’, but 
later in the journal (p. 57) the statement is made that La Prise 
had “ been brought up an Indian”. James Keith hired La 
Prise, “a young Chipewyan (Hlfbreed) to accompany & hunt 
for the R. Mount. Expedition under Mr. Black ” on October 
I, 1823, and when the party set out from Rocky Mountain 
Portage, Peace River, on May 13, 1824, La Prise’s wife was 
also in company. Frequent references to La Prise and his wife 
are to be found throughout Black’s journal until July 25, 
1824, when they deserted, leaving the expedition without an 
interpreter. “‘Le Prise and Woman” arrived at Fort 
Chipewyan on September 10 following, and since he carried 
no letters he was immediately suspected of being a deserter. 
As he was not a Company servant no disciplinary action was 
taken against him. 

In his Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition... 1833, 
1834, and 1835 (London, 1836), p. 84, Captain George Back 
mentioned meeting La Prise at Fort Resolution, Great Slave 
Lake, in August 1833. By that time La Prise had “ become a 
kind "of leader of a small party accustomed to hunt torthe 
eastward’. Back’s Narrative continued: 


. Il thought it a good opportunity of gaining some 
information as to the bending of the Great Slave Lake, 
and the nature of the country at its eastern extremity. 
La Prise, who had been subjected to similar catechising 
by my friend Sir John Franklin, in 1820, at once 
understood me, and pointed to the compass, as an 
instrument with which he was acquainted. Having been 
placed right over it, he pointed his hand in the direction 
of the places required, while I carefully noted their 
magnetic bearings; and it is but justice to state, that the 
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whole of his description was subsequently found to be 
remarkably correct. 6. 


La Prise and his “‘ two little boys ” assisted Back during part 
of the journey in August 1833. 

The Fort Chipewyan journal for 1835 contains references 
to La Prise carrying goods from Fort Vermilion to Fort 
Chipewyan, and to his supplying the Company with salt. In 
the summer of 1836 La Prise was engaged to fish for Fort 
Chipewyan and again references to him are to be found in the 
journal. It would appear that the woman referred to as his 
wife at that time was not the one who accompanied the 1824 
expedition, or the one who remained at Fort Chipewyan. 

In a census of the Indian population held at Fort Chipewyan 
in the spring of 1838 “‘ La Prize” was listed as having a wife, 
4 sons, 2 daughters, and 3 followers. 


Manson, Donald 


According to the Abstracts of Servants’ Accounts in the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s archives, Donald Manson was born 
about 1798 or 1799, and came from Thurso, Caithness, 
Scotland. In 1817 he was “ Engaged by [George] Geddes 
[the Company’s Scottish agent] to fill any situation his 
capabilities & what terms the Governor [William Williams] 
thinks he is deserving ’’. Manson must have been a passenger 
on the chartered ship Britannia (Captain John Edmond) to 
York Factory in the summer of 1817, and he presumably 
spent a short time at least at that place before leaving for the 
Rock Depot, Hayes River, where he wintered during 1817-18. 

Manson left Rock Depot (or Gordon House) on September 
12, 1818, and accompanied William Linklater to Oxford 
House, where they were to spend the winter of 1818-19. 

During outfit 1819-20 Manson was stationed in the 
Ile-a-la-Crosse District under John Clarke. He remained 
there during the summer of 1820, and when George Simpson 
arrived at Fort Superior, the Company’s post on Ie-a-la-Crosse 
Lake, he mentioned that ‘‘ Messrs. Spence, McLeod, 
McKenzie & Manson” were there (H.B.S., I, 31). Clarke, 
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on his return to Ile-a-la-Crosse, appears to have sent Manson 
to the outpost on Lac la Loche under the charge of John 
McLeod. On March 17, 1821, Jonas Oxley and Manson 
arrived at Fort Wedderburn with “ articles which should have 
been forwarded by the fall Canoe from Isle ala Crosse ’’, and as 
“ Mr. Manson was not particularly required ” at Lac la Loche 
Simpson detained him at Fort Wedderburn. Whilst there 
Simpson arranged that Manson should accompany William 
Brown to open a trade in New Caledonia in the coming spring. 
References to Clarke’s efforts to obstruct Simpson’s plans are 
to be found in A.8.S., 1. The last reference therein to Manson 
mentions that he was at Lac la Loche on May 29, 1820, when 
Simpson passed en route to Norway House. Manson was 
waiting for a load of pemmican to take to Fort Wedderburn. 
On his arrival there he was to join Brown’s expedition. 

In Nicholas Garry’s List of Clerks in the Northern 
Department in 1821, Manson was recorded as being a second 
class clerk at £40 per annum, and as a “ Fine young man ”’, 

George Simpson first heard the news of the coalition of the 
Hudson’s Bay and North West Companies when in Lake 
Winnipeg on June 18, and on the following day he received 
official confirmation when he reached Norway House. The 
news reached Lake Athabaska on August 1, 1821, and at once 
Brown’s expedition was rendered unnecessary. Manson spent 
the winter of 1821-22 in the Ile-a-la-Crosse District, receiving 
£50 as salary. At this time he was recorded as being a “ fine 
powerful active young Man [and a] tolerable Clerk & 
Trader”. The report on his character added that he had 
joined the South Branch expedition and that his contract was 
likely to be renewed at £75 per annum. 

This expedition to explore and establish posts on the South 
Branch of the Saskatchewan and in the neighbourhood of the 
headwaters of the Missouri River, was set going in 1822. 
The leadership was given to Chief Factor Donald McKenzie, 
who had gained his experience of conducting such expeditions 
in the Snake Country. Clerks, engaged servants, freemen, 
half-breeds and Iroquois made the party up to 107 men, and 
they were accompanied by 14 women and 21 children. 
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Manson, who had travelled from Ile-a-la-Crosse at least as 
far as Norway House in the summer of 1822, was with John 
Rowand and the men from Edmonton House when they 
joined the expedition at La Montée on the South Saskatchewan 
River on September 9. On September 29 a site was chosen 
about four miles below the Forks of the South Saskatchewan 
and Red Deer Rivers and work was started on a strongly 
fortified post. In October, 1822, Donald McKenzie with a 
party of forty men, including hunters and interpreters, left the 
fort to explore the neighbourhood of the Missouri. Manson 
was included in this party, which used horses. They returned 
unsuccessful within ten days, “‘ having on their route come up 
with the Fall Indians Camp of about 800 Tents, and that they 
were hostile to their proceeding ”’. 

During the same month Francis Heron left the fort 
accompanied by twenty-four men and two Indian guides to 
examine the navigation of the Red Deer and Bow Rivers. 
Manson was in this party, which travelled light on horseback. 
They returned to the fort on November 16 after an absence of 
eighteen days, during which time they covered “ upwards of 
500 miles ”’ 

On December 2 “ Messrs. Manson, Munro and Douglas 
with Eight men and an Indian Guide” left with dispatches for 
Edmonton. The party arrived at Edmonton House on 
December 21 having “ suffered hardships from starvation and 
inclemency of the weather’, and from having “ for several 
nights slept in the Plains where firewood cannot be found ”’. 
Manson, accompanied by “ 3 Canadians & 3 Europeans & 
his Guides the 2 Black Feet Indians ”’ left Edmonton on the 
return journey on January 3, 1823. They arrived at the South 
Branch fort on January 25 having “ suffered some hardships 
... thru cold and starvation haveing eat Nine of their Dogs. ..”. 
Manson remained at the fort until April 23, when he 
accompanied Francis Heron and Pierre C. Pambrun overland 
to Edmonton House. 

The party arrived at Edmonton House on May 5, and five 
days later Manson left with Duncan Finlayson “in a loaded 
Boat manned by 6 Men for Carlton ”’, where he was to spend 
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the summer of 1823. The report on his character at this time 
repeated that he was “ A fine powerful active young Man ’”’ 
enceae tolerable Clerk & Trader ’, but added-that he was 
“extravagant of his own means & thoughtless ”’. 

Manson apparently spent the winter of 1823-24 at 
Dunvegan and on May 13, 1824, he left Rocky Mountain 
Portage, Peace River, as assistant to Samuel Black on the 
expedition up the Finlay River and into the Rocky Mountains. 
On June 3 Black remarked in his journal, “nor does Mr. 
Manson seem dismayed amongst the boisterous Rapids & 
hanging precipices ”’. 

Manson arrived at Fort Chipewyan on October 11, 1824, 
with news of the expedition’s safe return and he remained there 
until January 17, 1825. He then went to Fort Vermilion to 
assist Duncan Finlayson, who had been injured “ by the 
off-going of one of his own sett-guns ”’. It was about this time 
that his “ character report ’’ recorded him as being a “ Fine 
strapping fellow ”’, who could “ go thro any labor ”’, but whose 
time “ would be thrown away at an Establishment, active 
service being his forte ”’. 

On September 29, 1825, William Connolly’s New 
Caledonia brigade left Dunvegan and Manson embarked as a 
passenger en route to the Columbia District. The brigade 
arrived at Fort Alexandria on November 25 and five days later 
Manson left for Kamloops, presumably with the intention of 
going on to Fort Vancouver. 

On May 5, 1826, Manson left Fort Vancouver as 
second-in-command to A. R. McLeod’s “ Trapping 
Expedition to the South of the Columbia ’”’, but twelve days 
later he was recalled to headquarters by Dr. John McLoughlin. 

Manson was attached to Fort Vancouver during outfit 
1826-27, and he was a member of James McMillan’s party 
which left that place on June 27, 1827, to establish Fort 
Langley on Fraser River. The party numbered twenty-five 
and included Joseph Cournoyer and Antoine Perreault, who 
had been with Black and Manson on the Finlay River journey 
of 1824. On December 24 news reached Fort Langley that 
Mr. Alexander Mackenzie (see H.B.S., II], 447) and his party 
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of four, who were bringing dispatches from Fort Vancouver, 
were “ disagreably situated ... amongst a formidable Band oF 
Indians ” and were doubtful if they could extricate themselves 
without assistance. Manson, Francois Noel Annance and nine 
men were sent to their relief, which was accomplished without 
any trouble. On the return journey to Fort Vancouver 
Mackenzie and his men (see pp. 244-5) were murdered by 
the Indians of Hood Canal. The next packet sent to Fort 
Vancouver on February 17, 1828, was carried by Manson and 
seven men. He returned to Fort Langley by a different route 
and the entry in the journal for April 15 recorded his arrival 
“back safe from the Columbia ”’, adding, ‘‘ passing that way 
so soon after the massacre of our people certainly gave. 
anxiety ’’. During his brief return to Fort Vancouver he had 
accompanied Edward Ermatinger’s party carrying the spring 
express to York Factory “‘as far as the Chutes in case the 
Indians should be numerous ”’ Gh sis is the Royal 
Society of Canada, 1912, pp. 113-114, March 22-25, 1828). 

On October 11, 1828, Gov ernor George Sie and his 
party arrived at Fort L analy on their way to Fort Vancouver. 
The journal entry for October 16 recorded that: 


After a preparation of five days building another Boat— 
gummuing and arranging the one built before our arrival 
& the one brought dow n from the interior, the Governor, 
accompanied by Mr. Chief Factor McMillan, Doctor 
Hamlyn & Mr. Manson with Thirty men left us this 


afternoon for the Columbia River by way of Puget 
Sound. . 


The party reached Fort Vancouver on October 25 and 
Manson appears to have been employed on various kinds of 
active service trom the depot until early in March 1829, when 
he was sent to Fort George at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. The Owy/ee had anchored off the old fort and Manson’s 
task was to compete with Captain Dominis of Boston for the 
trade. It was during this month that the Company's ship 
William and Ann was wrecked at the mouth of the Columbia 
River and Captain Swan and his crew murdered by the Indians 
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of Clatsop Point. A punitive expedition was sent against the 
natives and both Samuel Black and Donald Manson were in 
the party. During outfit 1828-29 Manson’s salary was raised 
from £75 to £100 per annum. 

Manson was in charge at Fort George during trading season 
1829-30. It was in May 1830 that the Jsabe//a, which had 
been bought to replace the William and Ann, was wrecked in 
the mouth of the Columbia River. Manson’s efforts to render 
assistance are outlined in H.B.S., 1V, 83-4, and in Letters of 
Dr. Fohn McLoughlin... 1829-1832 edited by Dr. Burt 
Brown Barker (Portland, Oregon, 1948), pp. 117-18, 135. 

On October 16, 1831, John McLoughlin wrote to Peter 
Skene Ogden: 


‘ 


‘,..In the present situation of our affairs we will attach 
the Coasting trade to Fort Simpson, you will assume the 
management of both and during your occasional absence 
on trading excursions Mr. Manson will take charge of 
Fort Simpson...” 


This post had been established on the Nass River by Ogden 
and Lieutenant AXmilius Simpson in the summer of 1831, and 
it was to remain at that site until it was removed to the present 
day Port Simpson in 1834. On September 14, 1832, Manson 
left Fort Simpson “in a large Indian Canoe man’d with ten of 
the Companys Canadian Servants’ to explore Nass River. 
He was hospitably received by the Indians, but he began the 
return journey four days later as it was his opinion that during 
the months of July and August the navigation of the river 
would be impracticable “ higher up than Friendly Village ”’ 
owing to high water. 

On October 19, 1832, Manson embarked on the Company’s 
ship Cadboro at Fort Simpson. Accompanied by eleven 
Canadian servants he was to examine ‘‘the Skina River 
otherwise Port Essington’. On October 30, after interviews 
with the leading Indians of Pearl Harbour, Manson recorded 
in his journal: 


ce 


... The advanc’d state of the season and uncertainty 
when the vessel might succeed in reaching the River 
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induc’d me to propose to Captain Sinclair that he should 
send one of his Officers with me in my canoe to ascertain 
the Ship navigation and remain here himself with the 
Schooner until our return, consequently Mr. Brotchie his 
first Officer was the person appointed to accompany 
Me: 


The next day, Manson, Brotchie and a son each of the chiefs 
Nee-shoot and Ca-cus, went to the entrance of Skeena River. 
They travelled about fifty miles up the river but did not find 
“one solitary spot...suitable for an Establishment”. 
Manson returned to Fort Simpson on November 6. 

It was in 1832 that Governor George Simpson wrote of 
Manson: 


‘““A scotchman about 38 years of Age has been 15 years 
in the Country. A stout strong active man well adapted 
for opposition, exploring service or any other duty 
requiring strength and activity, qualified for the charge of 
a Post and has influence both with Indians and Servants, 
but deficient in Education and cannot be left to the 
exercise of his own judgement in any matter requiring 
head work. Is likely to remain a long time on the List of 
Clerks. Stationed in the Columbia ’’. 


Manson remained stationed at Fort Simpson until December 
23, 1832, when he embarked on the Company’s ship Dryad for 
the Columbia River. P. S. Ogden had given Captain Kipling 
instructions “to stop at Millbank sound” in order that 
Manson could “find a place to erect an Establishment ”’. 
But they were delayed on the voyage by bad weather, and as 
they ran short of provisions Manson could not examine 
Milbanke Sound. 

After a stay either at Fort George or Fort Vancouver he 
returned in the Dryad to Fort Simpson, arriving there towards 
the-end of Aprils 33; 

On May 3 following, “Mr. Finleson [Finlayson] Mr. 
Manson and Famley”’ went aboard the Dryad. Later in the 
month Finlayson and Manson examined Milbanke Sound, and 


on May 23, the log recorded: 
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ce 


...sent all the Frenchmen with Axes on shore and 
comenced cuting down Trees and clearing away the Bush 
In order to Build a Fort. ..”’. 


On June 4 Finlayson embarked on the Company’s ship Lama, 
whose crew had also assisted in building the new fort, and 
Manson was left in charge. The entry for August 13 in the 
Dryad’s log included the following remark: 


ee Eo, Mir Wiansonw Cap.” Kipling Mr. 
Anderson Crisned the Fort, Fort McLoughen hoisted 
the Britich Incine and Seluted with 9 Guns from the 


Bastons returned the same number of Guns from the 
Dia. 


John Dunn referred to the building of Fort McLoughlin in 
his History of The Oregon Territory (London, 1844), pp. 244-50. 
He said that the “land department’ was superintended by 
Manson assisted by [A. C.] Anderson and himself. He 
added (p. 254): 


< 


‘,.. One of our people, a half-breed, a funny volatile 
boy, son of Mr. Manson, used to imitate, on a sort of 
many barred fife, the noise made by the sacerdotal chiefs 
on the stage. The Indians, when they used to come to the 
fort, and hear this, seemed much amazed; and often 


beeoed of me to check him... ”. 
A. C. Anderson mentioned the building of Fort McLoughlin 


and made several other references to Manson in his “‘ History 
of the Northwest Coast ’’ (University of California, Berkeley, 
Series C, No. 2, Bancroft Collection, Pacific Coast Mss.). 

In his Narrative of a ‘fourney Round the World... (London, 
1847), pp. 201-02, Sir George Simpson remarked that the 
site of kort McLoughlin “ must originally have been one of 
the most rugged spots imaginable’. He added: 


‘“ Besides blasting and levelling, Mr. Manson, without 
the aid of horse or ox, had introduced several thousand 
loads of gravel, while, by his judicious contrivances in the 
way of fortification, he had rendered the place capable of 
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holding out, with a garrison of twenty men, against all 
the natives of the coast. Mr. Manson’s successor, Mr. 
Charles Ross, ... made considerable additions to the 


’ 


Carden... a 


Manson continued in charge of Fort McLoughlin. His 
chief customers were the “‘ Belahoola ” tribe inhabiting Dean 
Channel and Bentinck Arm, and the ‘“‘ Wacash”’ Indians of 
Milbanke Sound. Duncan Finlayson’s report on the trade at 
Fort McLoughlin during season 1835-36 is to be found in 
HBS. 1V, 324-6, ane itends. 


“ Although the natives appear now to be well disposed or 
rather to be kept in good order, yet I would not consider 
it prudent to reduce this number [suggested complement 
of fourteen] lower, the opinion they entertain of us and 
our power is highly creditable to Mr. Manson and the 
manner in which the Fort has been built and completed; 
combining every requisite for a trading Establishment 
deserves much praise.”’ 


In the autumn of 1837 Manson visited Fort Vancouver on 
account of ill health, but he afterwards returned to Fort 
McLoughlin. He was appointed a Chief Trader in November, 
1837. His management of the trade of Fort McLoughlin 
during outfit 1837-38 was criticised by James Douglas, who 
wrote to him on June 21, 1838: 


“,.. The interference of your Post with the trade of New 
Caledonia has become the subject of serious complaint, 
and produced a most alarming effect on the business of 
that District. The great disparity in the Coast and 
interior prices, is the cause of the evil, and you must use 
every exertion to diminish it, by adhering strictly to the 
prices fixed, last spring by Mr. Work and sanctioned by 
the consent of the authorities here. The system pursued 
during the early part of last Outfit at Fort McLoughlin, 
is decidedly opposed to the Companys general interest 


’ 


and to their more extended and leading views...””. 
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Manson was able to give a satisfactory explanation “ respecting 
the standard of trade at Fort McLoughlin ’’, and in a letter 
dated Fort Vancouver, November 21, 1838, Douglas remarked 
‘““T expect to hear no further outcry of ruinous competition 
from New Caledonia ”’. 

Manson’s health continued “ precarious” and he applied 
for leave of absence. Until this was granted by the Governor 
and Council of the Northern Department, Charles Ross was 
sent to help him. Manson left Fort McLoughlin in the 
Company’s ship Nereide in the summer of 1839, and he was 
apparently employed at or near Fort Vancouver until he left 
for York Factory in the spring of 1840. He arrived there on 
June 25. Letitia Hargrave met him when she landed at York 
Factory in the following August and made a not very 
complimentary reference to him in a letter to her mother (M. 
A. MacLeod, (ed.), The Letters of Letitia Hargrave (Toronto, 
aie Champlain Society, 1047), p. 58). On September 2.5 
Manson embarked on the Company’s ship Prince Rupert 
(Captain Herd) bound for England. As fellow passengers he 
had Chief Factors John Charles and Peter Warren Dease, and 
Chief Trader Murdoch McPherson. Manson’s account in the 
Company’s Ledger shows that he paid Captain Herd Five 
Guineas for a passage for his son. 

On October 21, 1840, Manson and his fellow officers were 
introduced to the Governor and Committee at a meeting 
held in London. He then went to Thurso to visit his parents, 
William and Isabella Manson. His young son William was 
left under the guardianship of Robert Forsythe of Thurso, the 
husband of his sister Ann. 

Manson was back in London in time to join Sir George 
Simpson at the beginning of his journey round the world. He 
is named in the manuscript journal (D.3/2) as a member of the 
party which left London on March 3, 1841, and sailed from 
Liverpool on the next day in the Royal Mail Steamship 
Caledonia. They reached Halifax on March 17, Boston on 
March 20, and four days later arrived in Lachine “ to await 
the opening of the navigation, in order to proceed to the 
Interior ’’. 
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The heavy canoes left Lachine for the interior on May 1, 
and Manson was one of the passengers. He apparently 
travelled to the Red River Settlement, and on June 29 he 
arrived at Norway House en route to York Factory. He was 
at the depot from July 5 to the 14th, when he left as a passenger 
in the Saskatchewan boats. He was back at Norway House on 
July 30 and three days later continued his journey to the 
Columbia District. 

In October 1841 Manson was at Fort Colvile and on 
November 11 he arrived at Kamloops to take charge. His 
family, which had remained at Fort Vancouver during his 
absence on furlough, presumably joined him at the time, or 
soon afterwards. Samuel Black’s murderer had been put to 
death with ‘“ the active cooperation of the Indians ”’, and John 
Tod had reported the area as being tranquil. On December 6, 
1841, Manson wrote to Simpson: 

“| .. from what I can see and learn, the Sushwaps and 
other Tribes in the vicinity of this Establishment, are 
now in pretty good order, and apparently, well disposed 
towards us, and certainly (when we look back to the very 
different state of things in this quarter, during the past 
few years, when I am told it was no uncommon thing for 
the Indians, to draw their knives on the late Mr. Black 
inside of his Fort, and, invariably, grossly insult and rob 
his men, when ever they met them on the route) I think 
Mr. T. is justly intitled to every praise for his very 
supperior management and arrangements, in having 
effected such a desirable change in so short a time, indeed 
his persevering exertions in hunting down, and finally 
destroying the murderer, considering the limited means 
he had, are deserving of the highest commendation. . 
On my way here from Colvile, I saw the greater part of 
the Okenagan River Indians, a Tribe who have given 
great annoyance during the past few years, to both Mr. 
Ogden & the late Mr. Black, indeed the latter had one of 
his men killed and his horse shot under him and himself 
made a prisoner and his arms taken from him in an affray 
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with this Tribe some two or three years back, the arms 
were however returned shortly after the affair, these 
people have also given much annoyance latterly in theving 
the Companys Horses, and bullying the men, when 
passing through that route in small parties, still from 
what I have seen of them, I am inclined to be of opinion 
that with proper management and by showing that degree 
of firmness & decision, which is so absolutely necessary 
in our transactions with the natives, these people may be 
brought to conduct themselves peacably & usefully 
towards us in future. 

I am sorry to say I found the Fort here in a wretched 
state of defence, the houses & store being completely 
rotten, and were it not for the number of Props, placed 
against them, they would have been down long ere now, 
the Fort Pickets and Bastions are even worse than this, 
and I am really astonished that any Gentleman would have 
allowed an Establishment to go to ruin in this manner, 
without doing something towards renewing it, finding 
the Fort in this wretched state I of course immediately 
determined to use every exertion in my power to remedy 
PME relat, 8 


Manson accompanied P. S. Ogden’s brigade down to Fort 
Vancouver in the spring of 1842. In the following summer he 
was sent with eleven men to take charge of Stikine. Dr. 
McLoughlin gave him instructions “ to examine all the men of 
the place”’ in connection with the murder there of John 
McLoughlin, junior, in April, 1842, and “ to deliver all those, 
against whom there is any criminal accusations to the Russian 
authorities at Sitika to be dealt with according to law...” 
McLoughlin chose Manson because of “ his Standing in the 
Country, his speaking the language fluently, & his knowledge 
of the character of our people”. Manson did not carry out 
these orders. Dr. W. Kaye Lamb remarked in his introduction 
(oexdiy) tou? b.., VL, 


‘““ His.[Manson’s] explanation to McLoughlin was that 
the ten men he had decided to detain could not be moved 
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safely in the Cadboro, which had a crew of only nine; 
actually, Manson had probably learned sufficient about 
the circumstances of the crime to realize that a case could 
not be sustained against so many of the men...”’. 


Manson was blamed by McLoughlin “ for having done too 
little’, but, as might be expected in this unhappy affair, he 
was defended by Sir George Simpson (47.B.S., VI, 156). 
Other references to the matter are to be found in H.B.S., VII. 

During trading season 1843-44 Manson remained in 
charge at Stikine. On June 15, 1844, Simpson wrote to him: 


‘ 


‘...you have been appointed to the charge of the New 
Caledonia district, and from your active habits of business 
we feel assured you will conduct your new charge in a 
satisfactory manner. It is a very important charge and 
requires unremitting attention, which you will no doubt 
bestow upon it... Stuart’s Lake will be your own 
headquarters... ". 


He arrived at Fort St. James at the end of September 1844, 
and in his journal for December 22, 1845, he wrote: 


““ ,. About One P.M. Mr. C. T. Fraser arrived with the 
express all well on the East side, Chief F. John Le Lewes 
is appointed to the charge of this District but has 
remained at Colvile in bad health, consequently I shall 
have another Winter to pass in N.Caledonia. I find by 
Minutes of Council just received that I am again 
appointed to the N.West Coast in order to releive Mr. 
Work [at Fort Simpson] who goes home in bad health”’. 


Manson appears to have had difficulties with his men and 
references to desertions and a threatened mutiny are to be 
found in the records. Father Morice had much to say on the 
subject in The History of the Northern Interior of British 
Columbia ... (Toronto, 1905). On June 27, 1846, in a private 
letter to Manson, Simpson remarked: 


< 


‘... You do not...state what I understand was the 
principal cause of the desertions from the brigade last 
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summer, which are said to have arisen from some private 
misunderstanding, arising from petty jealousy or other 
cause, between yourself and Mr. Tod. The reports 
which have reached us upon this subject are exceedingly 
unsatisfactory and vexatious, inducing a belief that, both 
yourself and that gentn. are disqualified by temper for the 
charge of the brigade: & it is truly lamentable to find 
that, your misunderstanding went to such a length as to 
render it necessary for a stranger, one of the Jesuit 
priests, to interfere, who, I understand, interposed his 
good offices to effect a reconciliation, which, however, 
was of no longer duration than while he was present ”’, 


and in another private letter dated July 1, 1847, Simpson said: 


‘““... The misunderstanding between you & Mr. Tod, 
which called forth some remarks from me last year & has 
led to long explanations from you & that gentn. this 
season, 1s very much to be regretted & must have placed 
you both in a very awkward point of view with strangers. 
I have no doubt you were both to blame, but the subject 
is now of such old date that no benefit can arise from 
discussing the matter; it is, however, to be hoped that 
similar difficulties may not recur. I am glad to see you 
take blame to yourself for a full share in the quarrel, & I 
hope the conviction of your error may induce you to keep 
a better command over your temper, which, although I 
have not said much about it, has frequently been a source 
of difficulty with your colleagues...”’. 


No doubt these quarrels were remembered by Tod when he 
wrote his “ History of New Caledonia” in 1878 (University 
of California, Berkeley, Series C, No. 27, Bancroft Collection, 
Pacific Coast Mss.). In his manuscript Tod stated: “* Manson 
was 30 years in the Hudson Bay Co. [at the time of going to 
Fort St. James]; but never learned anything of H.B.Co. 
(Indian) character ”’. 

During the time Manson was in charge of the New 
Caledonia District the international boundary west of the 
Rocky Mountains was settled. As a consequence, the 
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Company’s headquarters were removed from Fort Vancouver 
on the Columbia River to Fort Victoria on Vancouver Island 
so that they should be on British territory, and Fort Langley on 
the mainland became the rendezvous for the New Caledonia 
brigade. A. C. Anderson (see 4.B.S., V1, 385) had found 
new routes from the interior of New Caledonia to the Pacific 
Coast wholly through British territory, but before any definite 
route had been adopted Manson and Anderson had to break 
their way through to Fort Langley in the spring of 1848 as the 
Whitman massacre in the previous November had made it too 
dangerous to go down to Fort Vancouver by the usual route. 

During the winter of 1849-50 Manson suffered from ill 
health. In a private letter to Sir George Simpson dated 
February 25, 1850, he said his illness was due to 


“the invariable diet of dried Salmon during the last six 

winters, with the unusual harassing duties of the summer 

during the past two years... ”’, 
and he applied for a year’s leave of absence to visit the Sandwich 
Islands or California. He also voiced a complaint at not having 
been promoted to a Chief Factorship. Simpson agreed in an 
official letter dated June 24, 1850, that leave of absence should 
be granted for outfit 1850-51, and in a private letter of the 
same date he remarked: 


¢ 


‘,.. With reference to your remarks on the subject of 
promotion it is always with much reluctance that I write 
or speak to any gentleman in reference to his prospects: 
& from experience I know I cannot be too guarded; why, 
if I even /ook a reply, meaning neither ‘ yes’ or ‘ no’, but 
a middle course, it is afterwards—perhaps years 
afterwards—-quoted in letters as a promise or an 
extinguisher to all hope. I can truly say that I should be 
very happy to see you come forward, | have known you 
for many years, during which you have rendered valuable 
& zealous services; latterly, however, there is an 
impression in the minds of the gentlemen in the Country 
that the value of your services has been a good deal 
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neutralized by an unfortunate irritability of temper; this 
is very much to be regretted & appears to have grown 
upon you of late, as in former days, no such drawback 
existed to your efhciency. Your claims & merits, however, 
are as well known to almost all the gentlemen of the 
Council as to myself, & will be duly considered when the 
opportunity may offer...” 


On November 27, 1850, James Douglas wrote to Manson: 


4 


‘,...I sincerely hope the state of your health, will not 
render it necessary for you to take advantage of the leave 
of absence granted by Council; it will in my opinion be 
fatal, for a time at least, to your prospects of promotion 
in the service, | most earnestly advise you not to leave 
New Caledonia, until you receive your expected step. 

At all events whether you decide on going or not, you 
cannot possibly be relieved before next Summer (1851) 
and you must accompany your brigade to Fort 


Langley...” 


Manson took heed of the warning and on March 16, 1852, 
Douglas passed on to him the thanks of the Governor and 
Council of the Northern Department for “ evincing a high 
degree of zeal’. But ina letter dated June 18, 1853, Simpson 
complained 


“that the service in new Caledonia is very unpopular 
among the people in consequence of reports spread of 
the rough treatment experienced at the hands of the 


” 


Company's Oncers....”’, 


, 


and added that ‘the existence of a system of “club law”... 
must not be allowed to prevail ’. 

Manson remained in charge of the New Caledonia District 
and whilst at Fort Langley on June 22, 1856, he wrote to the 
Board of Management of the Western Department: 


‘“ Some two years ago I applied to Sir George Simpson, 
and the Northern Council, requesting that a furlough 
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might be granted me the following year; on the plea of 
urgent domestic affairs. Sir George answered that 
application by informing me that in consequence of the 
number of similar demands made upon him that year, 
he did not think that my request could be complied with 
then, but added that he would be better able to judge of 
this, after his return to Lachine, from whence he would 
write to me in course of the winter if my request could be 
granted. I have not had the honor of hearing from that 
Gentleman since. 

It is unnecessary for me Gentlemen to state that I have 
now held a Trader’s Commission for nineteen years, 
during which period I flatter myself that you will admit, 
I have zealously and successfully performed the duties 
intrusted to my management, I hope therefore that you 
will grant me a furlough for Outfit 1857, as private family 
affairs, the most urgent to me, renders it necessary that 
I anarutld visit the Columbia lie ensuing summer. I have 
no immediate desire to retire from the service, but in 
event of my present request being refused, I now beg to 
inform you that it is my intention to do so next summer, 
however much it may be against my inclination...” 


Douglas sent this letter to W. G. Smith, the Company’s 
secretary in London, on July 19 and remarked: 


ce 


. Mr. Manson’s long and useful services are worthy 
of a better reward, and I hope the Governor and 
Committee may say something kind in reply for 
communication to him. 


The Governor and Committee passed both letters to Sir 
George Simpson, who wrote to Manson on October 18, 1856: 


...1 have informed the Company... that, the only 
difficulty I am aware of is as to the ability of the Board of 
Management to dispense with your services without 
inconvenience to the business; but I have addressed them 
by this conveyance pointing out the mode in which I 
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think the charge of New Caledonia may be provided for 
next Outfit, so as to leave you at liberty to withdraw on 
leave of absence... ”’ 


Arrangements were made for Chief Trader Peter Ogden to 
have the charge of New Caledonia District whilst Manson 
went on furlough during outfit 1857-58. On November 5, 
1857, Manson wrote to the Governor and Committee from 
Fort Victoria: 


“Having recently purchased a small property in 
Oregon Territory, of which I would wish to take 
possession next summer, I beg to request that you would 
be pleased to grant me an extension of my furlough until 
the close of Outfit 1858, when it is my intention to retire 
from the service. I trust that when you take my long 
services in the Fur Trade, say 40 years, into consideration 
you will not hesitate in granting me this favor ”’ 


This letter was forwarded to London ten days later by James 
Douglas, who remarked to W. G. Smith: 


ce 


... The protracted and important services rendered by 
Mr. Manson to the concern, and his not being promoted 
beyond the rank of Chief Trader, are arguments in his 
favor which I beg may have their full weight on behalf of 
this his not unreasonable request...” 


But the application was turned down on the grounds that 
every such request had been “ invariably refused” for many 
years. In Smith’s letter to Manson dated London, January 22, 
1858, giving this decision he added: 


ce 


... the Governor and Committee will be glad to learn 
that you have resolved to return to active service for 
another year or longer, but should you not wish to do 
this, they will of course accept your resignation as on the 
ist June 1858”. 


It is not known exactly where Manson spent his furlough of 
1857-58, but a letter dated April 27, 1858, from James 
Douglas to James Murray Yale at Fort Langley mentions 
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“ the building [at Fort Langley] on the left hand side of 
the big house, where Mr. Manson was living last winter”. 


On April 29, 1858, Manson was at Fort Vancouver and he 
wrote to Simpson: 


“ Having now given up all hopes of further promotion 
in the fur trade a result which, ere now, my long services 
might naturally lead me to expect & for which I have 
been labouring for many, many years without success, I 
have therefore, in consideration of my family, tho’ still a 
very poor man, made up my mind to resign my C. 
Tradership, and to settle down in the Willamette, where 
I can secure a tolerable education for my children. I have 
taken this decisive step not in any pet or huff that my 
services have been overlooked, but entirely in 
consideration of procuring an education for my family, I 
shall always feel most grateful to the H. Hudsons 
Company ‘for having been my first employers, and 
believe me nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
to meet their views and comply with their wishes in every 
way which would not interfere with the welfare of my 
family...” 


To this Simpson replied on July 30: 


“..1 regret that the arrangements you had made for 
settling in the Willamette had proceeded so far before 
receipt of the message I sent you through Mr. D. 
Mactavish (advising you to contirfue a little longer in 
the service) that you could not adopt my suggestion. I 
made a very strong representation of your case to the 
Board, & urged that a second year’s leave of absence 
should be granted you. But they felt bound by the rule 
they have adopted in reference to such indulgence, 
which is now refused in every case...” 


Manson settled at Champoeg, Marion County, Oregon, but 
his farm was inundated in the floods of 1861 and he seems to 
have suffered other financial losses. His account in the 
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Company’s books was closed in October 1870. According 
to the Tenth United States Census, 1880, Manson died in 
Marion County in January 1380. 

Manson’s son William (p. 231) remained in Scotland until 
1848, when he returned to his native land as an Apprentice 
Clerk in the Company’s service. He later rose to the rank of 
Chief Trader, References to Manson’s other children have 
been found in the Company’s archives. A child was buried at 
Fort Simpson and when that post was removed to the present 
Port Simpson in 1834, the remains were reinterred at 
McLoughlin Harbour. It would appear that in 1841 he had 
one daughter and that in 1853 his son John was “ growing 
up”. References have also been found to Manson’s brother 
William in 1841, and to a niece Williamina Forsythe, and toa 
nephew Robert Forsythe in 1852 and 1853 

According to the reminiscences of Manson’s daughter Anna 
(Mrs. Tremewan) (see Oregon Historical Quarterly, IV, 261—4), 
her mother was a daughter of Etienne Lucier of French 
Prairie, Marion County, Oregon. Anna’s brothers were 
Donald, James, William and Stephen; and her sisters were 
Isabella and Lizzie. 


Ossin, Louts 

Louis Ossin came from Sorel, Lower Canada, and was born 
about 1800. He joined the service of the North West Company 
in 1820. During trading season 1820-21 he was apparently 
employed in the Athabaska District. He was taken into the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company after the coalition of 
1821, and at York Factory on July 16, 1823, he entered into a 
mew contract to serve as 2 middleman in the Athabaska 
District for two years at $00 Montreal Livres per annum. In 
the autumn of 1823 he was “ disposable ” at Fort Chipewyan 
and sent tothe fishery. According to the entry in James Keith’s 
Fort Chipewyan journal for November 7, 1823, Ossin was 
recalled from the fishery not only on account of * ‘some indirect 
complaints preferred against him on the score of duty, which 
were too vague to take notice of ”, but also because he had 

Q 
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“formed a Connexion with a certain Widow of the place 
(of which he now requests our sanction) without having 
obtained or even asked our Licence, we not only hold such 
Union to be informal & illegal but pronounced it to be 
null & void ab initio’. 


Ossin was one of the middlemen attached to Samuel Black’s 
1824 expedition; but on the morning of May 28 Black found 
that Ossin and Bouché had deserted. Black named Bouché as 
the leader, and said Ossin was “‘ simple but rogishly inclined ”’. 
As will be seen from the biographical notes on Bouché, the two 
deserters reached Ile-a-la-Crosse on July 23 and two days later 
gave themselves up to James Heron. Their original intention 
had been to go to the Red River Settlement. 

Ossin and Bouché were sent to New Caledonia for the 
winter of 1824-25, and in the summer of 1825 both men were 
brought before the Council of the Northern Department at 
York Factory to answer for their desertion. As will be seen from 
the notes on Bouché on p. 217 their “ pecuniary arrears ’’ did 
not permit them to be fined, so the Council ordered that they 


“... be immediately Hand cuffed and in that situation 
that they be publickly exposed during one full day on the 
roof of the Factory, afterwards that they be imprisoned 
during one week, fed on bread and water, and in winter 
that one of each be sent to winter among the Europeans 
at Churchill & Severn Forts’’. 


Bouché was sent to Churchill, but no reference has been 
found to Ossin spending season 1825-26 at Severn. Instead, 
under the name of “ Louis Ossant’’, he was listed as being 
attached to Fort Alexandria, New Caledonia, for outfit 
182 5-26. 

Ossin was a member of a small party which carried letters 
from Fort Vancouver to the newly-established Fort Langley in 
the winter of 1827, and he appears to have remained there 
until at least the end of outfit 1829-30. In February 1829 
Ossin was allowed to take a wife from among the Langley 
Indians, and a letter from John McLoughlin to Francis 
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Heron dated Fort Vancouver, July 20, 1833, makes a reference 
to: Oaain sichild@ 

The Columbia District Statements listed Louis Ossin under 
“General Charges” for outfit 1830-31, so it would appear 
likely that during that season he was employed at several 
places in the district. From outfit 1831-32 to the end of outfit 
1835-36 Ossin’s name was included among the trappers 
uncer Fort Vancouver Irade”’’. He then became a free 
trapper until 1841, when he became a settler. Both as a 
Company and a free trapper he appears to have been attached 
to the party led by Michel Laframboise (see H.8.S., HI, 444) 
which hunted in the area of the Umpqua River and the 
Klamath River, and in the Sacramento Valley. 


Perreault (Perrault), Antoine 


Antoine Perreault joined the North West Company in 1818 
and was employed in the Athabaska District. Hus services 
were retained after the coalition of the Hudson’s Bay and 
North West Companies in 1821. He was employed at 
Dunvegan during the winter of 1822-23 and on April 14, 
1823, attacked and stabbed one of the clerks attached to the 
post. The account of the incident in the journal ends: ‘‘ We 
trust so infamous an act will not be over looked, and that the 
fellow may not be sent back to Peace River at least ”’. 

Perreault and Joseph La Guarde (see p. 220) left Dunvegan 
on May ¢ following to take down to Fort Chipewyan two 
canoes, one of which was to be used on the Rocky Mountain 
expedition which was originally planned to take place in the 
summer of 1823 under the leadership of Peter Warren Dease. 
The expedition was, however, postponed until 1824 and then 
Samuel Black was appointed leader. Perreault spent the 
winter of 1823-24 at Dunvegan and entered into a new contract 
at that place on March 2, 1824. Under its terms he agreed to 
serve as a bowsman in the Athabaska Department for two 
years. This contract, which 1s in French, described Perreault 
as being twenty-six years of age and as coming from the 
Province of Lower Canada, but other records describe him 
as a Canadian half-breed. 
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Perreault joined Samuel Black’s expedition as a bowsman 
and was a member of the party which left Rocky Mountain 
Portage, Peace River, on May 13, 1824. Frequent references 
to him are to be found throughout Black’s journal. On 
June 4, Black remarked: 


¢ 


‘... Perreault the Steersman appears now to exert 
himself with strength & vigour at the bad places, but in 
general laizie & bits his fingers for having undertaken 
the voyage at all & a great scamp but in dread of 
consequences Tarrangeau will always follow him & the 
two first perhaps in the hour of danger to save their 
bacon:. 2 


During the winter of 1824-25 Perreault was employed at 
Fort Chipewyan and in April 1825 accompanied by 
Tarrangeau, he carried a packet to Fort Vermilion, Peace 
River. On arrival they were to be employed as Duncan 
Finlayson considered best. Perreault was again on the winter 
establishment of Fort Chipewyan for 182 5-26, and during the 
following outfit he was transferred to the Columbia District. 

He was a member of the party which left Fort Vancouver 
on June 27, 1827, to establish Fort Langley on Fraser River. 
Frequent references to him are to be found in the journal of 
that post. On December 24, 1827, Alexander Mackenzie 
(see H.B.S., III, 447) with four men, including Louis Ossin 
(see p. 242), arrived at Fort Langley with letters from Fort 
Vancouver. This small party had had difficulty in reaching 
Langley owing to ‘“‘a formidable Band of Indians”. On 
January 3, 1828, Mackenzie set out on his return to Fort 
Vancouver. He left Ossin and Etienne Pepin at Fort Langley, 
and they were replaced by Antoine Perreault and Francois 
Tarehonga. John McLoughlin’s letter dated Fort Vancouver, 
March 20, 1828, to William Connolly describes the fate of 
the party as follows: 


‘“.,.I am sorry to have to inform you that Mr. Alex. 
McKenzie Antoine Perrault, Boisseau, Chartier, and 
Tarohanga, were murdered last Winter by the Clalam 
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Tribe of Indians inhabiting Hoods Canal. Mr. 
McKenzie left this accompanied by four Men on the 
2nd December to take the papers &c to Frasers River 
and reached Fort Langley on the 24th on the 3rd 
January he left Fort Langley with the above named men 
on his return in Company with Mr. McMillan who being 
detained 6 Days at Point Roberts by Boisterous weather 
was afraid he would be detained too long on the voyage 
and returned to Fort Langley Mr. McKenzie proceeded 
on his voyage to this place and after he had passed all 
places he conceived necessary to be on his Guard While 
he and his people were all a sleep they were masacred in 
their Camp litterally while sleeping this is a Deed that 
loudly calls on us to punish the perpetrators if we do not 
these Barbarians will take courage and murder any one 
of our people when ever they have an opportunity—and 
Indeed not only them but all these round about when 
they learn at the same time that we allow’d it pass over 
with impunity. ..”’. 


A punitive expedition headed by Chief Trader Alexander 
McLeod was sent against the Clallum Indians in the summer of 
1828. See H.B.S., IV, 57-8, 63-5. 

The Northern Department District Statement for 1827-28 
closed Perreault’s account with the remark, “ Killed by 
Indians in Hoods Canal Jany. 1828”. 


Tarrangeau (Tauangeau, Tourangeau, or Touranjeau), Jean 
Baptiste 


‘ > 


Jean Baptiste Tarrangeau was a “ native’’ who was born 
about 1803. He joined the North West Company in 1818 
and appears to have been employed in or about Fort Dauphin 
in the Swan River area. His services were retained after the 
coalition of the Hudson’s Bay and North West Companies in 
1821, and he was listed as being in the Swan River District 
until the end of outfit 1822-23. 

Tarrangeau was transferred to the Athabaska District 
during outfit 1823-24, and on May 13, 1824, he left Rocky 
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Mountain Portage, Peace River, as a middleman attached to 
Samuel Black’s expedition up the Finlay River and into the 
Rocky Mountains. On one occasion (see p. 34) Black 
remarked in his journal that Tarrangeau would always follow 
Perreault, and like him would, in an hour of danger, be the 
first to “‘ save his bacon ”’ 

During the winter of 1824-25 Tarrangeau was employed 
at Fort Chipewyan. On March 1, 1825, he entered into a 
new contract, to begin on June I ‘following. He agreed to 
serve as a middleman 3 in the Athabaska District for two years 
at £19 per annum. Tarrangeau and Perreault were “ both 
hired & disposable ’’, so in April they carried a packet from 
Fort Chipewyan to Fort Vermilion, Peace River. They were 
then to be employed as Duncan Finlayson, the officer in 
charge, should consider best. 

Tarrangeau renewed his contract from time to time and 
remained in the Athabaska District first as a middleman, then 
as a steersman, and later as a guide, until the end of trading 
season 1845-46, when he retired to the Red River Settlement. 
But by March 17, 1847, Tarrangeau had contracted to rejoin 
the Company on June 1 following as a guide and steersman 
for three years. He remained in “the Company’s Athabaska 
District service until the end of outfit 1863-64. During the 
following outfit the Abstracts of Servants’ Accounts listed him 
as a ‘‘ Northern Department Freeman ” 

During the later years of his service he was known as Jean 
Baptiste Tarrangeau, senior, or Pere, to distinguish him from 
his son who was also employed in the Athabaska District from 
1846 until he became a “ freeman” in 1859. 
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Monté de Ecosse, 205 

Montreal, xxi, xxiv, XXVll, XXXV, XXXVI, 
xlvii, xcix, 1627 

Moodie, J. D., Ixxx 

Moose, Ixxvi, 26, 62, 136, 152, 168, 202, 
204 

Moose Factory, xxiv 

Moreton & Foster, 162” 

Morice, A. G., lxxxix, xcvl, 234 

Mosquitoes, 73, 74, 91, 137 

Moss, 27, 33, 47, 63, 67, 77, 86, 96, 125, 
133, 142, 153, 164 

Mountains, measurements of, 10, 77, 
LZ 1-2 

Mud River, xz 

Munroe, Hugh, 224 

Muskets, 107, 109, 111, 116 

Muskrat, 43, 53, 153 

Muskwa River, 1737, 1817”, 196” 


NAATTATINS OR NATTOUTINS (INDIANS), 
97, 110 
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Nahani Indians, of S. Nahanni R., I-lh, 
Ibo-qigy Sy, Ine, iho injey UAV eR 
“trading Nahani ’’, 1-li, lxxiv-v, 107, 
TUL, W025 0LA-155 61S, 01225 123) 0255 
135, 136, 138, 141, 143, 148, 153, 174, 
188 

Nahanni River, South, li, Ixxv, Ixxviiin, 

LOM ULSI, 39 yk 7 072 

Nass River, 1757 

National Museum of Canada, 131” 

Natural History Society of Montreal, 

Ixxxv, lxxxvi 

Needles, 118 

Nee-shoot (Indian), 228 

Nelson, Fort, destroyed, 1813, Ixxviin, 

168”; established, 1805, Ixxvii-viliz, 

168” 5 present-day, 1357 

Ne Parle Pas Rapid, 10”, 201” 

Nereide, 231 

Netla River, lxxviii 

Nets, 40, 41, 48, 55, 58, 71, 72, 118, EGE, 
185 

New (Western) Caledonia, xxii, xxxix, h, 
liv, bxii, Ixviu, ixx, lxxxii, Ixxxv, lxxxix, 
XCl, 5%, 7, 9, 17, 77» 79) 108, 170, 211 

New England, 116” 

Nez Perces, Fort (Walla Walla), Ixxxii, 
Ixxxv, Ixxxvii, Ixxxvili, lxxxix 

Nez Percés Indians, lxiii-iv, Ixxxiv 

Nicola (Indian), xcv 

Niltsitaibeta (Indian), 1717 

Nipissing Lake, xxi 

Noire River, lxxviin 

North West Company, annual meeting 
of, xxxi, xxx1x 3 coalition with H.B.C., 


aX, SOU, xiv, tig; ) 1627.5 227 
competition between H.B.C. and, 
XXli-lll, XXX-XXXil, XXXII-Vl, XXXIX ; 


ledger of, xxxiii; London agents of, 
XXxIx, xlvi; mentioned, xiv, xxvii, 
Irom, 168”, 20973 organisation of, 
xl, KEL, NIV, Ake pe posts of, soc, 
XXX, XXXil, 5”, 1687, 2072; route, 
xxi ; supplies for, 162” ; uniforms of, 
lxxxiiz 

North West Mounted Police, Ixxx 

Northern Department of Rupert’s Land, 
139” 

Norway House, xxvi, xxxvil, xxxix, xc7, 
XCl, XC1V 


INDEX 


Nottingham House, xxx, xxxi, xxxii 
Nutcracker, Clarke’s, 1657 


Oxso RIVER, 457 

Ogden, Henry, xlv 

Ogden, Peter, 239 

Ogden, Peter Skene, xxvi, xxxi, xxxiv, 
xl, xliii, xliv-v, xlvi, xlvii, xlviii, xlix, 
Ix, Ix, Iki, xen, xci, xc, xcvi-vil, 
L222 2 2Osi24 2 ee 

Okanagan, Fort, lxxxiv, xc, xciv 

Okanagan Indians, xcv, 232 

Okanagan River, xviii 

Old Chief, see Methodiates 

Old Man Island, Ixxix, 29, 30 

Old Slave, The (Sekani Indian), Ixx, 
Lxxil,.65 21, 125 17,015, 06,09 ,erGseeo; 
21, 24, 25, 26, 28, 32, 33, 345 35 36, 40, 
41, 42, 47, 48, 50, 58, 107, I1g, 120, 
131, 135, 138, 140, 143, 144, 145, 148, 
149, 150, 51, 153, 186 3 desertion of, 
Tes or wite cl, 2t,..24 

Omineca (Omenica) River, xivz, lxxix, 13” 

Oregon Country, xxi 

Ospika River, 14” 

Ossin, Louis, xvi, lxv, lex, bxxi, 5, 19, 215, 
216, 217, 2443 biography of, 241-3 

Ottawa River, xxi 

Otters, 43, 69, 72, 153 

Owvis dalli stonet, [xvil, 41”, 1810 

Owyhee, 226 

Oxley, Jonas, 223 

Oxycrate, 117 

Ozennis (Indians), 112 


PAcIFIC-ARCTIC DIVIDE, 161” 

Pambrun, Dominique, xcvili 

Pambrun, Pierre C., 224 

Parsnip River, lvl 

Partridges, 12,21, 83, 111, 154,.158 

Patterson, R. M., 7” 

Pavilion River, xcii 

Peace River, xiv, Xv, XViil, XXlil, XXXVi, 
xlix, 1, lii, liv, lvii, lix, Ixviii, Ixx, Ixxvil, 
Ixxvili, 1xxix, 3, 77, 9m, 11”, 23, 24, 26, 
AA Gh ily Gi NOE, LYM, LC G/T 
184, 189, 190, 197, 198, 202, 205, 206, 
ZOVe ZOOS 2U0 

Peace River District, xxx, xxxiv, XXXv, 
xi; lin, lv, lxix, loxxy, 5,6, 3,19, 520752 


INDEX 


Peak (or Piked) Mountains, Ixxii, 43, 47, 
51, 52, 53> 58, 59, 88, 95, 96, 114, 130, 
146, 156, 163, 176, 177, 192, 195 

Pelly River, lxxx 

Pemmican, 8, 19, 21, 62, 86, 93, 99, IOI, 
118, 124, 126, 135, 142, 149, 159, 160, 
183, 185, 186 

Pepin, Etienne, 244 

Perreault (Perrault), Antoine, lxv, lxvi, 
Ixxvi-vil, 5, 34, 46, 49, 68, 71, 73, 78, 
SO, 89, ESI, 1395 I4%, 142, FAAS F455 
151, 158, 159, 164, 178, 179, 181, 182, 
220, 225, 246 3 biography of, 243-5 

Pete Toy’s Bar, lxxix 

Petitot River, Ixxviin 

Pike, 41 

Pike, Warburton, lxxvn 

Piked Mountains, see Peak Mountains 

Pillar, The, 94” 

Pin Portage, 157 

Pine River, 205 

Pines, 9, 13> 16, 20, 24, 27, 33, 39) 47> 63, 
675 73> 75> 77> 785 815 86, 87, 88, 95; 96, 
98, 125, 126, 133, 134, 136, 138, 142, 
143, 152, 153, 156, 164, 169, 191, 209, 
210; bark, 72, 89, 108, 157 

Pitman River, 1507, 180” 

Point Adams, lxxxvn 

Point Barrow, Ixxxvii 

Point de Foret, 210, 211 

Point du Mouton, 32, 39, 40%, 42, 45, 47, 
50, 168, 193 

Police Trail, lxxx 

Pooler, Richard T., xxxvii 

Poplars, 9, 13, 20, 39, 60, 63, 78, 149, 209, 
210 

Porcupines, 61, 62, 165, 167, 179 

Portage Creek, 7” 

Portage la Loche, xxii, lxvili, lxix, 200 

Potatoes, 209 

Powder, Ixxv, 56, 107, 109, 111 3 horns, 
19 

Prairie Mountain, lviii 

Prince Rupert, 231 

Ptarmigans, 83, 178 


QUILL-WoRK, 120 


RACQUETTE LEVEZ INDIANS, 160 
Rae, W. G., xc 
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Rainbow Mountains, 94n 

Rapid River, 49 

Rascals’ Portage, 196” 

Red River Settlement, xxxvii, xcii 

Reef Canyon, 47” 

Reid, William, xcix 

Reindeer, 14, 15, 18, 21, 26, 33, 41, 49, 
Bi O25 O55 Fi, 775 77 O27 O37 805 BBs 
91, 92, 93, 98, IOI, 107, LII, 112, 114, 
EK, £19, 124, 141; 144, 150,154, B59, 
160, 182, 185 3 snares, 164 

Return Reef, lxxxvii 

Richards, J., lxxx 

Richardson, John, xxvii, xxix 

Rings, 86, 120 

Roberts, George, xcvi 

Robertson, Colin, xxxiv, xxxv, XXxxXvi, 
XXXVIll, 220 

Robins, 42 

Rocky Mountain Canyon, lixn 

Rocky Mountain Expedition, xiii, xvi, 
xvii, liv, lx, lxiil, Ixiv, lxxvii, 5, 6, 12, 
19” ; see also Finlay River 

Rocky Mountain House (Peace R.), lii, 
lix, Ixviii, lxix, lxx, Ixxiv, 5, 25, 41, 
50, 53, 107, 189, 201 

Rocky Mountain Indians, 51, 
205 

Rocky Mountain Portage (Athabaska 
R.), 203” 

Rocky Mountain Portage (Peace R.), 
KVli, 3, 5, 7M, 192, 41, 136, 177, 198, 
201, 205 ; length of, 12 

Rocky Mountain Trench, lvii, lviii, lxxx, 
Ixxxi, 407, 1737 

Rocky Mountains, lvii, lviii, 77, 23 

Roots, lxxxix, 67, 12, 33, 35 

Ross, —, xvill 

Ross, Alexander, xliv, lxxxii 

Ross, Charles, 230, 231 

Ross, Donald, xciv 

Routes, xxv 

Rowand, John, 224 

Royal Geographical Society, lxxii 

Rupert’s Land, xxi, xxiv, 37 

Ruse & Turners, 1237 

Russia Sheeting, lxxvi, 111 

Russian American Company (Russians), 
xlyiii, Lxii, lxxiv, Ixxv, 517, 116”, 140”, 
175” 


EZ, 
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ST. JAMES, FORT, Xxil, XXXVI, 517 

St. John, Fort (St. John’s), xlix, lu, lxiv, 
IIx, dex, LEVI, IKK 6, 107, 515 5950820; 
206 ; old site of, 205 

St. Lawrence River, xxi, 206 

St. Mary, Fort (St. Mary’s), xxxvi 

Salmon, scavi, ix, [envi lxaxixes 25 aad. 
1143 dried, 8 

Salt, 84 

Sandwich Islands, 116” 

Sapi, 52 

Sapin, 81, 87, 94, 133 

Sarcee Indians, 109 

Sarsaparilla, 169 

Sasdennis (Indians), 112 

Saskatchewan River, North, xxii, 1097 

Saskatoon, 209” 

Savona’s Ferry, xciv 

Scalpers, 162 

Schadzué (Thetadzué, i.e., Stikine) River, 
Ii Tide eck, 220, 225k yds eee sO. 
143) 152, 173, 174, 175%, 177, 178, 179, 
182, 190 

Sekani (Thecannies) Indians, child, 73, 
743; description of, xxix, lxvu, Ixxiv, 
5-6, 14-15, 35, 50, 51, 56, 92, 93, 100, 
108, 109, 131, 138, 140, LAL, 150, LOS, 
204, 205 3 guides, 54, 57, 60; habits 
of, Ixxix, 12, 25, 33, 37, 41, 48, 51-2, 
72, 74, 90, 98, 99, 107, 117, 118, 120, 
U2 2A 27 US SL Ola LOA SET OOsmt 7s 
188-9, 197 5 mentioned, lxx, Ixxx, 13, 
47> 49, 65, 67, 89, 96, 115, 119, 122, 
133, 136, 137, 139, 171, 180, 185, 190, 
195%, 201 } women, 33, 35, 72, 84, 86, 
87, 116, 129 

Selkirk, Fort, Ixxx 

Selkirk, Thomas Douglas, Fifth Earl of, 
xl 

Semple, Robert, xxii 

Serpents, 10 

Seven Oaks, Battle of, xxiii 

Severn, Fort, Ixxi 

Shaw, Angus, xxxiv, xxxv, lxi 

Sheep, Ixxviy 15516, 17, tone ia ease, 
55> 59> 98, III, 114, 132, 144-5, 148, 
160, 178, 180, 181, 183 3 measurements 
of horns, 1817 

Sheep Mountain, 145, 176, 181 

Shefhield, 1627 


INDEX 


Shirt, Ixxvi 

Shoes, 19 

Shot, 45; $0; $1, 56 

Shushwap Indians, xcii, xcvi, 232 

Siffleurs, 16, 95,905.01, 75..775 GO. isne4y 
025,100} Lit, 114, TlO nt 26,2 7nnl KOs 
154, 156, 159, 160, 162, 164, 170, 179, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 1973 robes, 101, 
138, 186 

Sifton Pass, lvili 

Sikanni Chief River, 173”, 196” 

Simpson, AXmilius, Ixxxil, Ixxxv, 227 

Simpson, Fort, xvi, lvi, lxix, 1187 

Simpson, Geddes Mackenzie, xxxvii 

Simpson, Lady, xcvi, 2117 

Simpson, George, changes made by, 
xxv-vl, Ixviii ; “* Character Book ” by, 
xix, xliil, xliv, lxii-iv ; Governor of 
the Northern Department, xxi, xxv ; 
his Athabaska Journal, xxxviii, xli ; 
his early career with H.B.C., xxxvii-ix, 
xliii, xlvi, li, Ixxxvu, xcix; ‘Tetters 
from, xill, xxxvii, xl, xli, xlvin, xlvili, 
xlixs lt, lity liv, Ixi, bexvii, xc, xcl, xen, 
211”; letters to, xxviil, xlv, xlvii, 1, 
xcv, 8; mentioned, Ixii, Ixxxiv, 57 ; 
quoted, Ixxxvilil, xcili; statements 
about people by, xliv 

Simpson (Skeena) River, 140, 169, 173, 
174, 175 

Sinclair, Thomas, 228 

Sitka, Ixxv, 51”, 116” 

Skeena (Simpson) River, Ix, 174”, 1757 

“ Sky Blues ”’, Ixxxiii 

Slave Indians, 107, 118” 

Slave River, 208 

Sloth, 61 

Smellie, William, 817 

Smith, Edward, xlix 

Smith, Jedediah, 219 

Smith, W. G., 238, 239 

Smoky River, 202, 203, 207, 210 

Snake Country Expeditions, xliv 

Snake River, lxii, lxxxii 

Snares, 127-8 

Sorrel, 117” 

Souricks, 117, 126” 

Spinel Creek, 457 

Spirits, 19 


INDEX 


Spokane House, xviii 

Squirrels, 61, 128 

Squirrel, Ground, 93, 117, 126, 127, 128, 
129, 136, £32; Lobes, 116 

Stikine-Finlay divide, 437 

Stikine-Liard divide, liti, lvii, 161” 

Stikine (Schadzué) River, li, li, lvi, lx, 
ivi, box, iexan, lexiv, iexv, 1142, 
174” ; source of, lix 

Stuart, John, Ixviu, lxx, lxxxvi, 7, 8, 197, 
IlO, 1757 

Stuart Lake, gn 

Sucker, 527 

Sugar, 160 

Swampberries, 165 

Swan, J. P., 226 

Swannell, F. C., lviti, Ixxx-i, 77, 47” 

Swans, 43, 180 


TACULLIES (INDIANS), 67 

Tahltan (Indians), Ixxiv 

Tahltan River, lxxv 

Tarehonga, Fran¢ois, 244 

Tarrangeau (Iauangeau, Tourangeau, 
etc.), Jean Baptiste, Ixxvi, 5, 34, 71, 89, 
100, 138, 145, 205, 244 3 biography of, 
245-6 

Tatlatui Lake, Ixxxi, 54” 

Telegraph Creek, lx, Ixxiv, Ixxv 

Tents, 117 

Teslin Lake, lxxx 

Thecannies, see Sekani 

Thetadzué River, see Schadzué 

Thloadenni, Thloadinnis, Thluckdenni 
Indians, descriptions of, Ixxiv, 108-9, 
eto te2, 9525, 1275 14005 ohanits» of, 
heme t.62, h 71 O-1A, EES, E75 ELS, 
120, 124, 125, 149, 162 ; mentioned, 
Ixy, 255 54, $8, 119, 141, 143, 148, 150, 
D525 LOO, L 7 IgA, LOA OO nL Oo, 1001s 
starving, 100, IOI, 107 3 women, 116, 
I2I 

Thompson, David, xliv 

Thompson, John, xxxiil 

Thompson River Post, The, xlv, Ixxxiii, 
beep, Ikeoguii, Iboevhe ace, Sey o<dty, 
XCiil, XCIV, XCV 

Thompson’s River, xliv, xciv 

Thrushes, 42 
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Thucatade Lake, 48, 52, 54, 58, 86, 93, 
94, 97, IOI, 107, 1847 

Thucatade (Toodoggone) River, lxxix, 
187, 257, 521, 58, 61, 94, 96, 100, 183, 
I9I 

Thucutchitade Lake, 114, 115, 134, 174” 

Thudaka Creek, 467 

Thutade Lake, xv, xxviii, lvi, lvii, lix, lx, 
Ixiv, xxii, Ixxiii, Ixxiv, lxxvi, lxxxi, 26, 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 58, 61, 66, 67, 69, 
DEM, 9257935. 1287 1255-135, 140, TAT, 
142, 154, 158, 163, 171, 184m, 185, 
I9I, 198, 201” 

Thutade River, 54, 65, 88, 185 

Toad River, 1737 

Toads, 10 

Tobacco, lxxvi, 19, 56, 58, 86, 109, 117, 
186 

Tochieca (or Fox) River, lviii, 257 

Tinneh (Indians), 1357 

Tlinket (Indians), Ixxiv, lxxv 

Toadennis (Indians), 111, 112, 114 

Tod, John, xxvi, xli, Ixviii, Ixxxiiin, 
KCLY, XCVU, 232,235 

Tongues, 68, 71 

Toodoggone Lake, 48% 

Toodoggone (Black’s 
River, 25”, 527 

Tototadé or Totatade (Fishing) Lakes, 
AQ, O20 LOL, 1595 19. 

Toy, Pete, lxxix 

Tranquille (Indian), xcil, xcili, xciv 

Tremewan, Anna, 241 

Trousers, Ixxvi, 111 

PrOutpLe.20.42, 50, Als 52,54, 56, 52, 
Tin Po Ge WS ib Seb Oey Soh mae 
EEA, 1385 B52, 159, 1875 Los 

Tuchodi River, 1737 

Turnagain River (Alaska), lx 

Turnagain River (Cassiar Country), xii, 
liv; Ix, ban, lex, Loan, 917, 1672, 
L720, 173%. 178M, 179 

Tweedsmuir Park, 94” 

Tyrie, xxvii 


Tyrrell JB., xiv, xv 


*““ Thucatade ”’) 


VANCOUVER, ForT,  Ixxxil,  Ixxxv, 
Ixxxvill, XC, XCl, XCIV, XCV 
Vancouver, George, 1757” 


Vermilion, Fort, xli, lxxvi, lxxxi, 427 
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WaLLA WALLA (FoRT NEZ PERCES), 
xlva, lxiii, Ixxxii, Ixxxiil, lxxxiv, lxxxv, 
lxxxvul, Ixxxviul, Ixxxix 

Walla Walla River, Ixxxu 

Wallace, J. N., xvi 

Ware, Fort, Ixxviii, 417 

Watson, Robert, xvii 

Wedderburn, Fort, xix, 
XXXVI, XXXVlil, Xxxix, xli, xlil, xlil 

Wentzel, Willard Ferdinand, xvi, xxvi, 
xxxvilil, ly, lvi, Ixxviin, Ixxvilin, 168 

Western Caledonia, see New Caledonia 

Whiskey Jack, 1657 

Whistlers, see Siffeurs 

Wihitetish,-42048) 6.52053, 77,0 is, 053, 
187, 188 

Whitewater River, 1967 

Whortleberries, 180 

Wilham and Ann, 226, 227 

Williams, William, xxxvil, 222 

Willows, 47, 63, 75, 78, 93, 96, 125, 126, 


XXXIV, XXXV, 
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132, 233, 134, 1365 238, 142, \ e350 te 
157, 158, 1643 bark, 41 

Winnipeg, xvii, 124” 

Winnipeg, Lake, xxii 

Wollaston Lake, xxxi 

Wolverene, 85 

Wood Root, 34 

Work, John, 219, 230, 234 


XY COMPANY, XXi, XXI1xX 


YALE, JAMES MuRRAY, 239 

Yede Yede (Indians), r12 

York Boats, xxv, lxviii 

York Factory, “xiii, -xvil> ot, ocd 
xxvl, xl, xlii, xlvmz, xlvin, xlviiin, xlix, 
li, lu, liv, Levu, Ixvint,- boo, esa 
lexxyi, lxxxviix; xc, XCVii,) 2, 37,9804, 
1627, 206, 211 

Yukon River, xlix, lix, 175” 

Yukon Territory, lxxix, lxxx, lxxxi 
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